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RIVERS AND HARBORS 

The call for the seventeenth convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress is issued by en- 
thusiasts, and some allowance is to be made for that. 
Allowance is also to be made for the fact that the men 
interested in the work of this congress are not students 
of transportation in the wide sense. They have a hobby, 
and to them their object is the one to be achieved ahead 
of all others. But the problem of river and harbor de- 
velopment is essentially a transportation problem and 
the attention of these enthusiasts ought to be called to 
some phases of it that have escaped their attention. 

Speaking of the policy of goverhment development of 
waterways, the call for the convention justifies the ne- 
cessity for river improvement and increased river trans- 
portation, by pointing to the delays and embargoes that 
“imperiled the country” in the late war; the average 
“shortage of more than 100,000 cars” in 1920; the facts 
as to lack of new railroad constryction and the aban- 
donment of old lines; the falling off in the building of 
new equipment—in other words, what it terms the rec- 
ord of railroad inadequacy. It argues from this the need 
for other agencies of transportation. 

Assume the correctness of all these people say about 
the inadequacy of the railroads 





and much of it will 
Prove true when and if there is a business revival. What 
is the reason for it? At least in part, the reason is the 
shortage in the revenues of the carriers, and that short- 
age is brought about by government railroad policy. 
How, then, shall we cure the situation by further ham- 
pering the carriers in the obtaining of necessary revenue 
by giving them unfair competition through government- 


owned or aided water lines? We do not object to proper 
improvement and maintenance of rivers and harbors by 
government at the public expense, but we say the boats 
that use them in commercial competition with the rail- 
roads should pay for their use. There may be arguments 
on the other side: but, certainly, it is not a good one to 
urge the promotion of water lines as a remedy for rail- 
road inadequacy. [Everyone will admit that, with all 
their faults, the railroads are and must continue to be 
our principal agency of transportation in this country, 
That being true, the cure for inadequacy of transporta- 
tion is to do what we can to enable the railroads to 
function properly. \When our government policies are 
such that the railroads can take care of themselves, it 
will be well enough to think about subsidy for additional 
agencies. Even when the time comes, if it does come, 
that water service should be developed. we shall still 
think that government ought not to aid, at the expense 
of public taxation, private enterprises that compete with 
rail carriers. 





COST OF NATIONAL AGREEMENTS 

The railway executives, in the bulletins they send out 
for publicity purposes, have not neglected to lay stress 
on that part of the statement made by former Director- 
General Hines in the general rate inquiry in which he 
said that a general reduction in rates was not called for 
on the ground that the earnings of the railroads were 
too high. But they have neglected thus far to put out 
anything to meet that part of the statement of Mr. Hines 
disputing or disagreeing with railroad figures as to the 
burden on railroad operating costs of the so-called na- 
tional agreements as to rules and working conditions. 
Mr. Hines placed the figure at $209,000,000. Other 
estimates from railroad sources have run as high as 


$450,000,000. It is important that this figure be estab- 
lished with some degree of accuracy. Mr. Hines, 


though, of course, he is, in a way, speaking in his own 
defense, is a pretty good authority. If he is wrong his 
error should be made clear by the railroad executives. 
If he is right we should know it. There is plenty of 
room for variance in estimates, no doubt, but the vari- 
ance ought not to be so great as this. The carriers have 
said frequently that it was not so much the scale of 
wages they were compelled to pay (though the scale 
was too high) as the effect of the national agreements 
that has sent their operating costs to a point where they 


are entirely out of reason. If they have made an error 
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in their computation or have been careless in their use 
of figures, the situation will be materially changed. 

Much of what Mr. Hines told the Commission and of 
what his predecessor in the office of Director-General, 
Mr. McAdoo, told the Senate committee, however, dealt 
with things that are now ancient history. That water 
is over the dam. We do not see why the record should 
be burdened with it. Still, it is interesting to hear Mr. 
McAdoo explain how government operation was the sal- 
vation of the railroads; in what bad condition they were 
when the government took them over; and in how much 
better condition they were when the government turned 
them back. The information he gave the committee 
along this line does not agree with the general opinion 
of railroad men nor with that of the public. But what- 
ever government operation did to them or for them, let 
us busy ourselves with seeing what ought to be and can 
be done for them and with them now. 


INACCURATE PLEADING 

We have consistently advocated the abolition of the 
Labor Board, but we are fair-minded enough to believe 
that the board should be allowed to make out as much 
of a case for itself as it can. We are even willing to go 
further and help it in making out its case by calling its 
attention to the fact that it is going about it in the 
wrong way. 

Since the appointment of Ben W. Hooper to the board, 
his oratorical powers have been freely used in an effort 
to justify the existence of that body by frequent recitals 
of the good work it has done. That is, perhaps, proper. 
But it is far from proper for Mr. Hooper to allow his 
zeal and enthusiasm to displace his good sense to the 
point of making such inaccurate statements as he made 
ina speech before the National Civic Federation, in New 
York, last week. In an endeavor to add force to his plea 
that the transportation act be amended to give the Labor 
Board power to inflict penalties for the violation of its 
decisions, Mr. Hooper said the board needed that power 
‘a hundred fold more on account of the carriers than on 
account of the employes.” 
he went on to say: 


Amplifying this statement, 


So far, there have been practically no violations of the board’s 
decisions by employes. Just now I recall only the one instance, 
in which one class of employes on one road in Texas actually 
Went on strike last October. If this is not the only instance in 


Which the employes have ever violated the board’s decisions, 
my memory is at fault. 


The instances in which the carriers have ignored and flouted 
the decisions of the board are too numerous to mention. As a 
mle, these violations have been perpetrated by small or second 
tate roads. Nearly all the large railroads have shown commend- 
able zeal in their co-operation with the board. I say nearly all. 


Analyzing Mr. Hooper’s last statement, it will be 
lound that he bases his statement, “too numerous to 
mention,” on a number of short-line railroads that cut 
wages some time ago without the board’s permission, 
These roads have always contended that their cases were 
hot properly before the board. The transportation act 
Specifies the procedure to be followed in finding any 
Party in violation of orders of the board, and this pro: 
tedure has been adhered to in the case of the short-line 
toads mentioned, so far as citation and hearing on the 
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question is concerned. Although these cases have been 
before the board for a long time—some of them as much 
as a year—no decision has been handed down. There- 
fore, as we see it, according to the axiom that every 
man is considered innocent until proved guilty, Mr. 
Hooper was not warranted in enumerating them as vio- 
lators of the law. Coming as it does from the lips of a 
member of the quasi-judicial body which is pondering 
the matter, the statement smacks of pre-judgment. 

And when he says nearly all the larger roads have co- 
operated with the board, emphasizing the “nearly,” the 
ex-governor of Tennessee undoubtedly refers to two 
groups in one of which stands the Pennsylvania System, 
alone, and in the other three or four roads that have 
cut wages or changed working conditions in compliance 
with orders from the United States district courts. The 
latter, of course, are “in violation” of the board’s deci- 
sions through no fault of their own; neither has the con- 
duct of any of them, that we remember, been of the kind 
that would warrant accusing them of “ignoring and 
flouting the decisions of the board.” 

The Pennsylvania controversy is an issue in itself and 
one which, as is common knowledge, the board has wel- 
comed. So long as the railroads adhere to their past 
practice of accepting such of the board’s decisions as 
seem to them fair and just, and in proceeding in an 
orderly and regular manner to contest those that to 
them do not seem fair and just, we do not think that 
the power to inflict penalties by the board is needed “a 
hundredfold more on account of the carriers than on 
account of the employes.” 


We do not know exactly what kind of organization the 
National Civic Federation is, but, to judge from Mr. 
Hooper’s spirited defense of organized labor, it might 
be composed of railroad workers. 


He definitely points 
out the strike 


of trainmen on the International and 
Great Northern, last October, as the only violation of 
the board’s decisions ever committed by railroad work- 
ers. Perhaps that is true, technically. But were he to 
apply the same yardstick to the workers that he applies 
to the railroads—that an allegation of violation makes it 
a fact—his memory could not be faulty eneugh to fail 
in the recollection of the defiance and contempt with 
which the board and the law were treated by the broth- 
erhoods last fall. And, surely, he has not failed to read 
in the daily press of the strike ballots and the discussions 
as to acceptance or non-acceptance of new working rules 
which have taken place among the other railroad labor 
organizations. 


To use an instant case: There has been no move on 
the part of Mr. Hooper or any other board member to 
rush to Big Stone Gap, Virginia, there to placate the of- 
ficials of the Interstate Railroad, who were recently cited 
for alleged failure to comply with one of the board’s 
orders requiring them to reinstate two discharged em- 
ployes, and to assure them that any case against them 
would be on the bottom of the docket and would not be 
considered until all others were disposed of. Yet that 
is what was done in the case of the brotherhoods above 
mentioned. 


Were an excuse needed for those railroads that have 
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sought recourse from the board’s decisions in the courts, 
it would only be necessary to point out that the situation 
of the opposing parties in railroad-labor disputes are not 
analagous. When a decision of the board does not suit 
a worker, it is only necessary for him to draw his pay 
Such an action never 
reaches the ears of the board and, therefore, cannot be 


and go to work somewhere else. 


construed as ignoring and flouting the board’s lawful 
authority. The railroads, on the other hand, however 
much they may feel that the board’s findings are unfair 
and unjust, must keep on running. They cannot tear 


\Vhere, 
therefore, can there be any objection on the part of fair- 


up their rails and go into some other business. 


minded men when such a road sees fit to win what it 
considers justice for itself by peaceful and lawful 
methods ? 


ILL. CENTRAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How a frequently renewed invitation to the public for con- 
structive criticism of a railroad has served to strengthen the 
bonds between the carrier and its patrons and promote more 
efficient operation, has been demonstrated, it thinks, by the ex- 
perience of the Illinois Central System in the last seventeen 
months. Beginning with the termination of the federal guaranty 
period, the Illinois Central System has followed a program for 
the cultivation of its public relations based on an invitation for 
the public’s constructive criticism and suggestions. The plan 
has had remarkable effects, it says, in awakening greater interest 
in railway affairs in the territory served by Illinois Central lines 
and in encouraging employes to make increased efforts to per- 
form a service that will be pleasing to the public. 

A letter from President C. H. Markham to patrons, telling 
them that the railroad had been handicapped by war conditions 
in performing efficient service at all times and assuring them 
that every effort would ke made to restore the property speedily 
and render service 100 per cent efficient, was the overture to the 
public relations program. President Markham in this letter sug- 
gested that patrons take any complaint they might have direct 
to the management, and invited constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions. 

Following this, statements discussing railway matters as 
they relate to the Illinois Central System and its patrons have 
been published monthly over Mr. Markham’s signature in adver: 
tising space in the daily and weekly English language news- 
papers of general circulation on the lines of the Illinois Central 
System—about 475 in all. Each statement is concluded with a 
renewal of the invitation for constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions. 

As each statement has been informative, as well as of an 
editorial nature, the series has led to considerable discussior 
of railway affairs in the newspapers in which the advertising is 
published. Not every newspaper has been receptive to the views 
advanced by Mr. Markham in his monthly public discussions, 
but a respectable portion of the press has devoted news or edi- 
torial space to encouraging a full discussion of the subjects dealt 
with. Reports from representatives of the railway system in 
the various localities and information from other sources indi- 
cate that these discussions have attracted the attention of bust 
ness and professional men and farmers. 

This free discussion of railway policies and affairs, based 
on information given by a railway president, has been produc- 
tive of a much better understanding of railway problems among 
the patrons of the Illinois Central System, according to Presi- 
dent Markham. This is brought out in numerous ways. One 
barometer of public opinion that seldom fails, especially in the 
smaller communities, where the popular view is perhaps more 
diligently reflected in the press, is the community newspaper. 
Nearly all the newspapers located on the Illinois Central System 
are friendly to that company and are committed to the policy of 
private operation of the railroads, it is stated. 

The newspapers in the territory of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem are virtually unanimous, it is stated, in demanding that 
the railroads have a square deal at the hands of the public, both 
in their treatment as a whole and in the treatment of this par- 
ticular system in the various communities of which the papers 
are the spokesmen. Letters to Mr. Markham and other officers 
indicate that patrons are responding to the management’s state- 
ment that it holds itself in readiness to meet patrons more than 
half-way in giving service. 

It should not be understood that all the benefits from this 
exchange of views are one-sided. The railroad has been able to 
learn of numerous practices which needed correcting. When 
Mr. Markham broke the ice by insisting that patrons criticize 
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the railroad, the invitation was immediately accepted. Some 
patrons thought claims they had made had been too long de. 
layed, some wanted minor details of service adjusted, others pro- 
tested against some other phase of railway operation—the sub- 
jects covered a wide range. Every letter was investigated and 
replied to. 

These were the effects which the management had antici- 
pated when the campaign was inaugurated, although they were 
more far-reaching than had been expected. But another im- 
portant effect has been the strengthening of the morale of the 
organization of the railway system. 

Under the usual plan of organization of any large business 
enterprise, the executive head is far removed from the points 
where most complaints originate. Complaints are lodged with 
the department that causes them, and they are adjusted without 
the knowledge of the executive. The chief officer of the institu- 
tion is out of touch with patrons, except as he deals with them 
through his department heads, and they through their field men. 
Mr. Markham shortened the route which complaints must travel, 
and, in doing so, the spirit of courteous and efficient service 
which the management had sought to impress on the organiza- 
tion was carried down the line. It is the theory that when com- 
plaints go to the chief executive, the field men have an incentive 
for making complaints fewer. Departments and divisions began 
vying with each other to reduce the number of complaints. 

President Markham asked that “good service, as well as 
poor, be called to his attention, and he has received numerous 
letter from patrons telling him of special attention received 
from representatives of the railroad from time to time. Officers 
and employes performing good service have been commended. 

The plan has worked out in making complaints fewer. Mr. 
Markham believes that a railroad’s public relations must be built 
on courteous and efficient service and the removal of practices 
which cause a lack of harmony between the railroad and its 
patrons, and in his effort he believes he has the support of the 
60,000 officers and employes of the system. 


THE LEHLBACH BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate committee on civil service this week reported 
with amendments the Lehlbach reclassification bill (H. R. 
8928), and the measure was referred to the committee on 
appropriations. An amendment was inserted intended to re- 
lieve the Interstate Commerce Commission from cutting the 
salaries of employes getting from $7,500 to $10,000, inclusive, 
but the amendment is not regarded as satisfactory by those 
interested in the situation. 

The amendment provides “if the employe is receiving com- 
pensation in excess of the range of salary prescribed for the 
appropriate grade, or class thereof, no change shall be made 
in his compensation so long as he continues in the same posi- 
tion and Congress appropriates therefor; Provided, that such 
position on becoming vacant shall be filled at a rate of com- 
pensation fixed for its grade or class.” 

Under this amendment, those with the Commission getting 
in excess of the maximum salary, which the amended Dill 
raises from $6,600 to $7,200, could be paid their salaries, it is 
believed, only if Congress in each instance specifically appro- 
priated the money therefor. That would, it is pointed out, 
enable the Commission, with the approval of Congress, to con- 
tinue paying the salaries in excess of $7,200, but in the event 
Director Colston, for instance, should resign, his position would 
have to be filled at the minimum salary of the highest grade, 
which is $6,000 under the revised bill. 

The revised bill increases the maximum salary of employes 
in grade four from $4,620 to $5,040, in grade five from $5,460 
to $6,000, and in grade six from $6,600 to $7,200. 











VALUATION LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A favorable report on the valuation bill relieving the Com- 
mission of the duty of ascertaining and reporting the cost of 
reproduction of carrier lands in valuation proceedings was 
adopted February 9 by the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. The bill is backed by the Commission and 
the state commissions and opposed by the railroads. 





VALUATION REPORTS 


The Commission has issued valuation reports on the prop- 
erties of the Fort Worth Union Passenger Station Company, 
the Franklin & Pittsylvania Company, the Gainesville & North- 
western and the Greenwich & Johnsonville Railway Company. 
It found the final value of the Fort Worth Union Passenger 
Company property to be $210,230 as of June 30, 1916; of the 
Franklin & Pittsylvania to be $328,308 as of June 30, 1916; of 
the Gainesville & Northwestern to be $517,248 as of June 30, 
1916, and of the Greenwich & Johnsonville Railway Company 
to be $901,912 as of June 30, 1916. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





s 

The Hoover Testimony.—If advertisement of self or wares 
be one of the chief aims or duties of a man, Secretary Hoover, 
by his testimony in the Commission’s general rate inquiry, it 
has been suggested, did not do a vain thing. The secretary 
set tongues wagging. Hoover said things that pleased practi- 
cally every interest that has been before the Commission. Like- 
wise he said things each whole-heartedly disapproved. New 
England, for instance, it is believed, could not believe there 
could be a just upward revision of class rates, although it might 
be argued that if the rates on the vast quantities of raw material 
carried into New England were revised downward, that territory 
could well afford to pay higher rates outbound, or charge the 
excess to its customers. Judging from the comments on it im- 
mediately after its delivery, there was comfort and distress in it 
for every interest. The southern railroads and the coal people, 
however, were so well pleased with it they made arrangements 
for circulating it by the thousands, thereby giving it the stamp 
of their approval. On one point practically everybody that had 
been heard up to that time agreed. That was that the index 
numbers used by Hoover indicated a condition which must be 
removed before the builders of American prosperity could pro- 
ceed. It was agreed that if the builders should be required to 
proceed they could produce only an architectural monstrosity 
such as would be the result of requiring a builder to use timbers 
or steel beams of unequal length. With farm prices 98 per cent 
of what they were in 1913 and retail prices 213 of that founda- 
tion year, it was admitted that the structure resulting from the 
use of such unequal lengths would not stand up, especially 
when it could be shown that the wages in the metal trades were 
218 per cent of 1913, freight rates about 190 per cent, and the 
wages of railroad labor 200 per cent. The prices the farmer 
receives, the Hoover testimony suggests, are his wages, and if 
they are less, relatively, than those he received in 1913, it is 
obvious he will be able to buy less of the time of the railroad 
employe and less of the time of the metal worker than in 1913, 
so the railroad worker and the metal worker will have to work 
only part time until an equilibrium has been restored. Those 
willing to carry that thought to its logical conclusion can see 
either that the retailers, metal workers and railroad men will 
have to make concessions or work on such shortened time that 


they may have to go hungry before the inevitable equilibrium is 
restored. 


Exhibits in Rate Cases——Not so many men are wondering 
now over the figures that have been put into the Commission’s 
present rate inquiry as in other years. The making of figures 
for use in rate cases is not the grand achievement it was a 
decade ago. Perhaps it would be better to say that there are 
more men acquainted with the making of ratios and applying 
them to accounts than was the fact in 1911. The result is that 
the makers of figures now are required, in effect, to prove the 
value of what they have done. In the older days the producer 
of masses of figures appeared to “get away” with his inferences 
and implications much better than he does in these days. The 
statisticians and accountants bulked much larger then than they 
do now, even if it was as well understood then as now that not 
all statisticians were either fools or liars, but that fools and 
liars might do some figuring. The taste in figures, as in art, is 
become more discriminating. It might be suggested that men 
having business with the Commission are becoming epicures 
in the matter of figures and insist that they be of fine quality 
if they are not to be disregarded. The most an optimistic ac- 
countant or statistician now claims for his figures is that they 
show tendencies, not absolute, or even ultimate, facts. The 
blunt fact, it seems, is that, in other days, so much was at- 
tempted with statistics that in these days they have become 
objects of suspicious scrutiny, to say the least. The statistician, 
these days, must be prepared to show that what he produces 
must be used with reserve and caution, lest the user find him- 
Self out on the end of a swaying limb, without any method for 
making a dignified descent. 





Methods of Giving Notice to Carriers.—The bulletin board 
of the Commission nearly all the time looks like the grass skirts 
of the hula dancers of Polynesia on account of the multiplicity 
of its notices to carriers that do not comply with the law re- 
quiring them to maintain statutory agents in Washington. As 
a matter of fact, it is believed there is not a live carrier com- 
pany in the country that has not an agent in Washington on 
whom notices of complaints and orders are not served. Many 
of the notices on the board are addressed to subsidiaries of 
some well-known system. But in the matter of notices to such 
companies, the Commission is as blind as the State Department 
used to be to the advantages of the typewriter, or still is to 
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the advantage of the metal fasteners for papers. It was only 
a comparatively few years ago that the typewriter was intro- 
duced into the department that deals with the foreign affairs 
of the country. It still ties its papers together with string 
composed of red, white and blue strands. It still uses the pon- 
derous wax seals of the middle ages, so a picture of any one 
of the treaties negotiated in the recently disbanded disarmament 
confernce looks like the production of a black hand society. 
Some day someone in the Commission will edit the list of car- 
riers not represented in Washington by a statutory agent. 





Regulation of Wireless Telephony.—Wireless telephony has 
been developed to such a state that President Harding and his 
cabinet gave two hours of their time recently to a discussion 
as to how it might be regulated. In the present state of de- 
velopment anyone able to buy, make, or otherwise acquire a 
receiver, may listen to all the talking and singing that may be 
going on, for the benefit of subscribers for a particular service, 
without paying a cent therefor. If capital cannot be assured 
profits it will not engage in the production or installation of 
apparatus for such telephone service; hence the worry on the 
subject. Taxing the whole public for such service, without, at 
the same time, providing for each family a full supply of news 
and music, would hardly do. The expenditure of public money 
on the ground that the invention was needed for military pur- 
poses of prime importance would not be any better, because 
military secrets intrusted to the wireless. system would be 
the property of anyone who cared to listen. Unless some way 
is found for confining messages to the ears of those for whom 
they may be intended, the wireless telephone apparatus will 
fall into the classification created by the older patent office 
examiners, of “new and useless.” Patents are supposed to be 
limited to things that are new and useful. As a matter of prac- 
tice, the man who devises something new gets a patent, no 
matter how useless the examiner who passes on the thing may 
think it is, on the theory that the examiner may not be wise 
enough to see its use. The automobile patent that was sup- 
posed to be basic, for years after its issuance, was useless, in 


the sense that no one had demonstrated how useful the thing 
could be made. 


Relief for Purchasers of Ships—The Shipping Board has a 
plan for relieving the purchasers of its ships at the inflated 
price that prevailed after’ the armistice, which, as understood 
by the few who profess to understang it, is giving an undue 
preference to those who have defaulted on their contracts of 
purchase, to the prejudice and disadvantage of those who did 
not default. The plan, as announced by Commissioner Thomp- 
son, was not as plain as a pike staff to those to whom it was 
given first. It seemed to be that those who defaulted were not 
to lose the ships they bought, unless they refused to buy as 
many more ships as they first undertook to buy, the additional 
ships to be had at the going rate of about $35 to $50 a ton, 
according to the condition of the particular vessel. Then, when 
they agree to buy the additional ships, the price of those bought 
first is to be cut to the price at which the additional ships are 
bought. That is to say, if a man or company bought two ships 
at $100 a ton and has defaulted in some of the payments, he 
or it is not to lose the ships bought at $100 a ton, provided two 
more ships are taken at the prevailing rate. Then, when the 
account is restated, the buyer of the four ships is to have them 
lumped at the going rate. No provision is made for restating 
the account of the buyer, at $100 a ton, who paid cash, or has 
not defaulted in payments, although the ships of such buyer will 
come into competition with the vessels acquired at the going 
rate. That, of course, would be the fact, if the government had 
not been the seller of ships at the going rate. In such com- 
petition, unless the owner made and laid away a huge deflation 
fund:in addition to ordinary depreciation, the $100 a ton ships 
would be at a disadvantage that could be overcome only with 
an extremely long purse. 


Rate on Imported Iron Ore.—The low price at which all 
currency is held in comparison with the dollar, it is believed, is 
responsible for the establishment of the rate of $7.32 a ton on 
insported iron ore from Philadelphia to East St. Louis. That 
rate, it is figured, will put foreign ore into the interior of the 
country for a price as low as can be obtained by the users of 
it from the ore mining companies of the upper lake region. 
India, Cuba, and other parts of the earth can quote prices in 
their relatively low currencies that look ruinous to Americans 
who have not been able to deflate costs of production. But the 
Philadelphia-East St. Louis rate is not ruinously low per car at 
an average load of forty tons. The ore may be a special kind. 
In view of the fact the Commission forbade the continuance of 
low rate on ex-lake ore after the beginning of the year, the 
special permission given the trunk lines to make that rate of 
East St. Louis was surprising. However, as low import rates 
are in effect from Perth Amboy and other ports to eastern fur- 
naces, the establishment of the comparatively low rate from 
Philadelphia appears less of a maladjustment than it might other- 
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wise be regarded. It is suggested that it would hardly have been 
consistent on the part of the Commission to forbid import rates 
from Philadelphia and other ports for the benefit of middle west- 
ern furnaces, while permitting them for the benefit of eastern 
furnaces. A. i. HA. 





Revision of the live stock bedding rules prescribed by the 
Director-General in freight rate authority No. 15766, which were 
characterized by the complainants as unjust and unreasonable, 
is asked in No. 13107, National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., hearing in which began before Examiner John B. 
Keeler, in Chicago, February 7. Besides asking for several im- 
portant changes in the rules, the complaining organization asked, 
for its members, reparation approximating $300,000, to reimburse 
them for expenditures made in bedding live stock cars and for 
the charges made by the carriers when such services were per- 
formed by them. The American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Federation of Co-operative Live Stock Shippers, and 
the St. Louis Independent Packing Company intervened. 

The rules against which the protest is made are substantially 
as follows: 


(a) Cars to be loaded with live stock, in carloads, must be pro- 
vided with suitable bedding. 

(b) When the shipper performs the service; no charge will be 
made by the carrier. 

(c) When the service is performed by the carrier, the charge 
shall be $1.00 per single deck or $1.50 per double deck car. 

(d) When live stock is transferred en route for carrier’s con- 
venience, bedding will be furnished by carrier without charge. 

(e) When livestock is reconsigned or rebilled in transit and a 
newly bedded car is furnished by carrier, charges will be in accordance 
with paragraph (c). 

(f) Charges for bedding when not paid by shipper must be en- 
tered on Live Stock Contract and waybilled as ‘‘Bedding Charges.”’ 


The allegations as to the injustice and unreasonableness of 
these rules, as brought out by a number of witnesses were, that it 
was the duty of the carrier to furnish safe and adequate car 
service “and to establish, observe and enforce just and reason- 
able rules, regulations, and practices with respect to car service.” 
The complainant and interveners contended that live stock cars 
had to be bedded before they were safe and that, therefore, it 
was the duty of the carriers to do the bedding. Walter Saun- 
ders, attorney for the St. Louis company, also pointed out that 
the Commission had held, in the Texas cattle raisers’ case, that 
bedding was part of the transportation service covered by the 
rate and that the Supreme Court had upheld the Commission on 
that point. F. E. Andrews, attorney for the Santa Fe, did not, 
however, agree with the latter contention, it being his under- 
standing that the Supreme Court had upheld only the reparation 
feature of the report in question. 

Witnesses for interveners said that the practices covered 
by the rules were not usual prior to federal control, and that 
carriers did not, in fact, abide by the new rules, because car 
bedding was usually done at stock yards, the carriers billing the 
cost to the shipper. This cost, they said, often was over $4 and 
sometimes mounted to $6. They thought that a return to pre-war 
practices of having the carrier perform the service free of 
charge, or of furnishing the material and allowing a small 
amount for labor, in cases where the shipper did the bedding, 
would be equitable. The following rule was submitted as being 
satisfactory to shipping interests: 


The floors of cars into which live stock is to be loaded shall be 
bedded with material of proper kind and sufficient quantity to en- 
able the live stock to be transported therein to retain their footing. 
Such bedding shall be placed in the cars, before the animals are 
loaded, by the carrier without charge therefor to the shipper or con- 
signee. If the shipper at time of ordering cars for the loading of 
live stock makes request to be permitted to place bedding therein, 
and the carrier has a supply of bedding available for such purpose, 
the carrier shall permit the shipper to use such material, without 
charge therefor to the shippers. 

Cars containing live stock shall be rebedded by the carrier or his 
agent during transportation whenever necessary without charge 
to the shipper or consignee. 

Whenever the carrier furnishes cars into which livestock is to 
be loaded without first having placed proper bedding on the floors 
thereof, the shipper may reject such cars until put into proper 
condition for loading, or he may place bedding therein to avoid 
delay and damage, for which service the carrier shall pay to the 
shipper twenty-five cents for each car so bedded by him, to be de- 
ducted from the freight charge. 


The defense got under way, February 8, with a series of 
witnesses who insisted that the present rule was a fair one in 
all but one provision. That was the $1.50 charge, which, they 
said, was not sufficient. Figures submitted purported to show 
that the average cost of bedding varied from $3.26 to $13.30, ac- 
cording to the carrier, the class of equipment used and the ma- 
terial with which the car was bedded. The complaint of the 
shippers that more than a $1.50 charge had been assessed, they 
said, was unfounded. When cars were bedded at a stock yard, 
it was contended, it was the shipper’s agent doing the work 
and the billing by the railroad company was merely a convenient 
way to take care of the charge. 

Henry Christensen, of the traffic department of the C. B. 
& Q., evoked an extended controversy when he offered for con- 
sideration a series of exhibits on the cost of moving live stock. 
Opposing attorneys protested, saying that only the bedding 
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charge was involved. The examiner ruled, however, that since 
the complainants had contended that the bedding was part of 
the transportation service, the defendants had a right to try 
to show that their rates were not sufficiently high to cover the 
cost of such service. Whereupon the attorneys for the shippers 
intimated that they might put in all the testimony already pre. 
pared for the general rate inquiry, which, they said, would re. 
quire five days or a week. 

Operating and traffic witnesses continued testifying for the 
carriers on the third day of the hearing, February 9. P. 7 
White, division superintendent for the Big Four line, at Mattoon, 
Ill., expressed the opinion that, so far as the carriers in C. F. A. 
territory were concerned, it would be impracticable for the rajl- 
roads to perform live stock bedding services as contemplated by 
the rules proposed by the shippers. He pointed out also that 
the general practice of the railroads was to require the shipper 
to furnish packing and dunnage sufficient to insure the safe de. 
livery of other classes of freight and that the carload rates 
paid on such freight included the weight of the dunnage. The 
weight of live stock bedding, on the other hand, he said, was 
not included in the weight upon which the rate was paid. Tes- 
timony of a similar nature was put in by F. G. MacKie, superin- 
tendent of the plains division of the Santa Fe. 

C. B. Heineman, vice-president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, testifying for the complainants and interveners, 
tcld of the conferences and negotiations that had preceded the 
adoption of the rules against which the shippers now object. He 
said he had been connected with the department of public serv- 
ice of the Railroad Administration at the time, and that the 
rules had been approved by a committee of four representing the 
carriers. It was hoped at the time, he said, that some uni- 
formity in the bedding practice would result. 

“But,” he added, “about the only thing that has resulted 
is uniform discrimination.” 

Pressed for an explanation as to how anything that was 
uniform could be discriminatory, Mr. Heineman said that car- 
riers as a rule assessed the full alleged cost of bedding cars 
against a shipper until he entered a protest, and then, without 
further effort to justify their so doing, agreed to assess the tariff 
charge of $1.50 a car in that particular case. 

“The result was,” the witness continued, “that the little fel- 
low in many cases had to pay $4 and $6 for this service while 
the heavy shipper, who could take care of himself, paid the 
tariff rate. We have run across repeated instances where the 
carrier never bedded the car at all—simply shipped out the car 
with the old bedding in it, and assessed a bedding charge against 
the shipper.” 

“Were there many such instances?” asked the examiner. 

“If I could have all the money involved in claims of that 
sort that are now in our office,” answered the witness, “you 
could have my job.” 

Counsel for carriers warned against any inference being 
drawn from Mr. Heineman’s testimony to the effect that a com- 
mittee of carriers’ representatives had approved of the rules 
now in effect. This committee, they said, was composed of 
employes of the Railroad administration and as such could not 
legally speak for the carrier corporations. 


SWITCHING OF FRUIT AT CHICAGO 


A number of fruit shippers and jobbers appeared at the heal- 
ing on I. and S. No. 1456, elimination of Green Fruit Auction 
Company from list of C. M. & St. P. industries, in Chicago, before 
Examiner Keeler, February 8, to protest aaginst. supplement 
No. 4 to Lowry’s I. C. C. 50, in which the change indicated in 
the title of the case was attempted. According to C. W. Ergang, 
general manager of the auction company, the removal of his 
business from the St. Paul road’s list of industries meant that 
in the future a switching rate of 81% cents a hundred pounds 
would have to be paid on all fruits and vegetables arriving at 
Chicago over routes other than the C. M. & St. P., and switched 
to the auction house by that line. He said his company had 
received over 2,500 such cars in 1921, and that over 80 per cent 
of them had been delivered to the C. M. & St. P. at the Western 
Avenue yards, from which the haul to the auction house, on 
Kinzie Street, was only a little over three miles. 

E. W. Soergel, assistant general freight agent of the C. M. 
& St. P., said that the supplement was merely an effort to re 
establish a uniform basis of fruit delivery such as had been 10 
effect prior to federal control. He said that his road was com 
pelled to absorb 81% cents on each hundred pounds of carload 
fruit delivered from its lines at auction houses of the Illinois 
Central and the North Western, and it was contemplated by the 
suspended supplement that those two roads and the other west- 
ern and southern lines would also absorb the charges. At pres 
ent, he said, their allowance to the St. Paul road for switching 
to its auction house was only 2 cents. He also pointed out that 
the premises occupied by the auction company were owned by 
the C. M. & St. P., that it comprised over 60,000 square feet of 
floor space and that a nominal rental of $5,000 a year was pal 
by the auction company. He offered to submit appraiser’s fis 
ures to show that the rental was far below that paid for othe! 
industrial property in the vicinity of the auction house. 
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ORDER IN 1412 VACATED 


The Commission has vacated its order in I. and S. No. 1412, 
non-application of Group-J rates from and to Denver & Rio 
Grande Western stations south and east of Grand Junction, 
Colo., opinion No. 7346, 66 I. C. C. 96-99, holding that the pro- 
posed definite restriction to Colorado common points and Santa 
Fe, N. M., of Group-J rates applicable between Pacific coast 
points and points in Colorado and New Mexico via the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western had been justified. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western proposed to define its tariffs so there could be 
no question about the non-application of the Group-J rates. The 
San Luis Valley Federation of Commerce of Romeo, Colo., pro- 
tested and procured the suspension of the schedules, which 
otherwise would have become operative last October and No- 
vember. 

The protestants contended that under the intermediate clause 
main-line rates would be applicable from what the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western had been and still is treating as branch line 
points. The protestants contended the intermediate clause made 
the Group-J rates applicable because, physically, it would be 
possible to make up through routes by using the branch and 
narrow-gauge lines, so as to do away with the existing basis of 
stating rates from the points involved and apply the Group-J 
rates. The Denver & Rio Grande Western denied that construc- 
tion. It filed schedules definitely saying the Group-J rates 
would not apply, so the case arose, not in connection with the 
tariffs, as construed by the protestants, but upon the desire of 
the carrier to make it unmistakable that it did not intend to 
apply the group rates but to continue the basis of combination 
on junction points. 

The Commission said the schedules would not have caused 
higher rates to apply; that the only effect would be the clarifi- 
cation of the tariffs—‘“‘a commendable thing,” the report of the 
Commission said. In view of that finding it said there was no 
necessity for discussing the testimony, submitted by the parties, 
telative to the measure of the rates. 


RATES ON TIMBER 


The Commission, speaking through Commissioner Hall, has 
made a finding of unreasonableness and an award of repara- 
tion, in No. 11746, Gaynor Lumber Co. vs. Director-General et 
a., opinion No. 7349, 66 I. C. C. 109-112, as to rates on lumber 
fom Weed and Westwood, Calif., and Klamath Falls, Ore., to 
Jasper, Marshall, Waverly, Litchfield and Pipestone, Minn., 
and Garretson, S. D. The shipments moved in the fall of 1918 
and in 1919. The Commission held the rates unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded, except to Alvord and Sauk Center, 
the group-E rate of 57 cents from the Truckee group and 60 
— from the coast group, and awarded reparation to those 
ases. 


OVERCHARGES ON ORE AND CONCENTRATES 


In a report on No. 11709, Hercules Mining Co. vs. Northern 
Pacific et al., opinion No. 7357, 66 I. C.-C. 140-2, the Commis- 
sion held that shipments of ores and concentrates from Burke, 
Ida, to Wallace, Ida., between June 25 and November 19, 1918, 
Were overcharged. It held the rates charged on similar ship- 
hents between November 20, 1918, and March 1, 1920, were 
applicable. The case grew out of the application, by the Rail- 
taad Administration, of the rule for disposing of fractions when 
the rates were stated in dollars per ton, to rates when stated 
cents per ton. The rate charged was 20 cents per ton. The 
complainant contended the legal rate was 15.5 cents. The Com- 
hission agreed with the complainant, and ordered reparation 
‘lo that basis. 


RATE ON STEEL RAILS 


A rate of 12.5 cents per 100 pounds, equivalent to $2.80 per 
lng ton, on steel rails from St. Louis, Mo., to Springfield, IIl., 
Was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded $2.40 per long 
ton, and the present rate is, and for the future will be, unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed $2.40, sub- 
ject to the increase authorized under Ex Parte 74. The Com- 
Mission has so held in No. 12110, Midcontinent Equipment & 
Machinery Co, vs. Chicago & Alton et al., opinion No. 7362, 66 
L¢, C., 151-2. The shipment moved in March, 1920. The Com- 
Mission awarded reparation of $8.14 with interest. 





RATE ON PADDY RICE 
The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 11845, 
T0wers Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, opinio® 
No. 7367, 66 I. C. C. 165-8, on a holding that a rate of 22 cents 
collected on paddy rice from Citrona and Norman, Calif., to 
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South San Francisco, Calif., during federal control, was applicable 
and not unreasonable. The complainant sought reparation to 
the basis of a rate of 17.5 cents. 


RATES ON RABBITS 


An award of reparation has been made by the Commission in 
No. 11412, Jerpe Commission Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, as 
agent, C. B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 7355, 66 I. C. C. 131-4, in- 
volving rates on rabbits from points in Kansas and Nebraska to 
Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich.,. Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, 
N. Y., in December, 1918, and January, 1919, on a holding that 
rates from Stockton and Lenora, Kan., to Chicago over the Mis- 
souri Pacific were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
85 cents and 91.5 cents, respectively, and that the through com- 
bination rates on shipments to points beyond Chicago were un- 
reasonable to the extent that the components east of Chicago 
exceeded the third class rates contemporaneously in effect. 


TRACK STORAGE ON GASOLINE, ETC. 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11962, Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., opinion No. 
7339, 66 I. C. C. 58-62, holding the maintenance of track-storage 
charges on gasoline and other articles requiring “inflammable” 
placards under regulations prescribed by the Commission, when 
held in tank cars on private tracks where the ownership of the 
cars and the tracks is the same, to be not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful in cases in which the private tracks are described 
as “railroad premises” by a rule in the tariffs, which rule is 
generally based upon the agreement between the railroad com- 
pany and the owner of the sidetrack made when the track was 
constructed. The primary purpose of the charge, the Commis- 
sion said, was to promote safety and had not been sh@&mp to have 
been burdensome on the complainants, who number about one- 
third of the refiners in the midcontinent field. 


RATES ON CORN AND OATS 


Although the Director-General offered no defense, Commis- 
sioner Hall dissented from the opinion of the Commission in No. 
11693, Flanley Grain Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
opinion No. 7353, 66 I. C. C. 127-8, holding that the rates on corn 
and oats, from points in Iowa and South Dakota to destinations 
in North Dakota were unreasonable and that reparation should 
be awarded. He said the rates under attack were not unreason- 
able because they yielded only from 10.4 to 13 mills per ton-mile. 
The Commission held them unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded the rates in effect prior to June 25, 1918, plus 25 per cent, 
with 6 cents as the maximum. The complaint was caused by 
lack of uniformity in applying General Order No. 28. 


LUMBER CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12213, Sullivan Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 7351, 66 I. C. C. 
119-20, holding the charges on a carload of lumber from Timber, 
Ore., to Cochise, Ariz., reconsigned to Globe, Ariz., in October, 
1919, were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, ETC. 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11286, Cosden & Co. et al. vs. Midland 
Valley, Director-General et al., opinion No. 7350, 66 I. C. C: 113-18, 
as to rates on petroleum products and other commodities, in 
carloads, and less than carloads, between Shamrock, Okla., and 
destinations in Oklahoma, during federal control. The Com- 
mission found the rates unreasonable in the period between 
March 25, 1918, and November 29, 1919, on traffic interchanged 
between the Sapulpa & Oil Field Railroad and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, to the extent they exceeded the single-line distance 
rates contemporaneously applicable in Oklahoma. A further find- 
ing was that the rates on traffic interchanged between the 
Frisco and Oil Field roads on the one hand and other carriers 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the single-line 
rate plus the two-line arbitraries. Reparation is to be made to 
the bases indicated. 


RATES ON COAL 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11681, Oxford Paper Co. et al. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, opinion No. 7366, 66 I. C. C. 159-64, as to rates 
on bituminous coal and small sizes of anthracite from mines in 
Pennsylvania and from Fairmont, W. Va., to Rumford and South 
Brewer, Me. The Commission held as unreasonable rates on 
small sizes of anthracite and bituminous coal on and after June 
25, 1918, from the points of origin named except Dunmore and 
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Carbondale to Rumford and South Brewer to the extent they 
exceeded the rates established in August and September, 1918. 
The case grew out of double increases on coal, which were re- 
moved a few months after General Order No. 28. The Com- 
mission decided this case in accordance with the precedents in 
the Gosline and Parlin & Orendorff cases, 55 I. C. C. 220, and 59 
5... €.. €.. G8. 
RATES ON FIRE BRICK 

The Commission has dismissed No. 11605, Columbia Steel 
Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Director-General et al., opinion 
No. 7368, 66 I. C. C. 169-71, holding rates on fire brick from 
transcontinental groups, A. D. E. & J. to San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Emeryville, Pittsburg and Anderson, Calif., all within the 
description of California terminals, were and are not unduly 
prejudicial against the points named, in comparison with rates 
to north coast terminals, although ‘they are higher, and the mile- 
age is about the same. The order of dismissal also runs against 
No. 11605 (sub-number 1), Judson Manufacturing Co. vs. Director- 
General, E. J. & E. et al., and No. 11630, Afterthought Copper 
Co. vs. Director-General, B. & O. et al. 

While the complaints have been dismissed, the Commission 
expects the transcontinental lines to revise their rates so as to 
bring them into harmony with the revised fourth section, for- 
bidding rates at intermediate points higher than rates at the 
more distant point for no greater mileage. 


DELIVERY OF FRUIT AT NEW YORK 

Witnesses for the California Fruit Distributors and the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange, asked, February 3, at the afternoon ses- 
sion of the hearing on No. 12680, American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association vs. American Railway Express Co. and 
Erie Railroad, that the Commission order the express company 
to refund the $51 per car charge of the Erie for transferring 
express cars of fruit across the North River at New York, which 
the express company had refused to absorb after February 27, 
1921. M. E. McCarihan, traffic manager for the fruit distributors, 
said that the chief reason California growers used the services 
of the express company was to get into the market early, so as 
to take advantage of the higher prices that prevail at the opening 
of the deciduous fruit season. A similar statement was made 
by H. E. Cole, for the fruit exchange. The latter admitted, 
however, that express shipments increased during 1921, in spite 
of the increased transportation charge. Both the witnesses said 
they were not concerned with the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of the $51 charge, their only interest being in the 
through rate. Whatever the Erie charged for crossing the river, 
they said, ought, as in the past, be absorbed by the express 
company. 

F. W. Heggblade, former manager of the General Sales 
Agency, a fruit selling company operating in conjunction with 
auction houses on the Erie piers at New York, confined his testi- 
mony entirely to the desirability of maintaining through service 
from California to the piers. At present, he said, it was neces- 
sary to keep a man in Jersey City to accept delivery from the 
express company and bill the cars to the piers. This acceptance, 
he said, had to be made without inspection, because such inspec- 
tion might take several hours, and would, on warm nights, spoil 
the fruit. 

George S. Lee, traffic manager of the American Railway Ex- 
press Co., testifying the second day of the hearing, said the 
removal of the express company’s provision for absorbing the $51 
per car charge of the Erie Railroad for floating expressed cars of 
fruit over the North River was necessary in order to remove dis- 
crimination. He said that deciduous fruit from California was 
the only commodity that enjoyed Manhattan delivery over the 
rails of the Erie and that express deliveries of the same kind of 
fruits to auction houses at other points in the United States were 
only affected upon payment, by the shipper or the consignee, of 
spotting or switching charges. 

“We received numerous complaints from receivers of other 
commodities at New York who were required to accept delivery 
of carload express shipments at Jersey City,” he said. “Vege 
table shippers were quick to turn the absorption provisions in 
our tariff to their advantage, and, in 1920, 126 cars of vegetables 
were delivered to the auction pier by the Erie, on which we ab 
sorbed the floating charges, althuugh none of the vegetables were 
actually sold on the pier. One of the interveners in this case has 
a warehouse within 100 yards of the pier and he received his 
vegetables there, whereas his competitors had to accept delivery 
at Jersey City. 

N. G. Voltee, division superintendent for the Express com- 
pany, at Jersey City, said that his company had discontinued the 
practice of shipping through to the pier because the delivery was, 
in fact, accomplished by the Erie and was not supervised in any 
way by express employes. He said that, while that arrangement 
was in effect, receipts for goods delivered were not obtained for 
several days after delivery and that on almost every car the con- 
signee made claim for one or more missing packages. Since con- 
signees were required to accept delivery at Jersey City, he said, 
not a single such claim had been put in. 
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SENATE BILL NO. 621 
The Trafic World Washington Burea, 


Although Senate Bill No. 621, as modified by the House con. 
mittee on interstate commerce, extending to September 1 the 
time for filing straight overcharge claims against the Director. 
General and providing that suits on awards of reparation against 
the Director-General may be brought within a year from the date 
of an award by the Commission, was expected to be reached 
in the House February 6, adjournment was taken without action 
on the measure. The bill was on the unanimous consent cal. 
endar and probably would have been passed had it been reached, 
Two weeks will elapse before bills will be considered again on 
the unanimous consent calendar. 

Representative Newton, of Minnesota, announced February 

9 that Senate Bill 621, as revised by H. R. 9908, would be taken 
up and disposed of on Monday, February 20. He said he had 
obtained an agreement to that effect from Mr. Mondell, Repub. 
lican House leader. It was decided not to bring the bill up under 
a special rule, but to take it up on the next suspension day, 
which is the twentieth, Mr. Newton said. 
9 that the bill would be taken up and disposed of on Monday, 
February 20. He said he had obtained an agreement to that 
effect from Mr. Mondell, Republican House leader. It was de. 
cided not to bring the bill up under:a special rule, but to take 
it up on the next suspension day, which is the twentieth, Mr. 
Newton said. 


TIME LIMITS ON SUITS 


The National Industrial Traffic League, in a circular sent to 
its members this week, called attention to the notice issued by 
the Railroad Administration in which it was announced that 
actions at law, suits in equity, and proceedings in admiralty 
arising out of federal control would be barred after February 2 
(see The Traffic World, February 4, p. 277), and urged shippers 
to file their claims before the date mentioned in spite of the 
fact that there was some expectation that legislation necessary 
to extend the time limit would be obtained before that time. 

The circular also called attention to a point that A. A. Mc 
Laughlin, the Railroad Administration’s general solicitor, seemed 
to ignore, namely, that the case of Ellis vs. Payne (274 Federal 
453), the denial of a writ of certiorari in which was used by him 
as authority for the announcement, was, in fact, now before the 
Supreme Court on a writ of error. Inasmuch, the circular said, 
as it is probable that a year or more will pass before a decision 
will be rendered in the case, many cases will become outlawed 
in the meantime. On this point the circular said: 


If members have claims arising during the period of federal con- 
trol against which the two year and one day provision of the bill oi 
lading bars suit, we suggest that they file suit before February 2, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the two year and one day period, as 
it is possible the Supreme Court may follow the decision of the Com- 
mission in the Decker case, holding the two year and one day rule 
unlawful. In such an event if they have a suit pending they will be 
protected. 

Our counsel advises us that he regards it as imperative that the 
law be amended to provide that the provisions in the bill of lading, 
barring suits unless filed within two years and one day from date 0 
shipment, should be declared null and void by Congress, on all ship- 
ments moving during federal control. He suggests that the following 
amendment would meet the situation: 

‘Be it enacted by the House of Representatives, ete.: Actions al 
law, suits in equity and proceedings in admiralty, authorized by Sec- 
tion 206 of the transportation act to be brought against the Director 
General, may, without reference to the period of limitations referred 
to in said section, be brought at any time prior to March 1, 1923. All 
limitations in bills of lading upon the filing of suits to recover dam- 
ages for loss of or injury to property in the course of transportation 
during the period of federal control, shall be null and void.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 11481, the Certain-teed Prod: 
ucts Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

The Leckie Coal Co. and the Intersiate Coal & Dock Co. have 
been permitted to intervene in No. 13281, Smokeless Fuel Co. ¢t 
al. vs. Norfolk & Western. 

On request of applicant that its application be dismissed 
without prejudice the Commission has dismissed Finance Docket 
1607, In the matter of the application of the Wichita North- 
western Railway Company for authority to issue stock and 
bonds. 

The J. Hamburger Company has been permitted to inter: 
vene in No. 13120, National League of Commission Merchan's 
of the United States vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

The order in No. 11608, Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. vs. Di 
rector-General, C. B. & Q. et al., has been modified so a5 
become effective March 15 instead of February 24. : 

The Kansas City Live Stock Exchange has been permitte! 
to intervene in No. 13416, The Wichita Board of Commerce 
A. T. & 8S. F. et al. 


Our Washington Office is your Washington a 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 





REPARATION ON FUEL OIL 


A modification of the Commission’s decision in Laclede 
Steel Co. vs. Director General, 63 I. C. C., 381, has been recom- 
mended by Examiner C. I. Kephart, in a report on No. 12806, 
Roxana Petroleum Corporation vs. Director-General et al., so 
as to permit an award of reparation in this case, on a holding 
of unreasonableness as to the rates on 397 tanks of fuel oil, 
shipped from Roxana to Federal, Ill., over the Illinois Termi- 
nal, between January 1, 1919, and February 28, 1920, as well as 
shipments since then. The report also covers a sub-number of 
the same case, and No. 11564, Laclede Steel Company vs. same. 
In the earlier Laclede Steel case, reparation as to the 379 tank 
loads was denied, because the contracts on which the Roxana 
corporation had sold the fuel oil to the steel company were 
not introduced into the record. In the leading case and in 
the steel company case the rates attacked were 4.5 cents per 
100 pounds, plus $4 per car of 60,000 pounds and plus % cent 
per 100 pounds for the amount above 60,000 pounds. 

Contemporaneously a rate of $15 per car was in effect, 
from the Wood River district, including Roxana, to Glass 
Works, Ill., beyond Federal, but not to Federal, an interme- 
diate point. In the Laclede case, the Commission held that 
2.5 cents, $15 per car minimum, would have been a reasonable 
rate, but, on account of the failure of proof, reparation was 
denied. 

Adoption of Kephart’s recommendation in this case will 
cause the issuance of an order directing the Railroad Admin- 
istration to make reparation down to the basis of the 2.5 cent 
rate, $15 per car minimum. 


OVERCHARGES ON PETROLEUM 


Overcharges have been found by Examiner Charles R. 
Seal, in a report on No. 12890, Standard Oil Co. (California) 
vs. Amador Traction Co. et al., on shipments of petroleum and 
products, from and to points in Oklahoma, California, Utah, New 
York, Missouri, and Texas. He recommended an award of 
reparation. 

The case arose over the application of the 4.5-cent factor 
on petroleum and its products agreed upon after the increase 
in June, 1918, to more than one factor of rates made by com- 
bination. The examiner found that in the tariffs of a number 
of railroads controlled by the government, it was held out io 
shippers that but one addition of 4.5 cents would be made io 
the through rates. On the authority of the Sligo Iron Co. case, 
63 I. C. C., 648, the examiner said the government was respon- 
sible for the holding out to the public, and the offering would 
have to be made good on all roads, whether under government 
control or not, if the offering was to carry to the points on 
roads that might not have been under federal control when ihe 
offering was made. Seal said the Railroad Administration 
would not have to protect the single increase if it did not offer 
to carry to or from points on short line railroads, not under 
federal control, if the tariff publications applicable to such short 
lines were not connected up with transportation over the gov- 
ernment controlled railroads. 


DIVISIONS, ETC., FOR BARGE LINE 


A recommendation to the effect that the railroads be re- 
quired to treat the government’s Mississippi-Warrior service, 
operated by the inland waterways branch of the War Depart- 
ment, as a common carrier, has been made by Examiner F. 
W. MeM. Woodrow in a tentative report on No. 11893, United 
States War Department, Inland Waterways, Mississippi-Warrior 
Service vs. Abilene & Southern et al., and No. 11892, same vs. 
Same. He said the Commission should say in answer to the 
barge line’s contention for the division of through rates on a 
Mileage basis, that the Commission could not establish divisions 
based solely upon mileage, but had to take into consideration 
other elements enumerated in paragraph 6, section 15 of the 
iMterstate commerce law. He said the general principle upon 
which the present divisions were based should be approved, but 
that some of the rules and practices of the rail connections 
of the barge line should be condemned as unreasonable and un- 
Justly discriminatory. In their place the recommended rules 
to be observed by the railroads and the barge line in dividing 
the joint through rates and recommended reparation on the basis 
of the rules suggested by him. 

Through waybilling arrangements, Woodrow said, should be 
established, and car rental should not be assessed against the 
Complaining barge line. 

Switching charging on port-to-port traffic were and are not 
unreasonable, Woodrow said, but were and are unjustly dis- 
Criminatory because the railroads treated the barge line as if 
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it were a shipper and not another common carrier. The exam- 
iner said the discrimination should be removed by the establish- 
ment, for the future, of switching charges, on the port-to-port 
traffic where two or more carriers performed the switching 
service, which will not exceed the industrial charge of the 
carrier furnishing the car plus the respective reciprocal charges 
of the other carriers engaged in hauling the traffic to or from 
the barge line terminals. Woodrow said no damage with 
respect to port-to-port switching charges had been shown and 
therefore reparation should be denied. 

The first case, No. 11893, involved the division of through 
rates. The second case, No. 11892, covered the terminal feature 
of the general complaint, caused by the fact that the rail con- 
nections of the barge line treated the traffic coming to and 
going from the barge line as if it were traffic that was being 
handled for a shipper. 

In respect of divisions the barge line contended that the 
divisions had been unjust and unreasonable since March 1, 
1920, on which day the government returned the railroads to 
their owners. The examiner said, however, the Commission, in 
accordance with precedents established by it, should limit its 
reparation order in respect to divisions to the time subsequent 
to the filing of the complaint. 

The examiner recommended rules for the divisions of joint 
rates as follows: 


A. If joint rates are established in connection with the water 
lines via junctions where divisions of the all-rail rates are effective, 
the rail carrier shall receive its proportion of the all-rail rates as 
arrived at by such divisions. 

B. Where all-rail rates are in effect between the points to be 
served by the water-and rail routes and the all-rail routes do not 
divide at the junction with the water line, the revenue of the rail 
lines shall be determined as follows: 

1. The rail lines shall receive beyond the nearest prorating 
point their established proportions of the all-rail rates. 

From the point at which freight is delivered to, or received 
from, the water line, up to or from such prorating point, the rail 
earriers shall receive as their proportion a division of the remainder 
of the all-rail rate worked out on the short rail route between the 
points and, for this purpose, these short-line mileages shall be 
divided on 40-mile blocks. The rail portion of the rail-and-water 
route shall receive the number of blocks represented by the distance 
to and from the water carrier. c 

3. Where prorating point is not intermediate to the point of 
origin or destination and the point to which freight is delivered to or 
received from the Barge line, the rail carrier or carriers. shall 
receive as their proportion a division of the all-rail rate worked 
out on the short rail route between the points, and for this purpose 
these short-line mileages shall be divided on 40-mile blocks with an 
additional 40 miles for terminal. The rail portion of the rail-and- 
water route shall receive the number of blocks represented by the 
distance between point of origin or destination and the point of inter- 
change with the water carrier, plus the 40-mile terminal. 

4. In figuring percentages on block bases, above outlined, a 
minimum of 20 per cent shall accrue to either line. 

C. Before determining the divisions as outlined in rules A and 
B, where it is customary in the division of the all-rail rates to 
deduct arbitraries before prorating such arbitraries are to be deducted 
from and added to the proportion of the line performing that por- 
tion of the through service of which it would be added in the dis- 
tribution of the all-rail revenue. 

D. 1. The point of interchange between the Barge Line and 
rail carriers shall be at the Barge Line’s wharf. 

2. At interchange points where intermediate switching is necessary 
to place the cars on the tracks most convenient to the Barge Line, 
the charges for such switching shall be paid by the rail lines on 
traffic delivered to the boat line, and by the boat line on traffic de- 
livered to the rail lines, in accordance with the usual custom. The 
applicable reciprocal switching charge shall be assessed the Barge 
Line and the rail lines. 

On less-than-carload freight, if handled to interchange by car, 
the same rules shall apply as on carload traffic, but where a dray- 
age is necessary to. make the transfer, the drayage shall be per- 
formed at the expense of the delivering carrier. 

3. Where the Barge Line is responsible for delaying cars at 
interchange points it shall be assessed the regular per diem charge. 
No per diem shall be allowed the Barge Line in the event its equip- 
ment is delayed by the rail lines. “ 

4. The Barge Line shall assume the cost of transferring freight 
from barge to car and from car to barge. 


RATE ON SESAME SEED 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
Henry C. Keene in a tentative report on No. 12811, Globe Cotton 
Oil Mills vs. Director-General, as agent, on a proposed finding 
that a rate of 55 cents on two shipments of sesame seed from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, Cal., in 1918 was unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded 25 cents per 100 pounds. 


MISROUTING OF COKE 


Examiner C. I. Kephart has proposed an award of reparation 
in a tentative report on No. 12523, Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Director-General, as agent, Louisiana Western, et al., 
on a finding that a carload of coke shipped July 14, 1919, from 
Chaison, Tex., to Lake Charles, La., was misrouted. A rate of 
26.5 cents per 100 pounds was applied on the shipment which 
was routed via the Kansas City Southern, but which moved via 
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Southern Pacific lines. The applicable rate via the Kansas City 
Southern was $1.65 per ton and the examiner said reparation 
should be made to that basis. 


PETROLEUM, BURKBURNETT, TEX., TO ROXANA, ILL. 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner C. I. Kephart in No. 
12722, Roxana Petroleum Corporation vs. Director-General et al., 
as to rates on 125 tank cars of petroleum from Burkburnett, 
Tex., to Roxana, Ill., between January 29 and March 15, 1919. 
The rate assessed was 36.5 cents per 100 pounds. Kephart 
said the Commission should hold that unreasonable to the extent 
it exceded the rate of 34.5 cents to East St. Louis and award 
reparation to that basis. 


RATES ON FUEL OIL 


Examiner Bronson Jewell, in a report on No. 12330, Iowa 
Malleable Iron Co. vs. Director-General et al., recommended a 
holding of unreasonableness as to rates on fuel oil from the 
midcontinent field and the Kansas City district to Fairfield and 
Ottumwa, Ia., on shipments moved in 1919 and 1921. The exam- 
iner said that the rates collected should be held unreasonable 
to the extent that those from group No. 1 to Ottumwa and Fair- 
field exceeded the rates to St. Louis, and from the other groups 
by more than one cent over rate to St. Louis. Reparation is to 
be made to the complainant and to the Stoessel Oil Works, an 
oil dealer at Ottumwa. The report also covers No. 12384 Ot- 
tumwa Chamber of Commerce vs. same et al. 


RATES ON MOTOR BENZOL 


In a report on No. 12272, Pure Oil Co. vs. Director-General, 
as agent, Examiner Henry C. Keene recommended a holding of 
unreasonableness and an award of reparation as to the rates 
of motor benzol, in tank cars, from Steelton, Minn., to Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Miles City, Mont., and Spokane, Wash., shipped 
between April and October 1919. Rates were collected at fifth- 
class. Later the rates were reduced to the gasoline basis of 
14.5 cents to Minneapolis, 89.5 to Miles City and 94.5 to Spokane. 


RATES ON PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS 


In No. 12870, Indiahoma Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
Examiner John T. Money recommended a finding that rates on 
wrought iron and cast iron pipe, pipe fittings and connections 
from Drumright, Quay and Shamrock, Okla., to Ranger, Tex., 
during federal control, were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 44 cents from Quay, 51.5 cents from Shamrock and 52 
cents from Drumright. The railroads involved, chiefly the Sa- 
pulpa & Oil Field Railroad Company and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, did not apply the legal rate when the shipments 
were moved. The Oil Field railroad was owned at that time, 
by means of stock control, by the St. Louis-San Francisco, but 
rates were charged as if they were separate corporations. 


RATE ON STRAWBERRIES 


In a tentative report on No. 12378, Haley-Neeley Company 
vs. American Railway Express and Director-General, Examiner 
Bronson Jewell said the Commission should hold a rate of $2.46 
on strawberries by express from St. Louis to Aberdeen, S. D., 
June 9, 1919, was not unreasonable and the complaint should 
be dismissed. 


GASOLINE TO AKRON, OHIO 


Examiner R. L. Shanafelt has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 13086 Standard Oil Company vs. Director-General, Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al., on a holding that rates on gaso- 
line, in tank cars, from Greybull and Casper, Wyo., to Akron, O., 
in the period between August 20 and October 31, 1918, were not 
unreasonable. The complainant alleged the rates were unrea- 
sonable because the factors east of East Burlington and East 
Clinton, Ill., exceeded 22.5 cents. The factors were 25.5 cents. 

The case arose from the misapprehension as to the factors 
that would apply east of the Mississippi to Akron, via the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown. The complainant thought that inasmuch 
as the factors via government controlled lines were 25.5 the 
same factory would be used in determining rates to Akron via 
the A. C. & Y., not under federal control, but in competition with 
controlled lines. The examiner said the fact that the factors 
were not the same, and that later the 25.5 cent factor was re- 
duced to 22.5 cents, did not show the higher one to have been 
unreasonable. 


RATES ON HORSES AND MULES 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in a report on No. 12233, 
Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., a complaint 
assailing the rates on horses and mules, from points north of 
the Ohio and west of the Mississippi rivers to Atlanta, Birming- 
ham and Montgomery, as being in violation of the first, third 
and fourth sections of the interstate commerce law and section 
10 of the federal control act, recommended a holding that the 
through rates which were higher than the aggregate of the 
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intermediates were to that extent unreasonable. He said repara- 
tion should be awarded as to shipments which were charged 
rates in contravention of that part of the fourth section. He 
said relief from the requirements of that part of the law should 
be denied and that otherwise the assailed rates had not been 
shown to be or to have been unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 


RATES ON COAL FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


In a tentative report on No. 12712, Hood Coal Co. et al. vs, 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co. et al., Examiner M. G. de 
Quevedo recommended a holding that the transportation -of coal 
from mines between Shinnston and Bingamon Junction, both 
in West Virginia, to points in other states, via the Monongahela 
Power & Railway Company, formerly the Monongahela Valley 
Traction Company, was by a common carrier subject to the 
provisions of the act. The object of the complainant was to 
procure joint rates on the ground that existing combinations 
were unreasonable, but Mr. Quevedo recommended a holding 
that the combinations were and are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


RATES ON POTATOES FROM MAINE 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Lawrence Satterfield, in a report on No. 12274, American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Bangor & Aroos- 
took et al., on a holding that the all-rail and rail-water-and-rail 
rates on potatoes from northern Maine producting points to 
destinations in southeastern territory, since February 18, 1920, 
as to the all-rail rates, and since August and September, 1917, 
as to the other class of rates, were and are not unreasonable. 
Satterfield said the Commission should deny the prayer for the 
establishment of joint rates. 


RATES ON WOOLEN YARN 


An award of reparation on account of an unreasonable first 
class rate on woolen yarn from Skowhegan, Me., has been made 
by Examiner M. G. de Quevedo, in a report on No. 12492, Maine 
Spinning Co. et al. vs. Maine Central et al. He said the Com- 
mission should hold unreasonable the first class rate from 
Skowhegan to Worcester, which was higher than the contem- 
poraneous commodity rate to Uxbridge and Millbury, Mass., to 
which Worcester is directly intermediate. The examiner said 
the Commission should hold the first class rates on woolen yarn, 
any quantity, from Skowhegan to points other than Worcester, 
on the New Haven in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut had not been shown to be unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. 


RATES ON CEDAR POSTS FROM ARKANSAS 

A finding of unreasonableness, another of misrouting, and 
an award of reparation have been recommended by Examiner 
Bronson Jewell, in a report on No. 12308, Nebraska Bridge Sup- 
ply & Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, as to rates 
on cedar posts from points of origin in Arkansas to various 
destinations in Nebraska and Kansas, except from Pyatt, Ark. 
to Orleans, Neb. One shipment he found to have been mis- 
routed. The examiner said reparation should be awarded on 
five shipments but not as to three others, because of doubt as 
to whether an award could be made to account of the Southern 
Red Cedar Post Company, even if that company was a subsidiary 
of the complainant. 


RATES ON BEVERAGES TO WICHITA 

Approval of subsequently established rates on non-alcoholic 
cereal beverages, and a recommendation that reparation be 
made on shipments from St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, St. Paul 
and common points to Wichita, on the prior rates have beet 
suggested by Examiner F. E. Early in a report on No. 12326, 
Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
shipments in question, about 250 carloads, moved after Jal- 
uary 1, 1917. The complainant asked rates to Wichita which 
would not exceed, on a ton-mile basis, the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained to Kansas City. After the complaint was filed 
the carriers proposed a readjustment, including reductions to 
Wichita and increases to the competitive points, which the ex 
aminer said would have been reasonable maximum rates as of 
August 26, 1920. 


RATES ON LUMBER FROM OREGON 

Examiner H. J. Wagner, in a report on No. 12914, Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
recommended a holding of undue prejudice and an order requir: 
ing its removal, as to rates on lumber and other forest products 
from points in Oregon south of Portland and north of and i 
cluding Leona, and from points on the Astoria branch of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle to destinations in Montana, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin. The examiner said the 
rates should be held unduly prejudicial in so far as the car 
(Continued on page 326) 
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GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“It is my judgment that a reduction of passenger fares to 3 
cents a mile would give the carriers more net earnings, ulti- 
mately, than the present rate,” said Clyde M. Reed, chairman of 
the Kansas commission, speaking as one of the witnesses for 
the state commissions in the general rate inquiry at the after- 
noon session, February 2. “I am strongly of the opinion that 
the passenger rates are too high. They are higher than the 
iraffic can bear and the railroads would be benefited by their 
reduction. 

“Contrary to the judgment of every railroad traffic man and 
every railroad attorney, it is my life-long conviction that the rate 
does affect business. Automobile traffic is seriously interfering 
with the business of the railroads.” 

“Would a difference of $3.60 in the fare from Topeka to 
Colorado Springs keep Mrs. Reed from going to Colorado 
Springs?” asked Commissioner Lewis, who had figured that that 
would be the difference in dollars arising from the difference 
in the basis rates of 3 and 3.6 cents per mile. 

“If you’re a married man, you know the answer,” smilingly 
remarked the witness, amid the laughter of those in the room 
“That question is a little too profound to answer, but I do be- 
lieve the business of a railroad is affected by the rate.” 

As to the so-called surcharge for passengers in Pullman 
cars, Mr. Reed said the passenger who rides in a Pullman cat 
undoubtedly receives a more valuable service than the one who 
rides in another kind of car and should pay more for it. He 
said the Kansas commission had allowed the surcharge to re- 
main, although it was admitted that it was not scientifically 
placed. The witness said he hated that word scientifically, but 
his idea was that the surcharge was based upon the time the 
passenger spent in the Pullman rather than the distance trav 
eed, and that distance, in this instance, should have been more 
of a factor than had been the fact in imposing the surcharge. 

As a personal suggestion, that would not bind him, Mr. Reed 
suggested that the basic passenger fare be reduced to 3 cents 
a mile, that the surcharge be removed, and that 3.6 cents be 
made the charge for transportation in the heavier cars. Answer- 
ing a question by Commisioner Aitchison, Mr. Reed said that the 
higher rate for travel in a Pullman could be arranged, between 
competitive points, on the principle that governs the making of 
passenger fares between such points now; that is, the longer 
lines would be allowed to sell tickets for travel on a Pullman 
at the rate for the short line. 

A. G. Patterson, president of the Public Service Commission 
of Alabama, indorsed what Chairman Reed had said. He added 
that the railroads in Alabama had been making excursion fares 
recently and the public responded liberally, showing, as he 
thought, the public would travel if fares were made lower. 

This testimony was based on studies of operating ratios on 
freight and passenger business submitted in the form of exhibits 
by C. E. Schreiber, rate man for the Wisconsin commission. 


Reduction in Passenger Fares 


Members and representatives of state railroad and public 
utility commissions testifying almost exclusively in favor of a 
reduction in the basic passenger fare from 3.6 to 3 cents per 
mile occupied the time of the Commission at the morning ses- 
sion February 3. The witnesses were. O. O. Calderhead, rate 
expert of the Department of Public Works of Washington, the 
successor to the utilities commission of that state; J. F. Shaugh- 
lessy of the Nevada commission; Fred W. Putnam of the Min- 
lesota commission, who had had charge of the presentation of 
the state commissions’ side of the case up to that time; Paul A. 
Walker, special counsel for the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, who made a statement that if a witness for that body had 
been present, he would have testified so and so; and George E. 
Erb, president of the Idaho Public Utilities Commission. 

It was the intention of Mr. Calderhead to speak only of the 
desirability of stimulating business by a reduction in passenger 
fares, but he adverted to the testimony of H. W. Prickett to the 
effect that Australian coal was coming into Pacific coast ports. 
Mr. Calderhead said that normally the state of Washington pro- 
duced coal enough to supply itself and have some left over for 
shipment to California, where it meets the Utah coal moving on 
ower rates. Mr. Prickett had asked for a 20 per cent reduction 
® the theory that Utah coal was not moving as freely as it 
should because rates were too high. The witness said that if 
reductions in freight rates should be ordered, the reductions 
should be applied to lumber, land products, salmon, canned goods 
ag stock, because Washington producers were so far from 
lat After Saying that reductions in passenger fares would stimu- 
ate business, Mr. Calderhead said that the motor truck and 
automobile Stage were operating in Washington very much as 
. e@ railroads. They had filed tariffs and classifications and 
Otered into through route and joint rate arrangements. He said 
je the frequency of the stage service created new business 

» therefore, it was difficult for him to estimate how much of 

® stage revenue was from created business and how much 
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came from busines formerly done by the railroads. He esti- 
mated that their annual revenues amounted to $2,000,000. The 
trucks, he said, were also creating havoc with the business of 
the boat lines on Puget Sound because they were going by short 
ferryage to Vancouver Island, and distributing their lading to 
points on the island long before the boats starting at the same 
time could arrive at their destination via their roundabout routes. 
Answering a question by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Calderhead 
said that, of course, in view of the fact that the products of 
the farm and the forest had been given the benefit of reductions, 
other classes and commodities should be given relief before 
farm and forest products were again considered. 

Mr. Shaughnessy suggested a reduction of passenger fares 
to the 3-cent basis and the removal of discrimination against 
Nevada, New Mexico and Arizona by bringing their passenger 
fares down to the basis in neighboring states. He said the main- 
line basis in those states was 4.6 cents and the branch line basis 
6 cents. In a few parts of the states the branch line basis was 
even higher, he said. 

“The Commission has held that the bases of fares in those 
states were not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, has it 
not?” asked Fred H. Wood. 

“Yes, but it has also reopened that case for further hearing 
and we hope to persuade it that the bases are wrong,” said 
Shaughnessy. 

It was the conclusion of Mr. Putnam, based on talks he had 
with railroad trainmen, hotelkeepers and business men, that 
passenger fares were too high. One hotel man, he said, called 
attention to the fact that when the fare was 2 cents per mile, the 
country merchant frequently came to the city to buy goods. Now 
he comes seldom, he said. 

Commissioner Hall inquired if the Volstead law had had any- 
thing to do with the production of the depression in business. 
He suggested grain, hops and cooperage as affecting Milwaukee. 

“T do not live in Milwaukee,” retorted the witness. 

“But you suggested that the country merchant does not 
come to the city as often as formerly,” said Mr. Hall. 


“The Volstead law might be the cause of some traveling to 
the cities, because, according to reports, that is where it is vio- 
lated,” said Putnam. The witness thought the law had had some 
effect, especially on cooperage. He said the traveling salesmen 
undoubtedly were using the automobile, on account of its greater 
flexibility, for short jumps but for jumps of forty and fifty miles, 
he said, they preferred the railroad trains, costs being equal. 

The witness and Commissioner Hall argued about the for- 
mer’s conclusion that the Pullman surcharge was not a good 
way to obtain more money from the passenger using the heavier 
equipment. Mr. Hall’s questions seemed to imply on his part 
that that method of collecting the greater sum for the more 
valuable service was the cheapest and most just way to obtain 
it, rather than have it assessed on the mileage basis. 

“Would you have the fare vary with the weight of the pas- 
senger?” asked Ralph Merriam, who believes he is a gentleman 
notwithstanding the dictum of Thomas B. Reed that no gentle- 
man weighs more than 200 pounds. Putnam, whose weight 
would not be discussed by excessively polite persons, thought 
not. 


Mr. Walker said that if a witness for the Oklahoma com- 
mission were present he would testify that reduction in pas- 
senger fares would produce greater revenue. 


Mr. Erb said that if any reductions were to be made, Idaho, 
the condition of whose people is desperate, would prefer them 
to be made on mineral products, lumber, live stock and agri- 
cultural products. 


“T do not wish to be understood as claiming that a reduc- 
tion of freight rates is a panacea for all our ills, but it is true 
that rates are abnormally high as compared with prices of 
basic productions and it is equally true that the producer looks 
upon these carrying charges as the thing which stands in the 
way of marketing,” said Mr. Erb. 

“It is also true that what we need in Idaho today is suffi- 
cient faith in the future to encourage production and develop- 
ment and that without such an optimistic belief our future out- 
look is gloomy. 

“T am not a rate man and not qualified to testify as to rate 
relationship, but I am quite confident that there is some point 
in the rate scale to which reduction can be made, which will not 
only give material encouragement and relief to the producer, 
but at the same time afford the carriers equally as great revenue 
as present rate schedules.” ’ 


Hoover Testifies 


Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, who ap- 
peared at the request of the Commission on the afternoon of 
February 3, made the following statement: 


In responding to the invitation to discuss some of the problems 
present in your general railroad investigation, I shall devote myself 
to three of the railway topics which especially arise from the present 
economic situation. 

I do not need to review at length that we are recovering from the 
destruction and inflation of the greatest war in history, that we are 
suffering from the waste, the extravagance, and over-expansion of 
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the post-war boom, and that the war has brought about great shifts 
in the movement and price levels of commodities between nations. 

I would, however, suggest that it might be profitable for our peo- 
ple to get a somewhat clearer perspective of our own, and the world’s, 
troubles and problems. Even a superficial survey must bring us out 
of an atmosphere of gloomy introspection into an assuring realization 
that, great as our dislocations may seem to be, we relatively are 
in an enviable position. Our nation is unshaken and as a people we 
are getting our bearings in a world of perplexing economic adjust- 
ments. While there is unemployment and lack of profit taking, we are 
free of panic. We are comparatively more restless than injured. For 
instance, as heavy as our tax burden is it is still less than one-half 
as great in proportion to our national productivity as the other states 
in the war. 

The violence of our readjustment, however, is without parallel 
and we sometimes tend to color our measures for the future by the 
depression we are in. The fact is, that we must predicate all plans 
for the future on the ultimate return of the American people to a 
normal economic activity, with our annual progress in the expansion 
of our production, of our plant and equipment, of our skill and our 
efficiency. There can be no question that this return will take place, 
and no responsibile body will approach our problems on any other 
basis. Not one of us would submit to the charge that we were not 
prepared to bet against any odds upon the future of the United States. 
Our problem is to expedite this recovery—to speed up employment of 
our workers, and thereby find market for our farmers. 

If we look at the national economic situation as a whole, the 
greatest impulse that can be given to recovery from any source what- 
ever is a reduction of rates on primary commodities combined with 
the immediate resumption of railway construction and equipment. The 
first depends upon reduction of operating costs, the second upon res- 
toration of credit for our railways. 

One thing is absolute. Our transportation facilities are below the 
needs of our country, and unless we have a quick resumption of con- 
struction, the whole community—agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial—will be gasping from a strangulation caused by insufficient 
transportation the moment that our business activities resume. For 
the past five years we have had no consequential expansion to our 
railway transportation machine. With but one interval of 9 months 
in 1918 and 1919 we had a car shortage throughout the whole of the 
years 1916-17-18-19 and 20. This shortage rose to as high as 160,000 
cars with a corresponding shortage of motive power. We paid tre- 
mendous sums in commercial losses and unemployment in conse- 
quence. We laid it onto the war. We should lay in onto our lack 
of foresight and antagonism to railroads. 

Few people seem to realize the amount of expansion in our trans- 
portation machine necessary to keep pace with the growth of the 
country. And an equal few seem to have any notion of the price 
we pay for not having it. Our country is more dependent upon rail- 
way transport than any other. All others have comparatively greater 
coast lines and internal waterways. The experience of the twenty 
years before the war has shown that we must build an extension of 
lines, including terminal facilities, additional sidings, etc., every year 
equal to the construction of a new railway from New York to San 
Francisco. We must add at least 120,000 cars and 2,500 locomotives 
annually to our equipment. Since we entered the war in 1917 we have 
constructed at least 10,000 miles of railways less than our increasing 
population and economic development called for and we are behind in 
rolling stock by about 4,000 locomotives and 200,000 cars. I wish to 
emphasize that unless we can have an immediate resumption of con- 
struction and equipment, our commercial community will pay treble 
the cost of the whole of them in their losses of a single season. The 
very moment that we reach anything like normal business we shall 
see a repetition of car shortages, followed by an increase in the cost 
of coal to the consumer from one to three dollars a ton; we shall 
again see premiums of 20 cents a bushel for the use of cars for mov- 
ing grain; we shall, in fact, see a shortage of commodities to the con- 
sumer, and we shall see gluts upon the hands of the producers. We 
shall see factories filled with orders again closed for lack of cars; 
we shall see large intermittency in employment, and we shall see the 
usual profiteering in commodities due to a stricture between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

There would be no difficulty whatever, by basing such losses on 
the experiences we have already had, to calculate a loss to the Amer- 
ican people of a billion dollars for each one of these periodic trans- 
portation shortages. 


Furthermore. there is nothing that is so irrecoverable a loss to the 
nation as idle shops and idle men. Today we have both. There is 
nothing that will so quickly start the springs of business and em- 
ployment as an immediate resumption of construction and equipment 
of the railways. When business does resume we shall need all of our 
capacity for the production of consumable goods. We shall not only 
find it strangled for lack of transportation, but we shall find ourselves 
plunging into the manufacture of this very railway equipment and 
construction in competition with consumable goods for materials and 
labor. Herein lies the basic cause of destructive price inflation and 
booms, with all their waste and over-expansion. In times of depres- 
sion we should prepare for the future and by doing so we can cure the 
depression itself. : 


If we examine the fundamental reasons for failure to resume 
equipment, we w'!l find them in the loss of confidence in railways as 
an investment and the competition of tax free securities. We have 
passed the period of credit strain in this depression. Surplus capital 
is pouring by hundreds of millions monthly into tax free securities 
and foreign loans, and yet our railways are unable to finance the 
most moderate of construction programs. The confidence of the public 
in railway investments was at so low an ebb before the war that 
finance by the issue of common and preferred stocks had become 
impossible and railway expansion was living on bond issues. The con- 
fidence of an assurance and continuity in earning power to cover this 
burden of bonds has been even lowered since the war began, because 
of the uncertainties of both rising and falling prices, of rising and fall- 
ing wages, of rising and falling rates preventing all regularity of earn- 
ings upon which an investor could be convinced, even if no other dif- 
ficult factors entered into the problem. I see no occasion to go into 
the labyrinth of past railway finance, its propriety, or lack of pro- 
priety, its foolishness or its skill. That generation is gone by. This 
Commission approaches the financial problems of the railways upon 
the actual value, not upon their issues of securities, and I take it we 
are living for the future, not the past. We want transportation, and 
we want it with the values of private initiative and clean public 
service. 

If we look to the immediate future with its complete necessity of 
paring the railway earnings down to little more than bond interest, 
until we give relief to the shipper (and thus the primary foundation 
to business recovery) I can see little likelihood of convincing the 
investor as to his margins of safety. There is an atmosphere that our 
railways will never again earn profits, and that they are not as an 
industry worthy of investment, and that because private investors 
will not come to their assistance nobody can do anything. 

Far from it being impossible for our railways again to return to a 
profitable footing, I believe it is possible to demonstrate that on an 
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average they will become very profitable. 
reduction of prices and wage levels will settle at a plane no lower than 
50 per cent over pre-war, and if we assume that the present rates are 


If we assume that the 


to maintain, and if we assume restored traffic, then the earnings of 
our railways would exceed 15 per cent on the whole of the Commis. 
sion’s tentative valuation. Surely there is room here for safety to 
investment, as well as relief to the shipper. : 

But the circumstances being as they are, confidence being at a low 
ebb, we do not have the equipment necessary for our business. We 
are driving headlong for a setback to our whole commerce the very 
moment that we begin to get on our feet. 

In these circumstances it seems to me vital that the railways, as 
our greatest industry, should propose a courageous program of board. 
visioned betterments, and if necessary, the government should consider 
giving the use of its superior credit. It would not cost the taxpayer 
a cent to give the government guarantee to equipment trusts upon 
the responsibility of the railways, the proceeds devoted entirely to 
improvement and equipment. This is no proposal to take money from 
the taxpayer. It is a proposal to save him from paying treble the 
amount of his guarantee in profiteering and losses. It will render 
reduction of rates earlier, for unless something is done the improve. 
ments will have to be paid over years out of increased rates. Nor 
would we lose a cent upon the guarantee for if American railways 
cannot earn interest upon their borrowings let us throw up our hands 
and prepare for a second Russia. 

A real program of construction would in its various ramifications 
give relief to five or six hundred thousand of our unemployed. It 
would enable even added numbers to increase their standard of living, 
and thus give increased market to the produce of our farmers. Our 
farmers who look to foreign markets for their surplus should stop to 
consider that our home consumption of meat decreased nearly 7 
pounds per capita in 1921, mostly owing to unemployment, and that if 
this decrease could be overcome it would be worth more than a 35 
per cent increase in exports. 

We talk glibly of giving billions of credits to foreign countries, to 
increase our farm exports. I wish to say, with all responsibility for 
the statement, that a billion dollars spent upon American railways, 
will give more employment to our people, more advance to our in- 
dustry, more assistance to our farmers, than twice that sum expended 
outside the frontiers of the United States—and there will be greater 
security for the investor. 

Finally, I want to refer to the veritable witches’ cauldron, being 
fed constantly with hates distilled from the misdeeds of railway pro- 
moters in the past, from the conflicts between the railways and the 
farmers, between the railways and their workmen. From all the 
confusion that arises from it we destroy our railways and destroy 
ourselves. With this Commission on one hand assuring honesty in 
finance, justice to the shipper and the railway investor, with the Rail- 
way Labor Board assuring justice to workers, and above all, with a 
great spirit of public service in our generation of railway managers, it 
is time to call off the witches and take some vision of our national 
situation if we are to pull ourselves out of this depression. 


Railway Rates. 


3efore entering upon the question of readjustment of rates, I wish 
to set out some factors in the present economic situation that bear 
upon the entire question. 

The following table shows a few commodities and service groups, 
compared to 1913 as 100: 
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Cost of living, variously estimated, from........ 162-180 
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This table at once demonstrates: 
(1) The inequality in prices and wages between different groups 
of commodities. 


(2) The great increase in spread between ‘“‘producer’s” and ‘‘con- 
sumer’s”’ goods. 
(3) The lag in wage scales. 


As the population engaged in the ‘‘deflated’’ producer’s goods— 
agriculture and metals, woods, etc.—comprise one-half the total in 
number of the nation, their power to buy the same ratio of con- 
sumer’s goods has been: reduced to less than 70 per cent of pre-wal, 
and is the consequent cause of a large part of the industrial and 
commercial unemployment and stagnation in our cities and our trans- 
portation. 

I wish to espectially call your attention to the indicated enormous 
increase in spread between primary producer’s and ultimate con- 
sumer’s goods. In considering it, we must bear in mind that when We 
use 100 for both consumer’s and producer’s goods of 1913, we have 
already included the spread between producer and consumer at that 
period. I, therefore, believe that the index numbers indicate an In- 
crease of 100 per cent in the actual spread. It is right here where the 
most of our economic difficulties lie today. Our increased cost of 
manufacture and distribution bears two relations to the rate question 
—first, that the increase of rates of from 30 per cent to 100 per cent 
in different commodities are part of it, and are in turn part caused 
by it; and second, the increased rates bear very unequally on different 
groups in the community. 1 

If we search for the cause of this increase of spread we sha 
find therein a vast complex of increased taxation, increased wages 
rents, and a dozen items, all reacting upon each other, and also eX- 
pressing themselves in increased cost of operating the railways. For 
instance, the total increase in national, state and municipal taxes 
since 1913 is approximately $5,640,000,000. At the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, our total national productivity is probably poeod 
where around fifty billions of dollars, of which over 10 per cent -~ 
now be devoted to increased taxes. This sum of money must t 
obtained either from the producer or the consumer and in any — 
a considerable part of the taxes contributes to widen the apres 
Because the increase in spread due to taxes necessitates a spira 
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increased wages, rents, etc., and before its force expends itself, my 
own opinion is that possibly 20 points in the distorted index number 
flows from increased taxes. : 2 

The increase of railway rates since 1913 in Class I railways, 1921, 
is about $2,600,000,000, of which about $1,400,000,000 are due to wage 
increases and about $160,000,000 to tax increases. If our traffics were 
normal the total increase of rates would be more like $3,500,000,000. 
These sums enter into this increase in the spread and carry with them 
a further trail of increased living costs and again a spiral of higher 
wages, rents, etc., in all other branches of manufacture and dis- 
tribution. ' 

There are other causes of the increased spread, some of which will 
be mitigated with time. 

No one can say to what particular table-land of prices and wages 
we may settle upon, but it is a certainty that the exchange value of 
producer’s goods will not again line up with consumer’s goods unless 
we can decrease the costs and eliminate the wastes of our whole 
manufacturing and distribution trades. And unless we can secure 
their nearer proximity we will retard a return of employment and 
prosperity. 

I wish to digress for just a moment from railway to agricultural 
subjects, to point out that the recent projects for fixing farm prices by 
law are apparently founded on the notion that by raising agricultural 
prices up to the levels of consumer’s goods we can remedy the 
extreme hardship of our farmers. Even if it be possible to raise the 
prices, much less advantage would accrue to the farmer than antici- 
pated. Unless the “spread” is decreased by actual savings, the costs 
of manufacture and distribution would be at least partially increased 
by higher prices of producer’s goods. The spread is fundamentally 
due to increased cost of manufacture and distribution, not to the fall 
in producers’ goods. The real remedy is an attack upon the causes 
of the spread and thereby to bring consumer’s goods down to the 
producer’s buying power. ; 

It is a certainty that in order to decrease the spread, railway 
rates must come down and for rates to come down costs of railway 
operation in wages and prices of supplies must be reduced. Until 
this adjustment is secured the economic machine will continue to 
move slowly. We cannot and should not expect wages to come back 
to pre-war levels. Many of our wage scales were too low in pre- 
war times. They can follow down step by step with the cost of liv- 
ing, but there are permanent charges in this spread, such as the 
taxes, which will hold the cost of living above pre-war levels. We 
— gain our other reductions in the spread by increased national 
efficiency. 


The Method of Readjusting Rates. 


The involved complex of transportation rates was obviously 
originally based on some relationship to the value of commodities, 
mitigated by competition. In other words, the old slogan of ‘‘what 
the traffic will bear’’ had some economic background. But this en- 
tire conception of rate making was destroyed by horizontal raises. 
We have rates clearly beyond what the traffic can bear. 

The increases in railway rates during the past five years have 
fallen with extraordinary inequality on different commodities and 
different groups of people in the community. The country grew up, 
its industries were distributed under ratios of costs between different 
commodities, ratios between raw materials and finished goods, ratios 
between the farm and city. These have all been distorted by the 
horizontal rises. The increases in rates since 1914, for instance, have 
added probably less than 1 per cent to the price of cotton goods on 
the average haul but it has added probably 60 per cent to the price 
of coal. The increased rates since 1914 have added nearly 100 per 
cent to the cost of asembling the materials for pig iron. 

All this is artificially forcing our industry to move toward their 
raw materials. This does not alone represent the starting of a new 
factory; it is a movement of the whole mechanism of the community, 
labor, homes, schools, railways and what not—an enormous duplica- 
tion of plant and loss of capital. We will ultimately have the rates 
a and then we will destroy the new industries created 
under it. 

Of equal importance there is a new economic light on this dis- 
tortion of rates evident under the stress of the last few years. That 
is, the better realization that some increase of rates come mostly 
off the producer, while others are paid by the consumer. Increases 
in spread between producer and consumer do not fall equally upon 
each of them. In primary commodities where the price is fixed by 
international competition, the increase or decrease in rates is a de- 
duction from the producer. Take wheat, for instance, the point of 
competition with foreign produce lies at Liverpool. The net to the 
producer is Liverpool less transportation and other handling charges. 
Therefore, increases of rates are a deducfion from the farmers’ price. 
The same thing applies to the producer in certain cases of domestic 
competition. Also where there is rapid turnover, as in manufacture, 
and consequent ability to reduce supply, the consumer pays the 
freight, as processes of productivity will not continue below profit 
point. In most manufactured commodities the consumer pays the 
freight, for production quickly shrinks when prices at the factory 
become unprofitable and the price to the buyer is the factory price 
plus the freight. For instance, in hides, the farmer gets the inter- 
national price less freight. On boots he pays the manufacturer’s cost, 
profit and freight. 

It appears to me that with the paralysis induced by the increased 
spread, we have to take a broader vision of what part of the com- 
munity is suffering most and direct such concessions through the 
railway rates as can be given to that group—if we would better equal- 
ize the whole economic load. 

During the past eight months, the railways have made many 
thousand readjustments of local rates in endeavoring to heal local 
distortions, but I am convinced that the whole railway rate struc- 
ture needs a most systematic overhaul in the light of these new 
economic forces that have been brought into play. We obviously 
must maintain the average rate that will support our transporta- 
tion systems adequately and such an overhauling of rates might quite 
well mean the advancement of rates in certain commodities in order 


jan compensation can be given to others where there is undue 
uress. 


If I were to discuss the rates charged today I should say at once 
that a decrease in passenger rates is not nearly so vital to the com- 
munity as freight rates, for passenger rates do not enter into the 

spread” in proportion to the relative volume of earnings. If I 
Were examining the freight rates I should at once say that coal, 
Metals, wood, and agricultural and other producers’ goods should 
be reduced to the bottom before L. C. L. and class rates are touched. 

I would be willing to go even farther and say that I am convinced 
that even if the Commission cannot at the present moment justifiably 
reduce railway incomes a single dollar, it is warranted in investigat- 
ing the possibility of some relief to the more distressed commodities 
by a revision of some rates upward. There is perhaps no great field 
for changes in this direction but it is worth inquiry. As mentioned 


above an economic analysis of our industry will show that L. C. L. 
and class rates are far too low compared to the rates on primary 
commodities. 
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With the gradual return of the traffic to normal, with decreased 
operating costs, relief in rates will be available, and it would be an 
economic crime to apply such relief by horizontal reductions to all 
rates, thus giving relief to higher priced goods and travel, when the 
vital mainspring of our economic life, our agriculture and fuel and 
metals, are choked. 


The Present Rate Situation 


Determination of anything in the nature of permanent rate basis 
is in my own view impossible at the present time because: 

The last five years of changing administration, irregular traffic 
and wildly fluctuating wages and prices of materials give us but little 
reliable historical criteria upon whict to base the future. We are in 
the midst of violent economic readjustments, of a profound industrial 
depression. No one can determine to what plane the reduction_in 
opeating costs will settle. No one can estimate the volume of traffics 
that are probable for any particular period ahead. It appears to me, 
therefore, that the Commission will need to temporize with the situa- 
a ya some time, and that its conclusions may well fall into three 
periods: 

1st—The immediate present. : 

2nd—During the early period of decreasing costs and increasing 
efficiency and slowly recovering traffics. 

3rd—Normal operations. 

The Immediate Present: If we survey the results of the past 
year in the application of present costs and rates, we find many rail- 
ways failing to earn interest upon their borrowed capital. We find 
some others more fortunately situated who have earned dividends on 
their share capital. One or two exceptions of low bonded indebtedness 
have done extraordinarily well on their share capital. If we survey 
the situation by districts, in order that single instances do not mis- 
lead us, we will find that the whole of the class 1, southern roads, 
barely covered bond interest, while the most fortunate group, the 
western roads, show an earning of only 4 per cent in 1921 upon their 
tentative valuation. Moreover, it is obvious that maintenance has 
been held to a low level and new equipment and extensions prac- 
tically nil. 

The present earnings in their perilous closeness to bond obliga- 
tions, seem to me to dispose of the question of immediate important rate 
relief, if we do not wish widespread receivership and shocks to our 
whole commercial fabric. 

I believe there are cases where earnings could be increased by 
lower rates. I know that it is contended that such opportunities do 
nct exist, but no one can review the testimony given here during the 
past few weeks without concluding that the rates in special in- 
stances are stifling business. ‘These directions are perhaps not im- 
portant in the whole problem of rates, but I am convinced that lower 
rates would recover lost traffic, such as export coal, substitutions in 
building materials, gains in water competition, etc. 

The Second Period. during 1922: We must assume that those rail- 
way wages and supplies which are out of line will at least in part 
follow down to the levels of decreased cost of living; we must assume 
that the efficiency that is slowly emerging after the government man- 
agement will still further increase; we must assume that the volume 
of traffics will increase toward normal. 

I have the feeling that the railways, being our greatest business. 
will agree that all these savings should be instantly devoted to relief 
in the rates on primary commodities in order that we should expedite 
the recovery that can only come through decreased spread between 
producer’s and consumer’s goods. 

I recognize that the uncertainty and slow reduction of rates in 
this fashion will itself delay business recovery because of the uncer- 
tainty of business as to its future costs. If our railways were in posi- 
tion to stand the temporary shock it would be infinitely better to drop 
the rates on primary commodities tomorrow—our business recovery 
would come faster. But we cannot ask the impossible. 

Third: If we look further to normal times, we could make a rough 
calculation that present wages and costs at say 50 per cent above pre- 
war would show that the railways can earn somewhere around a bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars, in excess of the 6 per cent minimum 
upon tentative valuation. As I have stated, relief is first more criti- 
eally needed in the rates on primary commodities. 

Some estimates given to me indicate that approximately 35 or 40 
per cent of revenues are juvolved in the groups more urgently need- 
ing relief. I think it will also bear calculation that in the income 
assumed above that primary commodities can eventually be reduced 
to pre-war rates, and still place earnings upon a basis that will in- 
spire such confidence in investors as will secure the free flow of invest- 
ment capital into construction. It is not to be expected that capital 
for these purposes will be available at the rate that does not exceed 
the tax-free securities at least 2 per cent to 3 per cent. 


Efficiency of Railways 


A great deal has been said about the inefficiency of our railway 
system. I do not sympathize with these statements. Comparison 
with foreign railways of the fundamental criteria of per ton mile costs. 
train loading and so forth in the light of our cost of living, will 
Gemonstrate that our railways are of higher standards, better in 
methods than others and are growing in efficiency. 

The consolidation of our railways into larger systems has been 
contemplated in our legislatures for some vears past as a gain in 
efficiency. Its value can be overestimated—it is not a panacea for all 
trouble. It does give hope. however, of economies in further efficiency 
from more complete utilization of rolling stocks and terminals, some 
small degree of saving in overhead, saving in current inventories, but 
its probable great saving would he decreased cost of proper finance, 
increased financial stability and fuller independence from the supply 
companies. 

It is probably unnecessary to refer to the question of government 
ownership. No one with a week’s observation of government railwavs 
abroad, or with government oneration of industry in the United 
States, will contend that our railways could ever be operated as in- 
telligently or as efficiently by the government as through the initiative 
of private individuals. Moreover, the welfare of its multitude of work- 
ers will be far worse under government onveration. 

We are struggling with the great problem of maintaining public 
control of monopoly, at the same time maintaining the initiative of 
so enterprise. I believe that we are steadily progressing to 
solution. 

Great social and economic problems find their solution slowlv and 
bv a process of trial and error. We have tried unregulated mononoly, 
and have tried government operation, and found the error in them. 
We still have much to solve if we are to maintain our transportation. 
Much of this solution depends upon the successful initiative of the 
railways themselves and much of the shaping of these matters lies. 
fortunately, in your able hands. 


A brief cross examination of Secretary Hoover was con- 
ducted by Clifford Thorne, February 3. No other attorney had 
any desire to ask questions. Mr. Walker, the special counsel 
for the Oklahoma commission, highly complimented the secre- 
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tary, saying he believed what Hoover had said was the best re- 
view of the railroad situation yet made. He hoped the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would circulate it, or at least send copies 
of it to the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 

Answering questions by Mr. Thorne, Mr. Hoover expressed 
the opinion that the bond part of the capitalization of the rail- 
roads was too high for elasticity. An ideal capitalization, he sug- 
gested, would be one-third bonds and two-thirds stock, instead 
of fifty fifty as present, if the bulk was not in bonds. In his 
direct statement he had said the railroads recently had been 
living too much on bonds. Thorne interrogatively suggested 
that there had been no change in the ratio of bonds to stock in 
the last fifteen years, and said he had based his questions solely 
on the secretary’s declaration that the railroads in recent years 
had been living too much on bonds. 

“How was the stock outstanding originally issued?” asked 
Mr. Thorne. 

“Oh, that is a story I have been listening to all my life,” 
said the secretary, with a smile of weariness. “It has seemed 
to me that it would be better to think of the future than the 
past,” he added. 

Mr. Thorne then went to one of his favorite topics—the 
relative cost of money to railroads and to induStrials, as to 
which he had always claimed the railroads were more favored 
than the industrials, being able to procure money at a lower 
rate than the industrials. 

“T should hope that that was true,’ said Mr. Hoover. “As 
J said in my statement I would contrast railroad bonds with tax 
free securities, rather than with industrials. I should hate to 
think the country had no more confidence in the railroads than 
in the industrial enterprises.” 


The Pullman Surcharge 


The surcharge now levied on passengers in sleeping and 
parlor cars, in the interest of both railroads and the Pullman 
Company, in the opinion of L. S. Taylor, vice-president of the 
sleeping car company, should be taken off. He estimated the 
surcharge caused a diminution of 600,000 passengers a month 
and a consequential loss of $1,000,000 per month to his company. 
That that loss could be ill afforded, he suggested, was shown 
by the fact that whereas the roll of the operating department 
of the Pullman Company in the year ended with December 31, 
1917, was $16,977,543, it was $32,986,260 in 1920, and $30,676,821 
in 1921, the wage award of last July having done little for the 
Pullman Company, he said. 

“The decrease in passenger traffic in Pullman cars since the 
application of the surcharge in 1920 has resulted in a reduction 
of revenue to the Pullman Company of about $1,000,000 a month,” 
said Mr. Taylor. “The average reduction in number of revenue 
passengers has been over 600,000 passengers a month. The av- 
erage distance traveled by passengers in Pullman ears is over 
360 miles, year by year, or nearly ten times the average distance 
traveled by all passengers on all railroads according to well 
known statistics. It is obvious that a decrease of this extent 
must have had a material effect on rail transportation, partially 
offset, of course, by the amount of revenue derived from the 
surcharge accruing to the railroads. 

“The actual figures shown in this statement with accompany- 
ing exhibits, and the abrupt falling off in revenue immediately 
following its application, make it plain that the surcharge is the 
cause of a very material decrease in passenger traffic in Pull- 
man cars, and in fact that the surcharge is the principal reason 
for the resulting decrease in this company’s revenue, estimated 
to amount to $12,000,000 a year, which it has been unable to 
offset by a reduction in expenses.” 

E. A. McElroy, for the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, composed of 2,200 retail dry goods stores, favored the 
National Industrial Traffic League plan for percentage, hori- 
zontal reductions, as witnesses generally referred to it. The 
association took a referendum on the subject, he said, the 
answer to which showed the bulk of the sentiment to have been 
in favor of that method, the theory being a reduction of that 
kind would stimulate business. 

Answering questions, the witness said retail prices of dry 
goods had come down with wholesale prices and in many in- 
stances much more. He was asked to tell of something to 
illustrate his claim. 

‘Ladies’ silk hose which a year ago were $2.50 can now be 
bought for $1,” said the witness. No one seemed to be inter- 
ested in asking him for any more illustrations. 


Attack by Clifford Thorne 


Attack on the figures of the railroads showing their ex- 
penses, revenue, net and property value was made by Clifford 
Thorne, as in other general rate inquiries. His witness was 
Fred Pettijohn, who said he had been chief cost accountant for 
the Railroad Administration and was now a member of the ac- 
counting firm of Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation. His cost 
studies, showing the property value of the railroads to be about 
$16,000,000,000 instead of the $20,000,000,000 claimed by the rail- 
roads in their opening of the case, was sharply attacked by Com- 
missioner Aitchison, who has probably given valuation more 
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study than any of his colleagues. He brought into sharp em- 
phasis that by the method used by the witness, cash on hand 
was being depreciated by twenty-seven per cent; also that equal 
depreciation was being applied to all the additions to capital 
account that had been scrutinized and allowed by the Commis- 
sion since the completion of the tentative final values announced 
by the Commission. 

“Do you think that good accountancy?” asked Aitchison. 
The witness said the figures used by him were the best available. 
In part Pettijohn said: 


I have made an analysis of the revenues, expenses and net reve- 
nues of American railroads as a whole and by district from _ 1890 
down to 1920, inclusive. This shows a constantly increasing net down 
to the beginning of the period of federal control. In 1920 there was 
a substantial falling off, the railway operating income only amounting 
to $346,922,930, deducting taxes, leaving approximately $73,000,000. 
However, during that year, if you allow for compensation and guar- 
anty from the government and the net revenues, the total net going 
to Class I roads' aggregated $982,070,000. We have shown these figures 
by district, per mile of line and per train mile. What we have stated 
as to the totais for the country is representative of these other 
factors. 

The average freight revenue received from each ton hauled a4 
mile in the United States in 1921 ranged from 12.10 mills to 12.88 mills, 
with an average of 12.76 for the first ten months. This is the great- 
est of any year in the past 40 years and is approximately 25 per 
cent over the average ton-mile earning in 1920. 

Much has been said to the effect that railroads in recent years 
have been increasing their funded debt to an unreasonable extent 
compared to their stock. The latest year for which we have official 
figures from the Commission shows the ratio of funded debt to stock 
outstanding in 1919 was approximately the same as in 1909, and 
the ratio of bonds to the total capitalization was only 5.7 per cent 
greater than in 1890. If we confine the comparison to securities out- 
standing in the hands of the public we find the ratio of funded debt 
to total capitalization in 1919 was approximately the same as in 
1904 and 1905. In other words, during that 15 years there has been 
no substantial increase in the funded debt compared to the total 
capitalization. 

The claim has been made that the carriers have been unable 
to increase their equipment in recent years as in former years. But 
the comparison has been confined wholly to numbers of cars and 
engines and has ignored their size and capacity. While the number 
of locomotives has increased but 18.6 per cent over 1908, the tractive 
power of the locomotives has increased 61.9 per cent. Similar claims 
have been made as to cars. While the number of cars has increased 
13.73 per cent, the car capacity has increased 37.2 per cent. Up to 
the present time the carriers have never used 65 per cent of their 
loaded freight car capacity. 

Much has been stated about the relative efficiency of labor on 
our railroads during recent years compared to previous years. An 
analysis of the ton-mile and passenger-mile handled per man-hour 
in 1920 shows in the transportation department an increase of ap- 
proximately 12 per cent. The hours worked by freight-train and 
engine-men has increased approximately 5% per cent. 

I have had compiled from the records of the Commission an 
analysis of the tentative valuations of all the properties upon which 
final values have been found by the Commission up to the present 
time. This includes 182 carriers. The dates of these appraisals range 
from 1914 to 1918. Using the property investment figures for the same 
years as the valuation date, we find that the ratio between final value 
and property investment for all roads embraced in this analysis was 
73.83 per cent. Making a fair allowance for increases in property 
during the past seven years, it is probably fair to state that if 
this percentage is typical for roads as a whole in the United States 
the ratio between final value and property investment would approxi- 
mate 76 per cent. If this proves to be typical, the present valuation 
would not exceed 16 billion dollars. 


Pettijohn arrived at his conclusion as to the value of the 
property of the railroads, which they themselves had estimated 
at $20,645,079,000 in 1921, by taking the tentative final valua- 
tions announced by the Commission, on 182 railroads, and then 
finding what percentage relation those final tentative valuations 
bore to the book investment stated by the railroads. He found 
that, for the country as a whole, the tentative final valuations 
were equal to 73.33 per cent of the value claimed by the rail- 
roads. Depreciating the claim of the railroads as to the 
value of their property, he arrived at the conclusion that, on 
the showing thus far made, the value of the railroad property 
would be only $15,140,091,080. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked questions as to what the 
witness had done about additions to capital investment since 
valuation dates, which ranged from 1914 to 1918. The witness 
admitted he had lumped the tentative final valuations as if they 
were of one date in ascertaining the ratio or percentage rela- 
tionship, and had applied that percentage to the additions to 
capital account, on the implied assumption that the Commission, 
which had kept close account of all additions to capital account 
since the valuation date, had allowed inflations to come in in 
the same relative volume as before the tentative final valuations 
had been announced. Mr. Aitchison suggested that such a method 
would result.in depreciation of cash on hand, as working capital, 
as well as the depreciation of capital expenditures allowed by 
the Commission as being worth the sums expended. The wit- 
ness admitted that that would be the effect of his figuring, 
contending that whatever inflations had been shown in the ten- 
tative final values persisted after they had been made. It was 
when he admitted that defect that Aitchison asked if he con 
sidered that good accounting. 

On cross-examination by Fred H. Wood, it was developed 
that the railroads covered by the tentative final valuations had 
only ten per cent of the mileage of the country. The witness 
said that the percentage relation shown by his figures for rail- 
roads in the eastern district was 72.29. 
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Commissioner Aitchison, to make clear the meaning of the 
tentative final valuations put out by the Commission, said they 
were the final valuations which the Commission, in the light of 
data assembled by it, would give to the properties in question, 
if no protest were made. In the event of no protest the tenta- 
tive final became the Commission’s last word on the subject. 
Some tentative final valuations had become final, he said, because 
no protests had been filed. ; 

Answering a question by Wood, Pettijohn said he had in- 
cluded the New York, Ontario & Western in his figure study 
the night before he went on the stand because it had become 
available within the week. 

“Before you included that road what was the percentage 
for the roads in the eastern district?” asked Wood. The wit- 
ness said it would have been 80 per cent. 

“Yet by including that one railroad, with property valued 
by the Commission at $44,000,000 instead of the book value of 
$92,000,000 claimed by that road, your percentage went down 
to 72,” said Wood. “Do you consider that, in view of the great 
difference made by the inclusion or exclusion of that one small 
road, your figures constitute a reliable guide?” 

“Yes, with the corrections made where Mr. Aitchison 
showed us we were wrong,” said the witness, who added that 
he had used the latest available figures. 

By a similar process Wood showed that by the inclusion 
of the tentative final valuation of the Rock Island, the per- 
centage for the railroads in the western district had been raised 
from 54.7 to 71. 

“If your figures had been made a week ago, they would 
not have been influenced by the figures for the roads mentioned, 
would they?” asked Wood. “Do you think your figures a week 
ago were equally reliable?” 

“It was the best that could be done,” said the witness. “We 
took all the roads available.’ Wood said he was not question- 
ing that at all, but was merely trying to get the opinion of 
the witness as to the reliability of conclusions drawn from fig- 
ures covering so small a percentage of the total mileage. The 
witness reiterated that he had used all the roads available, 
adding that time would show whether they would constitute a 
reliable guide. 

“Only time will tell,” exclaimed Wood. “I think we are 
agreed on that.” Mr. Wood, however, persisted in asking the 
witness whether he considered his figure a study of any great 
help in estimating the value of the railroad property. In 
answer to questions Pettijohn said he had not read the Com- 
mission’s explanation, in its report on Ex Parte 74, nor Com- 
missioner Hall’s explanation of the method made to the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, nor the explanation made 
by E. E. Clark, the former chairman, as to how the Commission 
had arrived at its valuation of the railroads at $18,900,000,000. 


Clyde Reed Again 


Appearing a second time for state commissions and 
shippers, Clyde M. Reed, chairman of the Kansas commission, 
endeavored to show that the railroads were not in nearly as des- 
perate a plight as the farmers, that they were able to obtain 
money at lower rates than industry, and that they did not need 
as much new capital as they had estimated, and that American 
railroad rates were not lower than British. To show that he 
compared the average British haul of 60 miles with hauls of 
60 miles in the United States, asserting that it was useless to 
compare the rates for average hauls in the two countries. He 
preferred to compare the rate for the average British haul with 
a haul of equal length in the United States. The average haul 
in the United States is about 325 miles. 

In opening his statement, Mr. Reed called attention to what 
he said was the favorable financial condition of the railroads as 
compared with the commercial, industrial and agricultural in- 
terests of the country. He called attention to the fact that farm 
prices had been deflated to an amount aggregating seven billion 
dollars, and that farm operations were now and had been con- 
ducted at a loss. He pointed out that the business failures in 
1921 aggregated 19,982, a larger number than had occurred in 
any year in the history of the country. The total liabilities in- 
volved in the failures of 1921 amounted to $750,200,000. This 
sum doubled the liabilities of any previous year, with one excep- 
tion. In the face of the most disastrous year in American busi- 
hess, Reed pointed out, the railroad mileage in the hands of 
receivers at the close of 1921 was the smallest of any year since 
1912, and less than half of the receivership mileage in 1915, 1916 
and 1917. 

Some of the strong railroads made their full return in 1921, 
he said. The railroads as a whole made some return in that 
year, as contrasted with the general losses sustained by farmers 
and business men, and enormous losses shown in the operations 
of such industrial concerns as Armour & Company, Swift & 
Company, Sears Roebuck & Company, Cuba Cane Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Consolidated Gas Company of New York, Fisk Rubber Com- 
Dany, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, and others. 

It had been extensively claimed, he said, that railroad credit 
had become impaired. Quoting such financial authorities as 
Bradstreet, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New 
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York, and the Harvard Review of Economics Statistics, Mr. 
Reed said the railroads were able to borrow money and float 
refunding and new securities at a lesser rate of interest than 
public utilities or industrial concerns. The 1921 capital flotations 
of long-time securities for railroads carried 5.30 per cent, as 
against 6.68 per cent for public utilities, and 7.10 per cent for 
industrials. 

“As a matter of fact,” Reed said, “the decline in the value 
of railroad securities as related to the net rate of return was 
not materially greater than government bonds, with particular 
reference to the Third and Fourth Liberty Loan issues. At the 
close of 1921 railroad securities were in as good a relative posi- 
tion as the government securities named.” 

Much has been said, he remarked, about the need of new 
capital by the railroads. He pointed out that in 1921 the rail- 
roads, for new capital purposes and to meet maturing obliga- 
tions, issued $655,288,500 in securities, which were absorbed by 
the market. This was more than one-fourth of all the capital 
flotations in 1921, and these securities were floated at a lower 
rate of interest than securities of industrial, public utilities and 
other concerns, he said. Reed claimed that railroad credit had 
not been impaired. 

Pointing out that the tractive power of locomotives now on 
American railroads had increased 60 per cent since 1910, and 
that the carrying capacity of freight cars had increased 20 per 
cent, Reed claimed that the railroads were not candid with the 
country in constantly conveying the impression that railroad 
facilities were inadequate. “Car shortages have occurred and 
will occur again,” he said, “but the fact is the peak loads of the 
traffic in 1918 and 1920 were higher than the normal tonnage is 
likely to be up to 1929. Therefore, altogether too much emphasis 
is being laid by the railroads upon their new capital needs. 
Their refunding needs for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924 aggre- 
gate only $207,000,000, as against $302,000,000 in 1921 alone. 
There has been much misunderstanding in the country on the 
railroad financial standing, much of which has been fostered by 
the railroads for the purpose of creating a public sentiment that 
will sustain the high rates now being charged for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property.” 

One point upon which Reed laid emphasis was the compari- 
son of American and English railroad rates. In his testimony 
before the Commission in this hearing President Willard, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, He said, referred to the lower rates 
charged for the transportation of freight in the United States as 
compared with England. Reed pointed out the fallacy of such 
comparison. 


“There is no proper basis of comparison and the impression 
that American rates are lower is wrong for two reasons: First, 
the average haul per ton in England is less than 60 miles; in 
the United States it is 325 miles. Therefore, the average rate 
charged per ton mile on distances so widely apart has no sig- 
nificance. 

“Secondly, it is not true that American freight rates for the 
same length of haul are lower than English rates. On the con- 
trary, they are substantially the same, the American rates being 
a trifle higher. For the purpose of a comparison, we have exam- 
ined respective freight rates on 60-mile hauls in the United 
States, using low-grade commodities so as to be entirely fair 
with the American railroads. We find that, as compared with 
an average revenue per ton on English railroads of substantially 
5 cents, under the present basis of rates the American revenue 
per ton mile on hauls of the length named is about 5.24 cents.” 

Questioned by Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. Reed said he did 
not know of any public service commission that had established 
less than 6 per cent as a fair return for a public utility cor- 
poration. On cross examination by Mr. Wood, he said he did not 
think railroads should be asked to be content with less than 
they made before the war. 


“The Wall street gamblers who robbed the American people 
of hundreds of millions, if not billions, of dollars under federal 
control of railroads and the Esch-Cummins law, ought to be com: 
pelled to make restitution, and this would permit a large reduc- 
tion in freight rates,” said Benjamin C. Marsh, managing direc- 
tor of the Farmers’ National Council. Marsh was the last wit- 
ness of the day. An hour had been allotted to him. Commis: 
sioner Hall thanked him for reducing his remarks to about forty 
minutes. In a statement prepared for the newspapers, Marsh 
said he had said the Esch-Cummins’ law was written by the Wall 
Street gamblers, but as a matter of fact he did not say that. 
In one of his rhetorical flights he denounced the Esch-Cummins’ 
law as the greatest calamity that had ever befallen the country. 
Commissioner Hall stopped him to ask if he knew that of his 
own knowledge and also to observe that the Commission was 
not a legislative body. 

Marsh attributed the low farm prices in a large measure 
to reductions in wages. Reductions in wages, he contended, 
caused the huge deflation of five millions in farm prices. He 
admitted a few railroad men might be receiving too high wages, 
even as there might be multi-millionaire farmers, but as to that 
he observed that one swallow did not make a summer. 

Unified government operation experience, he said, had shown 
“us” was the most efficient and cheaper than private specula- 
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tive competitive operation, ‘so we must come promptly to that 
system of operation, for railroad rates must be reduced immedi4 
ately to those in force when the roads were returned by the 
Esch-Cummins’ law.” 

Answering a question as to whether he represented the 
American Farm Federation Bureau, one of Clifford Thorne’s 
clients, Marsh jubilantly said he did not and that he was “glad 
of it.” 

The hearing was adjourned from Saturday, February 4, to 
February 8, so as to enable the commissioners who had been 
listening to witnesses for substantially two months to participate 
in conferences on formal cases awaiting decision. 


Vegetable Oil and Chemicals 


High freight rates, representatives of the vegetable oil and 
chemical industries told the Commission February 8, when it 
resumed its general rate inquiry, tended to localize business and 
to deprive the carriers of revenue they once obtained, through 
the forced distribution, at the point of manufacture, of much of 
the low-grade by-product tonnage. That, in particular, was the 
general character of the testimony of S. J. Cassels, district man- 
ager for the Southern Cotton Oil Company, stationed at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Wage deflation, measured by the production of the cotton 
seed crushing mills, had brought the wages back to between 
40 and 50 per cent above pre-war, he said. The peak in wages, 
he said, lasted until the crushing season of 1920, when it was 
300 per cent of the 1914 level. The wage of a common laborer 
in 1914 was $1 per day of twelve hours. During the war it was 
$3 and it is now $1.50, he said. 

“Could you obtain labor at a lower price?” asked C. E. Cot- 
terill, attorney for the vegetable oil interests. 

“Yes, we could,” said the witness. ‘Conditions of unemploy- 
ment are such that we could obtain labor at a cost no greater 
than food and shelter. Skilled labor has been deflated some- 
what, but not so much as common labor. 

“High freight rates have localized the buying and selling 
of raw materials and products. We have changed our operations 
so as to avoid the high freight rates wherever possible, going 
to the point of concentrating the meal so that it weighed 15 per 
cent less last season than in prior years. That meant a dif- 
ference of 300,000 tons, which the railroads formerly hauled. The 
weight was put into the hulls which are sold locally or sent out 
on short hauls. 

“The effect has been to decrease the ton-miles, has it not?” 
asked Cotterill, and the witness said it had been. Of the 750 
mills in the country, he said, only about 500 were in operation 
last season, some of them for only a week. About 300 were in 
operation practically throughout the season because they were 
comparatively well located, while the others were not, or were 
unable to obtain seed, the cotton crop having been only 8,000,000 
bales, instead of 12,000,000, he said. 

An additional reason for the short supply of seed to be 
crushed, he said, was the use, by the cotton farmers, of seed 
as fertilizer. They plowed it into the ground to rot, he said. 
Therefore the railroads, on the seed so used for fertilizing pur- 
poses, lost the revenue of the seed inbound and the fertilizer 
outbound, the seed crushing mills being competitors with feed 
and fertilizer factories, he said. 


Answering a question by M. G. Roberts, of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, who was conducting cross-examination for the rail- 
roads, the witness said he could not give the exact percentage 
relationship between common labor on the railroads and com- 
mon labor in the seed mills, but he said he knew the common 
labor on the railroads was being paid at least double the wage 
in the seed mills. Labor in the mills, he said, constituted 40 
per cent of the cost of production. 


R. A. Walker, of New York, speaking for the American Cot- 
ton Oil Company and the rate committee of the Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, said the rates on cottonseed meal from 
the points of production in Texas common point territory to the 
cattle feeding lots of the northwest have had the effect of destroy- 
in that traffic. Using Texas common points as points of origin 
and Boise City as a destination, he said, the increase in the 
rate was from 74.5 cents prior to General Order No. 28 to 
$1.1385 at present. At the peak in rates, he said it had been 
$1.25. The cost per ton for that kind of feed, for freight alone, 
he said, was $22.60 or about $8 per ton over the early part of 
1918, and the cattle people could not afford it. There had been 
no reduction in rates on meal and cake, in the southeast, he said. 
Why, he did not understand, although the rates were supposed 
to have been cut 10 per cent. 

William C. Ermon, for the Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
put into the record an exhibit showing the relation of freight 
and other expense the sales value of manufactured product of the 
cotton seed industry. It showed an increase in the freight ex- 
pense, per pound, from .45 cent in the season of 1917-18 to 1.01 
cent per pound in the lasi season. The product was lard substi- 
tute. 

Other expenses increased from 1.42 cents to 3.05 cents. The 
freight rates increased from 2.01 per cent of sales value to 7.17 
per cent. 
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In behalf of soap manufacturers distributing their product 
widely, but not pretending to speak for those whose business 
is more local, Hugo Ignatius said there was a general public 
impression that freight rates were too high and must come down. 
He said the soap industry knew its prices had come down, but 
that freight rates had not been reduced. Therefore the industry 
expected a general reduction in freight rates to come soon. He 
said it would result in lowered prices for soap. The industry 
therefore joined with the National Industrial Traffic League in 
advocating such a reduction and by the method suggested by it. 
He suggested that if and when the Commission made its deci- 
sion, it give some kind of assurance that the level then estab- 
lished would continue for a reasonable length of time. He said 
that in normal times the freight rates on the inbound and out- 
bound tonnage of soapmakers constituted about 10 per cent of 
the cost. Now they constituted 18 per cent. Labor costs, he 
said, had been reduced, but freight rates remained at the high 
peak. Soaps, he said, were selling today at practically pre- 
war prices notwithstanding that freight rates were 80 per cent 
higher. He was speaking of laundry soaps, the ones that con- 
stitute the bulk of the business. Higher grades were above the 
pre-war level, from 25 to 33 1-3 per cent. 

Tonnage furnished by the soap industry to the railroads, he 
said, had been carefully estimated at 3,000,000 tons. 

H. T. Mulloy, for Fels & Co. of Philadelphia. said the price 
of their laundry soap now is $4.875 per box, compared with $3.60 
pre-war and $7.075 at the peak. Answering a question by Com- 
missioner Lewis, he said he thought a reduction in freight rates 
would result in an increase in the use of soap, but he was not 
willing to estimate that a 20 per cent decrease in rates would 
be followed by a 25 per cent increase in volume of tonnage. 

W. S. Crowl, of Wyandotte, Mich., speaking as chairman of 
the rate committee of the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association and 
as traffic manager for the Michigan Alkali Co., said he was ap- 
pearing for those who produced all the soda ash and bicarbonate 
soda and 75 per cent of the caustic soda made in this country 
in asking for an early and definite decision on the question 
whether the carriers could or could not stand reductions in rates. 
The industry, he said, although a user of heavy raw materials, 
took the position the Commission should do nothing that would 
cripple the railroads or make it impossible for them to equip 
themselves to handle business when it should return. He also 
suggested the Commission should declare that whatever it said 
on the subject would be the guiding word for a considerable 
period. 

“Isn’t that impossible?” asked Commissioner Aitchison, who 
called attention to the fact that the Commission must act on 
the record made in this case. He asked if Mr. Crowl wanted the 
Commission to take that position, even if there should be a big 
reduction in operating costs soon after it had made its announce 
ment. 

“Yes, unless the reduction is very large,” said the witness. 

“That is, you want us to discount the effect of reductions 
in operating expenses that would not be called large,” suggested 
the commissioner. 

“Could we do that on this record?” asked Aitchison. 

“Perhaps not,” said the witness. 

“Isn’t it impossible,” asked the commissioner. 

“I suppose it is,’ admitted Crowl. He also admitted the 
difficulties of tariff publication would be great if the Commis- 
sion ordered reductions. 


Hay and Grain Rates 


The stream of testimony in the inquiry began showing 
marked diminution this week. No witness was on hand at the 
noon recess of February 8, so no hearing was held the afternoon 
of that day. The hearing of the following day lasted less than 
the time allotted. Attendance at the hearings also had fallen 
off and from the two facts shown hope grew the case would be 
completed by the end of the month, instead of running, as 
feared, well into March. 

Rates on hay and grain were under consideration by wit- 
nesses February 9. W. I. Biles, Saginaw, Mich., president of the 
National Hay Association, advised the removal of the remainder 
of Ex Parte 74 increases. He said reductions already made were 
appreciated, but they were not quite enough, he said, to wal- 
rant a continuance of the production of hay. High rates, he 
said, had localized the hay trade and thereby he afforded an 
opportunity to Commissioners Hall, Aitchison and Lewis to in- 
quire whether localization meant starving animals or merely the 
procurement of feed from other sources. The witness said local 
feeds, generally of inferior quality, and lesser quantity from the 
point of view of food values, were being used. The production 
fell, he said, from 8,000,000 tons in 1920 to 5,000,000 in the fol- 
lowing year. , 

“Isn’t your real competition from Henry Ford and his 
tractor?” asked Mr. Aitchison. 

“Not at all,” said the witness. “The reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show a greater number of animals in 1921 
than in 1920.” ; 

Answering a query by Mr. Humburg, the witness said his 
own business had increased 50 per cent since the 10 per cent 
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reduction. In answer to Mr. Lewis, he said there was no lack 
of demand, if demand could be measured by inquiries, but, he 
said, when prices were quoted, no orders came. 

J. Vining Taylor, secretary-treasurer of the association of 
Winchester, Ind., said present rates were absolutely more than 
the traffic could bear. In twelve months, he said, 225 dealers 
had failed and 75 per cent of that number, he estimated, had 
failed because they were cut off from markets in which they 
had been selling. His averments he tried to prove by quoting 
from letters, but when railroad lawyers inquired whether the 
writers of the letters would be produced for cross-examination, 
D. J. Sims, acting as attorney for the hay men, said they would 
rot and admitted the testimony would have to be stricken be- 
cause it was hearsay. 

“Is it your contention,” asked D. P. Connell, “that the Mon- 
tana farmer, with a rate of $27 per ton, should be able to market 
his hay in New York in competition with the hay from Michigan 
at $9 per ton?” The witness answered that competitive condi- 
tions should be restored. Mr. Hall suggested that dealers near 
the points of great demand would not object to the elimination 
of dealers in far distant states. ‘They are not clamorous for a 
restoration of rates that will bring in competition,’ he asked. 
Mr. Taylor said the association had voted to ask for exactly 
what its witnesses were saying. Mr. Lewis tried the same tack, 
using Winchester, Ind., the home of the witness, as illustrative. 
He made the same answer, adding that but little hay was pro- 
duced around Winchester. 

Lawrence F. Arnold, representing himself and other pro- 
ducers and shippers in southern Illinois, shipping into south- 
eastern states, said prices were about back to pre-war, and that 
buying would be resumed but for the high freight rates. In an- 
swer to Mr. Humburg he said that when the recent 10 per cent 
reduction was made the farmer got the whole benefit, but that 
recently prices have sagged, so the benefit is split about fifty-fifty 
between producer and shipper. 

James F. Huey, for the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, asked for a restoration of rates to the August 25, 1920, 
basis, saying that even when that had been done, rail rates would 
be 50 per cent above pre-war, while the prices of hay would be 
only 20 to 30 per cent above 1915. He regarded reductions as 
absolutely essential. 

For the governors and commissions of the inter-mountain 
states, H. W. Prickett, of the Utah Traffic Service Bureau, put 
into the record three exhibits showing distances, rates on wheat 
from Idaho and Utah to Galveston, Omaha and Pacific ports, the 
present car-miles and what they would be were Ex Parte 74 
rates to be wholly eliminated. He showed car earnings from 
American Falls, Ida., to Galveston of $673.33, yielding a car-mile 
of 37.02 for 1,819 miles. Reduction of the rates to the basis of 
August 25, 1920, he said, would yield a car-mile on that traffic 
of 31.8 cents. He did not know whether much or little wheat 
moved from the stations used in his exhibit, except as to Amer- 
ican Falls, which, he said, was one of the greatest wheat shipping 
stations in the country. Other witnesses, he said, would be able 
to tell the facts with regard to that. 

Leonard Way, a rate man, was the first of the other wit- 
nesses. He had an exhibit showing the Idaho farmer growing 
wheat on irrigated land at an expense of $1 per bushel and the 
dry farmer, with a cost of $1.166, both selling at 72 cents. Under 
such conditions, he said, the railroads should not have any 
increase in rates over 1914. 


“But we are not asking you to make rates that would enable 
the Idaho wheat grower to come out even,” said he. “Even if he 
paid nothing for transportation he could not come out whole at 
Present. How does he exist? He does not. His farm is being 
a from him. Banks are failing and conditions are de- 
plorable.” 


“Why does the dry farmer continue to spend $1.166 to pro- 
duce something he can sell for only 72 cents?” asked Mr. Hall. 


“You might as well ask a man why he continues to live,” re- 
torted the witness. “The farmers have the farms and they can’t 
leave. They hope conditions will improve.” 


Mr. Davis, for the railroads, developed the fact that the wit- 
hess did not have personal knowledge of the various items of 
cost used by him in making up the operating ratio of the two 
kinds of farmers. Therefore he moved striking out that part of 
the exhibits. The Commission took that under advisement. 


DECREE IN PACKERS’ CASE 


Attorney-General Daugherty announced this week that the 
€partment of Justice would make no recommendation with 
regard to the request of the California Co-operative Canneries 
Company and others for a modification of the consent decree 
Mm the case of the United States of America vs. Swift & Co. et al. 
€ said the questions involved must ultimately be decided by 
® court and that the request for modification should be pre- 
sented in the first instance to the court which entered the decree. 
= attorney-general reached this conclusion after long hearings 
th the requests for modification of the decree which relates to 
€ “Big Five” packers engaging in unrelated lines of business. 
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THE CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A committee representing the National Industrial Council, 
which, according to the committee, represents 30,000 manufac- 
turers throughout the United States, appeared before the Senate 
interstate commerce committee February 3 and advocated con- 
solidation of the functions of the Railroad Labor Board with 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission with the end in 
view of having a single tribunal composed exclusively of repre- 
sentatives of the public regulate the income and expenses of 
the railroads. 

C. S. Walker, director of the Iowa Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and J. A. Emery, counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, acted as the spokesmen. 

Senator Cummins said the argument advanced by the com- 
mittee representatives was not assailable from a_ theoretical 
point of view, but that from a practical point of view it had 
seemed to him that better results were to be obtained by such 
a tribunal as the Labor Board with members representing the 
managements and the employes as well as the public. His view 
was that the employes and the managements would be more 
likely to accept decisions by such a tribunal rather than by one 
made up wholly of representatives of the public. Mr. Emery 
said his experience with industrial disputes showed that arbi- 
tration by representatives of the management and of labor had 
not proved at all satisfactory. As to the management, labor 
and the public having representation on a tribunal to decide 
disputes, he said that that was a case of having two advocates 
and one impartial observer subject to the pressure of both advo- 
cates. 

The position of the manufacturers was outlined as follows: 


Uninterrupted and efficient transportation at reasonable cost 
is as essential to the vitality of our industrial and commercial life 
as the unimpeded circulation of the blood to the health of the 
human body. The technical problem must be met by railway 
management, but there are certain principles in which every citi- 
zen should be interested because they affect the integrity of his 
social life. ‘These the industrial associations of the United States 
have endeavored to assemble and state in simple terms: that we 
may have a common starting point from which to approach this 
great question. 

These conclusions are not hastily expressed, but were carefully 
formulated after study by a Conference Committee and were sub- 
mitted to each state organization, subjected to analysis and dis- 
cussion, and are approved and presented on behalf of industrial 
associations authorized to speak for substantially 50,000 American 
manufacturers, 

They are not submitted as representing merely a manufactur- 
er’s viewpoint, but that of citizens whose active business life has 
led them to realize the necessity for securing effective recognition 
of certain essentials in American transportation. By that form 
of communication we live and move and have our being. The 
quicker our people recognize the necessity for preserving its integ- 
rity of operation, the protection which must be given our carriers 
and the recognition of social obligation which must be exacted 
from management and men in that service, the more quickly we 
will stabilize the conditions under which this great social instru- 
mentality operates and relieve ourselves of the overshadowing dread 
of its financial breakdown or the arbitrary interruption of its serv- 
ice. 


To produce this result the committee urged that the follow- 
ing affirmative principles be recognized: 


(1) The deliberate interruption of railroad service being so- 
cially destructive, disputes between the carriers and their employees 
should be ultimately determinable by a public tribunal, without stop- 
page of service. : 

(2) The members of such tribunal should possess the highest 
personal qualifications and represent the public exclusively. 

(3) That such tribunal should be affiliated with, or function as 
a part of the rate-making authority. 

(4) That each carrier should be regarded as the primary unit of 
joint interest and co-operation in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of employment relations between the employees and the man- 
agement of such carrier. 

(5) That arbitrary discrimination between organized employees 
and unorganized employees or between those who desire to bargain 
collectively and those who desire to bargain individually is intoler- 
able in the regulation of the railroads. 

(6) That while the carriers and their employees should be af- 
forded the widest opportunity to fix the terms of their employment 
relations, no form is desirable or permissible that does not assure 
to management the opportunity to fulfill its primary public obliga- 
tion to give uninterrupted and efficient service at reasonable rates. 

(7) That the right of intervention by representatives of the 
public, for good cause shown, before federal administrative tribu- 
nals, including the Railroad Labor Board, ought to be affirmatively 
recognized by appropriate amendment to existing legislation. 

(8) That national transportation ought to be regulated by Con- 
gress exclusively, and any recession of authority in such field, to 
state tribunals, is retrogressive and injurious to industrial devel- 
opment, as well as to orderly expansion of transportation facilities. 

(9) That all national or state legislation imposing artificial 
economic burdens upon the cost of transportation, of which the 
Adamson act and “full crew’? laws are typical national and local 
examples, ought to be repealed. 


McAdoo Concludes 


In concluding his statement before the committee, former 
Director-General McAdoo asserted that the government, in tak- 
ing over the railroads, instead of ruining them as had been 
charged, had saved them. That action by the government, he 
said, stabilized labor conditions, enabled the transportation 


system to meet the war demands, gave adequate service to the 
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public and protected the bondholders and the stockholders. 

Only a few members of the committee heard Mr. McAdoo 
and he was not questioned at any length. Senator Cummins 
remarked that the witness had confined much of his state- 
ment to the criticisms made of federal operation of the rail- 
roads. He said the railroad managements had not made criti- 
cism of federal operation the main note of their case but that 
rather they had tried to show that the large increase in ex- 
penses in 1920 were unavoidable because of conditions growing 
out of federal control and that they had tried to justify their 
own expenses. 

Chairman Cummins also took occasion to say that he be- 
lieved the government, after making final settlements for the 
period of federal operation, would still be behind at least $1,300,- 
000,000. He made this statement with reference to the testi- 
mony by Mr. McAdoo that the cost of railroad service during 
federal control was $714,000,000, which was the deficit of Class 
1 roads, and said that that figure did not represent the entire 
cost of federal opera.ions as had been indicated by estimates 
made by the present Director-General. 

Mr. McAdoo said the $714,000,000 represented the deficit 
of Class 1 roads and pointed to former Director-General Hines’ 
estimate of $900,000,000, to which he said Director General 
Davis had added approximately $300,000,000 for winding up the 
affairs of federal control. Mr. Hines, the witness contended, had 
included in his estimate of $900,000,000 losses from operation 
of the inland waterway services, the Pullman Company and of 
the express company, and that Mr. Davis’ estimate included 
adjustments to be made in final settlement for undermainte- 
nance, damages on account of the Minnesota forest fires, and for 
materials and supplies. 

Mr. McAdoo added to his 140-page statement some remarks 
with regard to increased cost of operation in 1920 which he at- 
tributed chiefly, not including the increases in wages, to elim- 
ination of economies which had been possible under unified op- 
eration and also to the fact that the railroads greatly increased 
their expenditures for maintenance in the six months’ guaranty 
period followiing federal operation. There was an increase of 
$402,000,000 in expenditures for maintenance during the guar. 
anty period as compared with the same period in 1919, he said. 
He submitted to the committee a copy of a letter he said was 
written by W. G. Besler, president of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, to the company’s superintendent of motive power, 
directing the superintendent to hasten the repair of locomotives 
that had been sent to outside repair shops to the end that the 
bills for the work would be turned in before the end of the 
guaranty period on September 1 1920. This letter, he said, 
had been submitted in evidence before the Commission in the 
investigation of the cost of repairs in contract shops. He also 
charged that the railroads stopped their increased maintenance 
expenditures at the end of the guaranty period and that since 
that time they had cut their maintenance expenses to a great 
extent. It was also his view that a large part of the trans- 
portation machine was now obsolete to a large extent and that 
that condition was one of the most serious defects about the 
railroad situation. He said the railroads had been unable to 
keep up their plants to the high standard necessary for the pro- 
duction of cheap transportation. 

Mr. McAdoo said that if the cost of federal operation did 
reach $1,300,000,000 as predicted by Senator Cummins, it would 
represent an extremely small cost for the war transportation. 
Senator Cummins said he had no sympathy with the charge that 
there was inefficiency during the war period in the operation of 
the roads. 


Before the Cummins investigation is declared closed, repre- 
sentatives of the carriers will have an opportunity to be heard in 
rebuttal to the testimony of Messrs. McAdoo and Hines and other 
witnesses. 


Provisions in the labor sections of the act making a separate 
classification of ‘subordinate officials” were attacked, February 
8, by Charles G. Poirier, vice-president of the Grand Order of 
Supervisors, which has a membership of approximately 5,000 
supervisory railroad officials, on the ground that under the 
provisions the shop crafts’ unions and the American Federation 
of Labor claim jurisdiction over the supervisory officials, with 
the result that discipline and efficiency were destroyed. 

Mr. Poirier said the unions, with the aid of the American 
Federation of Labor, were forcing the supervisory officials to 
join the unions. 

The witness said that during federal control the super- 
visory officials lost effective control over their men because if 
they dismissed an employe for cause, the latter would get rein- 
stated through the union to which he belonged and obtain pay 
for the time lost. He said that he estimated that the efficiency 
of the employes during federal control dropped to 70 per cent 
and to 60 or 65 per cent after the national agreements had been 
signed. 

“Labor felt supreme,” said he. “Their power and influence 
were felt on all sides. The American Federation of Labor gave 
notice that all employes and all foremen, unless they became 
members of the crafts, would lose their jobs. Then the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, acting under the law, placed the super- 
visory foremen on a plane with labor organizations under the 
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guise of subordinate officials, which classification had been 
placed in the law at the instance of the labor organizations and 
certain organizations of disloyal supervisory officials whoge 
motto was that they could not get anything for their members 
unless they were so classified. A large part of the increase in 
operating expenses into which this committee is inquiring re. 
sults directly from the separation of the supervisory officers 
from the official family to which they rightfully belong. 

“Our organization was formed in 1918 for self-protection by 
the conservative and progressive class of supervisory Officials 
who objected to being separated from the official family and 
forced into the ranks of the men we supervise.” 

Mr. Poirier said his organization had objected to the legis. 
lation. He said the yardmasters, train dispatchers and store- 
keepers organized and that he beileved the purpose was to do 
that:in order that they could then become affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. He said that was the plan followed when the shop 
crafts were organized. 

“Unless we correct this situation we must go into the crafts 
too,” said he. “The recognition of subordinate officials as a 
separate class has given the Federation an opportunity to domi- 
nate the supervisory officials whom it has placed on the same 
plane with the employes. It is legislating for them; it calls 
them scabs in case of a strike—which it could not do if they 
were considered as officials. We can do nothing to help our. 
selves. We are losing members daily.” 

Members of the committee said the effect of the legislation, 
as represented by the witness was exactly the opposite of what 
had been intended—that the purpose was to recognize the super- 
visory officials as apart from the employes. 

Senator Cummins said the separate classification had been 
adopted so as to enable the supervisory officials to submit nomi- 
nations for the Railroad Labor Board and to enable them to 
appear before the board. The witness said the members of his 
organization did not wish to go before the board. 


DATE FOR WAGE HEARINGS SET 


The Labor Board will begin, March 6, to hear all disputes 
involving the wages of railroad employes, except those of the 
train and yard service brotherhoods. This announcement was 
contained in a resolution passed by the board late February 7. 
The disputes, which will be heard jointly, involve applications 
for reductions, generally 10 per cent, on the part of approxi- 
mately 50 railroads and their subsidiaries, and applications for 
increases on the part of the 17 labor organizations involved. 
Additional disputes, which may come before the board before 
February 20, will be included. 


According to the board’s resolution, questions of rules and 
working conditions involving all the classes of labor included 
in the wage disputes to be heard will be entirely disposed of 
before a decision is rendered with regard to wages. No wage 
disputes involving the train and engine and yard service em- 
ployes are as yet before the board, it was said, this being due, 
no doubt, to the agreement reached by those organizations and 
the Association of Railway Executives to re-establish regional 
conferences, through which such disputes would have to pass be 
fore coming to the board. 


It is expected that various parties interested wifl get in 
touch with the board before the hearing date, so that a definite 
program for the hearing can be laid out. The resolution was 
as follows: 


Whereas, Each of a number of carriers has a dispute with one or 
more of certain organizations, and each organization has a dispue with 
one or more carriers; and, 

Whereas, The Labor Board has information to the effect that a 
number of other carriers are about to file applications for a decrease 
in wages of certain classes of employes; and that these organizations 
and other organizations are about to file applications for an increase 
in the wages of certain classes of employes on various carriers; and, , 

Whereas, The Labor Board will have decided the disputes now 
before it as to what shall constitute just and reasonable rules govern- 
ing working conditions for such classes before the issuance of the 
decision on the wage disputes herein referred to; and, 

Whereas, The Labor Board has been informed that a large num- 
ber of carriers have reopened or are about to reopen negotiations 
with the representatives of the employes in train and engine and yar 
service for the purpose of considering just and reasonable wages an 
rules governing working conditions of those classes; and, y t 

Whereas, In the judgment of the Labor Board it is desirable tha 
this board hear at one time the disputes with reference to decreases 
and increases of wages of classes of employes other than those In 
train and engine and yard service; 

Therefore, be it resolved: is 

(1) That the Labor Board will, commencing 10 a. m., Monday, 
March 6, 1922, hear the representatives of all carriers and employes 
who have filed applications for decreases or increases in wages (exceP 
those in train and engine service and yard service), on or before Mon- 
day, February 20, 1922. tmit 

(2) That the Labor Board will not at this time undertake to limi 
the period of oral presentation and argument of any parties to the 
dispute, but hereby calls upon the employes and carriers involved for 
such suggestions as they may desire to offer to assist the board 7 
determining and setting a reasonable period of time for such ora 
presentation and argument. Evidence to any extent desired by either 
party may be submitted in writing, furnishing the other interestee 
party with a copy thereof. All such evidence must be submitte 
prior to close of hearing. “+h the 

(3) That all such disputes must be filed in accordance with be 
rules and regulations of the Labor Board issued as of October 6, 1 “4 
and must be accompanied by application for decision prepared } 
conformity with Form RLB—101 of the Labor Board. 
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PLAN FOR COMMISSIONER GENERAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The National Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States began a two-day session in Washington February 
g at which the railroad situation was one of the important 
subjects taken up for consideration. The Council considered 
the report of the railroad committee of the Chamber recom- 
mending legislation providing for a commissioner general of 
transportation to be appointed by the President. This report was 
defeated at the closing session. 

George A. Post, president of the Hudson River Bridge and 
Terminal Association, chairman of the railroad committee, after 
submitting the recommendations with respect to a commissioner 
general of transportation, which were printed in The Traffic 
World January 28, p. 214, said: 


Your committee is much impressed by the fact that at the hear- 
ings before the various governmental bodies that are constantly 
dealing with matters affecting interstate commerce no witness ever 
appears who is authorized and equipped to present the matters under 
consideration from the standpoint of the public as a whole. There 
are usually able representatives of the various special interests, but 
there is no official representative of the _public—no one who is 
charged by the government with responsibility for making an inde- 
pendent study of the transportation needs of the American people, 
and then making at the discretion of the President of the United 
States the results of that study, available to the rate making and 
wage fixing powers to neutralize the influence of those whose attitude 
and contentions are liable to have their bases in their desire to pro- 
mote their own interests without due regard for the interests of the 
public as a whole. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since Congress passed the trans- 
portation act returning the railroads to private operation. At no time 
during that period have conditions been normal either in the United 
States or in the world at large. As a result of the great war there 
has been world-wide depression in business and a great decrease in 
the volume of railroad traffic and in the net earnings of the roads. 
The gross revenues of the roads have considerably increased under 
the new rate schedule established in 1920, but the cost of operation 
has remained so high that the net operating income of the railways 
of the country as a whole has remained very inadequate. In 1921, 
for example, the net railway operating income was only 2.9 per cent 
of the tentative value of the property as determnned by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—less than one-half of the six per cent 
authorized in the Act, and an amount quite insufficient to furnish an 
adequate basis for the re-establishment of railroad credit. 

Many of the conditions which limit the earnings of the railroads 
are entirely beyond the direct control of Congress or of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Railroad Labor Board or the railroads 
themselves. Nevertheless, each of these agencies is now engaged in 
making a comprehensive and nation-wide effort to bring together 
information and develop constructive proposals in the hope of re- 
storing normal conditions in the transportation industry. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce has just com- 
pleted a series of hearings on ‘‘modifications of the transportation 
act,” at which proposals to repeal the statutory rule of rate-making 
and to repeal the authority of the Commission to regulate intrastate 
rates when they discriminate against interstate commerce were 
carefully considered. The committee has not yet submitted its report, 
but the official record of the hearings contains a large amount of 
testimony which tends to show that these two provisions of the act 
are in the public interest and that they have been administered by 
the Commission in accordance with the intent of Congress when it 
included them in the act. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce is also conducting 
a series of hearings on railroad revenues and expenses with a view 
to determining what are the facts in regard to the financial opera- 
tions of the railroads since March 1, 1920, and what would be the 
best means of bringing about a condition that will warrant the 
Commission in reducing freight and passenger rates. The testimony 
of railroad executives and the testimony of railroad security owners 
at these hearings have been carefully reported to members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in special publications 
issued by the Department of Transportation and Communication, and 
the testimony of railroad,employes, railroad shippers, and other wit- 
nesses at the hearings will be reported as soon as possible after it is 
completed. 

“Almost every interest affected by railroad transportation has 
already submitted voluminous testimony to the Senate committee 
during these hearings, and has brought to its attention a great 
variety of plans for improving the situation by amending or repealing 
certain provisions of the act. In December, 1921, a representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States appeared before 
the Committee, but not for the purpose of criticizing the act. On 
the contrary, he declared in his testimony that the business men of 
the country regard the act as a strong piece of constructive legisla- 
tion and on their behalf urged Congress not to amend any of the 
Provisions of the act until they have been tested under normal 
peace conditions. 

The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry appointed by Con- 
gress in July, 1921, is also holding a series of hearings that have an 
important bearing on transportation. This commission is investigat- 
ing the causes of the present condition of agriculture, giving special 
attention to the marketing and transportation facilities of the country 
with a view to recommending legislation which will in the opinion 
of this Congressionai body tend to remedy existing conditions. As 
yet it has submitted only a preliminary report, but it has announced 

that in its final report it will include the results of a nation-wide 
Study of transportation conditions as they affect agriculture. 
. .The Railroad Labor Board is sitting in almost continous session 
in its effort to fix wages and working conditions that will be just 
na reasonable, not only to railroad employes, but to the railroads 

Teelves, to users of railroad transportation, and to the general 
= _ The Board has already made substantial reductions in the 
peo of wages paid to large classes of railroad employes, and it is now 
of — ing the possibility of further reductions. It has set aside many 
‘ le rules included in the national agreements governing working 
renditions that were in effect during the war, and has formulated 
tl rules to take their place. The Board is proceeding in an orderly 
taty to discharge the responsibilities placed upon it by the transpor- 
mee act, and it seems reasonable to expect that if given an op- 
able to’) to continue its work with full public support it will be 
will ring about a reduction in railroad labor cost that can and 

e€ translated into a reduction in freight rates. 


e Interstate Commerce Commission commenced on December 
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14, 1921, a general investigation “to determine whether and to what 
extent, if any, further reductions in rates * * * can lawfully be 
required by order of the Commission * * * upon any commodities 
or descriptions of traffic’? and also ‘‘to determine what will constitute 
a fair return from and after March 1, 1922, under section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act.’’ The railroad executives have already 
completed their testimony at these hearings. They maintain that 
the revenues of the railroads in each important traffic section of the 
country are at the present time wholly inadequate, and that if these 
revenues are further reduced by a reduction in rates it would in- 
evitably result in financial disaster for many of the railroads without 
bringing any corresponding advantage to the industries. They assert 
that a general reduction of rates at this time would prevent the 
railroads from making adequate preparation for the expected revival 
of business, and would tend to make it impossible for the industries 
to obtain necessary transportation service when normal traffic is 
restored. 

Representatives of the shippers are now testifying before the 
Commission. In almost every instance they urge large and imme- 
diate reductions in freight rates, expressing the belief that such re- 
ductions would result in an increase in traffic and presumably in an 
increase in the revenues of the roads. The railroad executives do 
not share this belief. 

Your committee has given careful consideration to the proceedings 
of these various investigations as far as they have gone. We do not 
presume to offer a solution of the difficult questions now confronting 
the official agencies that have been established to regulate interstate 
commerce. In due time these questions will be settled by these 
agencies according to their best lights. Your committee is much im- 
pressed, however, by the fact that at the hearings before the various 
governmental bodies that are constantly dealing with matters affecting 
interstate commerce no witness ever appears who is authorized and 
equipped to present the matters under consideration from the stand- 
point of the public as a whole. There are usually able representatives 
of the various special interests, but there is no official representative 
of the public—no one who is charged by the government with respon- 
sibility for making at the discretion of the President of the United 
States the results of that study, available to the rate making and 
wage fixing powers to neutralize the influence of those whose attitude 
and contentions are liable to have their bases in their desire to pro- 
mote their own interests- without due regard for the interests of the 
public as a whole.”’ ; 


Mr. Post reiterated the opposition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to government operation or ownership of the railroads 
and was applauded. After referring to Ex Parte 74, he said 
rates were fixed that were higher than anybody ever imagined 
could or would be established. He discussed the “meager” re- 
turns of the railroads and of the “clamor for reduced rates.” 

“Your railroad committee,” said he, “is in full sympathy 
with the idea that transportation rates should be reduced as 
fast and as much as is warranted by the underlying facts of 
the situation.” 

Mr. Post made, in effect, a plea that the Railroad Labor 
Board have an opportunity to show whether it should be a per- 
manent institution as the regulator of railroad wages. He said 
the board should grant audience to representatives of the pub- 
lic. The committee, he said, favored repeal of the “full crew 
laws,” because they compel needless expenditure by the roads 
of vast sums. In conclusion, he said: 


In the matter of railroad rate revision, which affects so vitally 
the welfare of the railroads, as well as the public generally, your 
committee calls to your attention and asks for your careful considera- 
tion and declaration thereon, an urgent appeal made by several loyal 
and influential member organizations of the chamber against political 
pressure being brought to bear upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission while engaged in considering the conflicting claims involved 
therein. It is their belief that: 

So long as the law stands delegating responsibility and authority 
to the Commission, the way to discuss the scope thus committed, is 
either to confer with the carriers on the merits without attempt at 
pressure, or before the Commission in the same atmosphere. Any 
other tendency draws us away from ascertaining what is right and 
expedient in the general’ interest, towards concessions to the loudest. 

The Committee has made no recommendation for amendment of 
the transportation act of 1920. It is of opinion that a longer period 
of time should elapse during which business conditions and railroad 
earnings shall regain a more norma] status, before the efficacy of that 
law may be fairly appraised. When changes are made in that law, if 
any, they should come as the result of demonstrated failure to ac- 
—_ the purposes aimed at by Congress when the act was 
passed. 


A. W. Smith Speaks 


Alexander W. Smith of Atlanta, Ga., member of the rail- 
road committee, spoke in favor of the recommendation for a 
commissioner general of transportation. He reviewed the de- 
velopment of the various forms of transportation and said he 
believed the right solution of the railroad problem “involves 
ultimately the existence of the government of the United States.” 

The outstanding feature of present-day regulation of the 
railroads, he said, is that the regulatory tribunal is appealed to 
by selfish interests, while the “general good of the community 
as a whole has had no counsel in court to represent its interests.” 
Continuing he said: 


Now that process of a continual and everlasting contest, be- 
fore the regulatory bodies, has been the greatest enemy that 
the carriers themselves could possibly have had to confront with. 
That is not my own individual opinion. I have the testimony of 
very high authority for it. I hold in my hand a quotation from 
the general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives 
dealing with that particular subject. What does he say? 

“Our idea goes deeper than the mere official who shail repre- 
sent this thought I am presenting to you. It is that in some 
way there shall be a commissioner of transportation.” 

I didn’t know how nearly we had come to giving him a title 

“A bureau of transportation, or some agency whose duty it 
shall be to form an opinion from an independent study of the 
needs of American commerce and to present that to the rate- 
making power to neutralize those agencies which, when they 
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come in selfish conflict, the railroad demanding more revenue, 
and the public which has to pay the revenue contesting that de- 
mand, shall not be a mere fight between those two agencies in 
which the railroads in the end must fight a losing battle, but shall 
be between a responsible governmental agency on the one side and 
any interest that may take a different view on the other side.” 

Only within the week has the Secretary of Commerce, a 
cabinet officer in the present administration, described the condi- 
tion that I am now attempting to present to you as a “witch’s 
cauldron,” that ought to be eliminated and that ought to give 
place to intelligent disinterested discussion of these questions, 
having in view not only the necessary interest of the contend- 
ing parties but the wider, greater, deeper, more important in- 
terests of all the people of the United States. In addition to that 
there is absolutely no coordination and no cooperation between 
the innumerable agencies that have been created, which have 
greater or less effect upon transportation in all of its ramifica- 
tions. I requested the research department of our chamber to 
collate for me the different agencies under the federal govern- 
ment that had to do to a greater or less extent with interstate 
transportation as it affects interstate commerce, and to my amaze- 
ment I am told there are forty-two. There is not a state in the 
Union that has not at least one. 

That there is a need for the coordination of these various 
agencies that materially affect not only the shipper, not only 
the carrier, but you and me and everybody else in the United 
States, is not original with the railroad committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. We do not claim to have ad- 
vanced anything original in this suggestion, and we have simply 
tried to crystallize and to put in form for discussion and con- 
sideration the thought that has been in the minds of thinkers 
on this subject for years and for years. 


Mr. Smith scouted the idea that appointment by the Presi- 


dent of a commissioner general would inject politics into the 
railroad problem. He said: 


Well, I don’t know. It seems to me that it has been rather 
prevalent opinion for several years past that there has been a 
great deal of politics in the transportation question as it is being 
operated now. : 

I assume that any man who ever achieves the distinction of 
becoming President of the United States will be endowed with 
at least ordinary intelligence—ordinary intelligence, that intelli- 
gence that would permit any man who is superior to a half wit 
in his intellect to do those things that would tend to bring him 
into good repute rather than into bad repute. I take it for granted 
that if this office was created and this man charged with these 
awful responsibilities—for there is going to be the trouble to find 
any man who is big enough, broad enough and experienced enough 
to reach the ideal of this committee to say the least of it, who 
can discharge those functions. Whatever he did would be the 
direct act of the President of the United States, would react di- 
rectly upon the President of the United States. His success 
would be the success of the President of the United States; his 
failure would be the failure of the President of the United States. 
And that is why you do not find in this recommendation any pro- 
vision that the man who shall fill that office must be appointed 
by and with the consent of the Senate of the United States. We 
do not want the political consideration that might affect the 
senators of the United States in approving the selection of that 
man to be injected into the situation. 


Alba B. Johnson Attacks Report 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, was the first to attack the recommendation. He said: 


The Railway Business Association, of which I am president 
and national councillor, unanimously adopted in annual meeting 
on February 1 a resolution opposing the creation of a Commis- 
sioner General of Transportation for the purposes set forth in 
the report of the railroad committee, and specified the following 
reason: 

An officer designated as the President’s representative to dis- 
cuss railway problems with committees of Congress and federal 
agencies, including the Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
be a wholly new feature in our government, for which we see no 
occasion and in which we fear the possibility of pressure tending 
to impair the independence of those charged with railway regu- 
lation or legislation. 

Our General Executive Committee, which on January 31 unani- 
mously recommended such action, requested me to appear at this 
meeting, support that resolution and advance an alternative pro- 
posal for a channel through which organized business can im- 


press its views respecting railways upon federal officers and 
agencies. 

I invite your attention to the following aspects of the 
subject: 


1. Creation of a Commissioner General of Transportation 
would be a departure in our form of government and is not ripe 
for a referendum: Congress or its divisions from time to time 
receive communications from the President in his official capacity. 
Hitherto such advice has come either directly from the President 
or through executive officials exercising power over the subject 
and owing responsibility therefor directly or indirectly to the 
President. Members of Congress, on the other hand, are some- 
times informed of the President’s views through channels other 
than these. When that course is pursued it is in his capacity 
not as President but as party leader or as a citizen. In that 
case, the emissary, whatever may happen to be his official status, 
if any, is acting for the moment unofficially and without govern- 
ment responsibility. 

What is now proposed is that an individual shall express the 
President’s views to committees of Congress on a subject in rela- 
tion to which the emissary has no official power of responsibility. 


Yet he is not an employe of the President’s party or of the 
President personally but an employe of the government. He has 
authority to require information from all departments. He has 


the explicit duty of reporting recommendations to the President. 

Similar but not quite the same comment as that which ap- 
plies to Congress may be made with reference to federal admin- 
istrative boards. Our pertinent illustration is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission has statutory power and 
duty. It is responsible for the results of its course. Its ad- 
ministration of the law is theoretically based upon its indepen- 
dent judgment. In adjudicating the rights of those who com- 
plain of discriminations it is in effect a court. Whether exer- 
cising business judgment as to wise rate levels or judicial au- 
thority in the correction of discriminations, the Commission has 
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enjoyed until 
utive 
views upon rate cases his messenger took great pains to em- 
phasize by secrecy the unofficial character of the message. Knowl- 


recently a large degree of 


4 immunity from exec- 
suggestion. 


In the past when a President transmitted 


edge of it reached the public only by whispered rumor. During 
federal control the Director-General made the rates but this was 
under a war emergency measure which subjected the Commission 
not to subordination but to suspension. 

Relinquishment of the roads to their owners restored the 
previous legal status. Unfortunately the previous practice was 
not .fully restored. Executive suggestion both Presidential and 
cabinet has been frequent and open. A week ago today it was 
made formal, the Secretary of Commerce making oral recom- 
mendations to the Commission respecting its rate policy. 

It is this tendency which is sought to be made official, for- 
mal and permanent through the creation of a Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Transportation. As applied to the Commission it is a de- 
parture in our process of government. 

If it is wise to have a Commissioner-General of Transporta- 
tion it is wise to have commissioners-general of communication, 
agriculture, forestry, mining, banking, manufactures, commerce, 
oe a gee education. The principle once established, cannot be 
imited. 

Objections to the project on its merits can be briefly stated. 

So long as we keep our legislative and executive separate, 
Congress has an independence for us to maintain. Executive 
pressure tends to break down that independence. 

Administrative boards like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the terms of their establishment are still further pro- 
tected. Such boards are quasi-judicial and quasi-expert. They 
adjudicate right and wrong and they also exercise business dis- 
cretion. Either function involves judgment. The commissioners 
concentrate upon their subject. They deal with it continuously. 
Their terms are six years as compared with four for the Pres- 
ident and re-appointment is customary. They have a cumulative 
experience. They have a broad basis of comparison and famil- 
iarity with precedents. They carry a responsibility for the ag- 
gregate results of their work. Their judgments are those of an 
authority. Not even the Supreme Court reviews those judgments 
except as to the single aspect of jurisdiction. Either the statute 
bestows a given power or it does not. If it does, the board has 
the last word. 

Orderly procedure is of the essence. Independence is vital. 
Clamor is the petulance of those seeking privileges. Pressure is 
scandalous. To Congress the President or his subordinates may 
suggest policies, but contrary to the common habit of thought 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is an arm not of Congress 
but of the government as a whole, created by joint action of 
Congress and the President, and its limits defined by the Su- 
preme Court. : 

If the proposed Commissioner did not exert influence he 
would be useless. If he did, he would be mischievous. The basic 
idea is meddlesomeness. If the executive department has juris- 
diction it can carry out its views without appeal to any other 
branch of the government. If the executive department lacks a 
jurisdiction which it ought to have, the remedy is to confer the 
jurisdiction with power, not to set up advisory functions. If a 
branch of the government other than the executive has jurisdic- 
tion and this is a mistake the jurisdiction should be placed else- 
where or the function abolished. If it is where it belongs the 
tribunal carrying the responsibility should be respected and kept 
free from executive encroachment. 

Co-ordination is a ghastly nightmare. As we learned in the 
war, attempts at it brought us to the brink of disaster. The only 
workable course when two authorities conflict is to place one 
above the other, with power not to advise but to decide. The 
most conspicuous field of conflict, actual or apprehended, is be- 
tween the Commission and the Labor Board. We doubt that 
public opinion is sufficiently crystallized to formulate a remedy, 
but whatever the remedy the co-ordination should unify power 
and not amplify advice. 

2. The prominence given to this project may convey to the 
country the impression that the chamber acquiesces in exertion 
of political pressure in rate revisions: It is futile and feeble for 
us to hide from ourselves the seriousness of the juncture at 
which we stand. If we fail in the present experiment with reg- 
ulation, the outcome will be government ownership. I do not 
know of any competent observer who doubts it. If we cannot 
regulate railroads we cannot regulate banking or business or 
agriculture or labor. If the government cannot regulate, it must 
own and operate all these activities. When that time comes the 
map-makers may continue to label a certain North Amer- 
ican area the United States, but it will not be the kind of United 
States you and I think worth living in or preserving. The back- 
ground of this railway problem is our whole political and econ- 
omic life. The railroads are the first trench. We must hold it. 

Whether we hold that trench or not will depend upon our 
railway policy and its administration. Adequacy of income as 4 
statutory aim of regulation is fighting for its existence against 
the _— of repeal. The chamber stands solidly against such 
repeal. 

Adequacy of income in its practical application by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is fighting for its life against the 
forces of special interest and irresponsible pressure. Upon this 
apect the Chamber has not spoken. There is need for it to speak. 

3. Organized business should provide and maintain means 
of its own for presenting business opinion upon railroad ques- 
tions to those charged with regulation or legislation: In that 
direction the chamber has done much. It could do much more. 
It would be a great piece of good fortune if the discussion of the 
railroad committee report should lead to the development of 4 
more comprehensive plan. Such a result of this debate would be 
logical, since we all know that the object in the minds of the 
railroad committee was and is an improvement in the means for 
attaining and preserving the vigor of our transportation system. 


W. C. Redfield 


William C. Redfield, former Secretary of Commerce, said 
the organic law creating the Department of Commerce contained 
a provision practically identical with the recommendation of the 
committee. He said: 


I think I betray no confidence in the saying that I am told 
that the committee making this report consulted my friend and 
successor, Secretary Hoover, on this matter, and that he did not 
say to them, at least, that the powers already existed by law, 
but as I am told, he did say that it would be well if they did 
exist to have them inhere in the Secretary of Commerce. . 

IT am here now to say that the committee and the secretary 
appear not to have looked at the fundamental law, the organic 
law of the Department of Commerce, for it provides what is here 
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provided, in language of striking similarity. 
committee’s report: 

“There should be some governmental agency adequately 
equipped having appropriate jurisdiction and the duty to promote, 
sustain and develop the transportation facilities of the country.” 
And I read from the organic act of the Department of Commerce: 
“It shall be the duty of said Department to foster, promote and 
develop certain things and the transportation facilities of the 
United States.” : 

The language of the organic act, the powers of the Secretary 
of Commerce, are almost precisely those which are here provided 
py the committee’s report. But I am quite aware that that fact 
js not generally known. Nevertheless it is a fact that those 
powers have been exercised in very much the way that the Com- 
mittee’s report calls for. c 

I hold in my hand a brief of the Secretary of Commerce be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, intervening before said 
Commission in the case of the Solvay Process Company, against 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad and William G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, and this brief recites the 
organic law in the first instance and the duties of the Secretary 
of Commerce to foster, promote, and develop the transportation 
facilities of the United States. It proceeds to quote the act 
further, “that the Secretary of Commerce shall report such work 
done by the Department in fostering, promoting and developing 
the transportation facilities of the United States. He shall also,” 
says the law, “make from time to time special investigations 
and reports as require to be done by the President or by either 
House of Congress or which he himself may deem necessary and 
urgent.” Very broad and comprehensive powers. 

Under those powers this act of intervention took place in a 
case Where it was deemed oppressive to exact certain rates from 
a private manufacturing corporation. On learning the facts, the 
Secretary of Commerce intervened in behalf of the corporation 
oppressed against the_ Director-General of Railroads ‘before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Incidentally, we beat it. 

The first part of the brief recites that transportation under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court is an essential part of com- 
merce. Commerce means and includes transportation. It pro- 
ceeds thus: 

“Since transportation is an essential element of commerce, so 
that without it there could be no commerce—as your first speaker 
ably said—either foreign or domestic, it is clearly imposed upon 
the Department of Commerce as its normal duty under the or- 
ganic law to take such steps as are within its power to insure 
that transportation is not only not encumbered with unjust and 
unreasonable restrictions but that it is upon the contrary facili- 
tated as much as possible. It is not necessary’—this was not meant 
to be prophetic, gentlemen—“ic is not necessary that there shall 
be a specific act of Congress conferring upon the Department of 
Commerce of the Secretary of Commerce the duty of assisting in 
any cause which affects the promotion and development of com- 
merce. The right of the Secretary of Commerce to appear in any 
cause which may directly or indirectly affect the foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, and the transportation facilities of the United 
States, is clear.” 

In this the right to intervene was granted on those premises. 
It proceeds: 

“In: this action the Secretary of Commerce appears for the 
whole people of the United States.” That is very much what 

your report says ought to be done, “who had imposed upon him 
a mandate to foster, promote and develop their commerce, of 
which transportation is an essential part.” And it ends with 
the conclusion, after reciting the facts, “it is respectfully urged 
on behalf of the commerce of the United States that the action 
of the Railroad Administration in doubling a rate which in my 
belief the testimony shows to be profitable, is an oppressive act, 
injurious not only to the parties directly concerned, but to the 
commerce of the country through its normal reactions. That 
it cannot be justified by the needs of general revenues for the 
entire federal railroad system and that it should be revoked and 
arate substantially the same as the original 15 cents per gross 
ton should be established.” 

The Railroad Administration asked to have the case reopened 
and again we intervened, and the reopening was refused. I 
merely offer that as a contribution to the discussion as shown, in 
my judgment—I am not a lawyer—that if this report should be 
adopted it should carry with it a motion to repeal the present 
law to almost precisely the same effect. 


I read from the 


Howard Elliott Opposes Report 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, said he 
was not speaking as a railway executive, but rather as a member 
of the Chamber’s committee on transportation and commerce. 
He referred to the transportation act as a “guide-post” set up 
atter years of study and investigation, and asked whether it 
was a good idea to set it aside for something else. 

“If this report is to be adopted as the sober thought of 
the great advisory council of the Chamber of Commerce, then 
What happens?” he inquired. “Are you going to Congress? The 
only way you can do it is to go to Congress. They have talked 
this thing over and over again and they produced a bill. You 
80 to Congress now with a desire to change it. You run a very 
great risk that you may change it for the better in this respect, 
if it is for the better, but you open the door and you may de- 
molish your entire transportation act before it has been tried 
out to see whether it is a good law or a bad law. And it has 
many good things in it. You reopen and start in again on a 
lew discussion of whether the transportation act is right or 
Wrong, and you open a Pandora’s box, and you do not know 
What you will get out of it.” 

Mr. Elliott said the Association of Railway Executives and 
other organizations were at work on the transportation act to 
see whether any suggestions could be made that might be worth 
Considering, but that it would be a mistake to hurry. He sug- 
gested that the report be taken home—that the committee con- 
sult with the railway executives, the National Industrial Traffic 

ague, and farmers’ organizations. Concluding, he said: 





any ou want to think twice, everyone of you, before you take 
pon. step that is going to muddle up this unfortunate situation 
€ than it is today. You may get out of the frying pan of 
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very difficult conditions, I will admit, but we will get over them 
and you will get into far worse ones. If there is any one thing 
on earth that business wants today and that the railroads want 
today, it is a cessation of the interminable and never ending in- 
vestigations, first by one body and then by another body and 
then by another body, so that the managing men of these great 
industrial properties, instead of devoting their time to serving 
the public and building up their business and perfecting their 
processes, are pulled from pillar to post about many inconsequen- 
tial things. 

So I say, gentlemen, and I beg of you to think carefully be- 
fore you endorse this proposition without having had more time 
than you have had to think it over. They say we want a naval 
holiday for ten years. The country believes in it. Let us have a 
holiday for two years about the discussion of the railway prob- 
lem and let us go abead and tend to business. 


Chandler Agrees with Elliott 


President Chandler of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
speaking briefly, said he wished to indorse what Mr. Elliott had 
said. He remarked that it was the first time in his life that he 
had agreed with Mr. Elliott, as they had differed hundreds of 
times on transportation matters. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the Philadelphia Bourse, 
spoke along similar lines, saying he favored less regulation. 

“There is altogether too much regulation by people who do 
not know the business,” said he. “Let us, for heaven’s sake, 
leave the people that understand the business in charge of their 
own properties for a while and see whether they have not 
knowledge enough gained in all of these years—experience 
enough that will enable them to get out of the hole before we 
put any more obstacles in their way.” 

At the night session of the Council, February 8, addresses 
were made by Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Senator 
Cummins. 

Senator Cummins spoke in favor of consolidation of the 
railroads into a limited number of systems, defended section 15a 
and explained the situation with regard to intrastate rates. 

“If I can prevent it,” said he, “section 15a will not be re- 
pealed.” 

As to the intrastate rate situation, he took the same position 
that he had taken during the hearings on the Capper and Nichol- 
son bills—that Congress had not intended to give the Commis- 
sion absolute control over intrastate rates, but simply the power 
to remove discrimination against interstate commerce. 

Speaking of the demand for rate reductions, he said if Con- 
gress should attempt to reduce rates, it would not only be a 
travesty on justice, but would violate the Constitution so shock- 
ingly that it would affront the intelligence of the people. 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commission should conclude 
that lower rates would produce a greater net income, it would 
be its duty to reduce them,” said he, “but unless it so concludes 
there is nothing to do but to await the gradual attrition of 
affairs and the inevitable adjustment that must go forward until 
it is complete.” 

The senator said the fact was that at the present time the 
business of the country was unable to sustain the railroads. 

“The great overpowering reason is that the country has not 
the purchasing power to pay the rates which are insufficient 
in themselves to maintain the properties of the roads,” said he. 

The senator said he believed that it would have been a 
wise act for the railroads to have cut rates on agricultural 
products “to the very point of bankruptcy.” 

He reiterated his belief that unless the railroads were con- 
solidated into a limited number of systems, government owner- 
ship would come, although he said he was unalterably opposed 
to government ownership. 


Secretary Hoover’s Remarks 
Secretary Hoover said: 


I was invited to speak to you for a moment upon the pro- 
posal made to the chamber for the establishment of a commis- 
sioner of railways. I presume that this project arises from the 
desire of the business community that there should be some 
agency in the government that gives constant study and consid- 
eration to the development of our transportation facilities as a 
national industrial unit, rather from the point of view of their 
development than from the point of view of regulation. 

I have not heard the argument made before you but I as- 
sume also that there has been some desire that there should be 
some agency in the government that would act as a neutral in 
the presentation of the interests of the public as a whole in dis- 
putes between shippers and the railways. Now, there is a great 
field for a further expansion of governmental activity in this 
direction, more especially as the day is coming when we must 
consider the co-ordination of our railway transportation with 
that of the public roads and the great waterways, and in addi- 
tion to that, our overseas transportation. 

Today there is no co-ordination between these four. great 
bases of transportation. There does need to be constant illumi- 
nation of the public mind on the whole question of the more ef- 
ficient management, the more efficient co-ordination and the more 
economic handling of our governmental agencies in respect to all 
these purposes. It has been suggested that such an agency of the 
government should be created as an independent agency acting 
directly under the President. I hope that in the course of the 
next month or two the committee on reorganization of the fed- 
eral government will have presented the results of its long study 
to Congress. You will find when that study is presented that 
one of the chief objectives is the elimination of some 25 or 30 
already acting independent agencies in the federal government. 

One of the principles upon which that committee is acting is 
that the government should be so reorganized that the members 
of the Cabinet as the administrative vice presidents in the gov- 
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ernment sitting twice weekly with the President should be able 
to reflect to him all of the strictly administrative organs in the 
whole federal machinery. Therefore, I doubt whether you will 
find any great enthusiasm among those of us who have been 
deeply concerned in securing a more efficient federal machine to 
the creation of an additional agency at this time. 

I understand that the question was raised this afternoon as 
to the organic powers of the Secretary of Commerce. The or- 
ganic act in these provides that the Secretary of Commerce de- 
vote himself, among other things, to the promotion of transporta- 
tion. Perhaps because there has been no general demand for 
the consideration of transportation in some new views, perhaps 
because this question of co-ordination of overseas transportation 
of the great waterways, of the public roads, and the railways, 
had not become a matter of pressing importance, there has been 
no development to that side of the Department of Commerce. 
Perhaps also failure in that regard is due to the fact that the 
department has never had an appropriation to enable it to even 
employ a stenographer for such a purpose. Now, 1 do not want 
to be taken at the moment as advocating this particular meas- 
ure, although I am convinced that there does lie a large field in 
which a service to the public could be made, but we are in a 
state of flux in our entire relationship to transportation. My 
own thought is that within a measurable number of years we 
will probably have arrived at the creation of an actual secre- 
taryship of transportation. At the present moment we have an 
enormous mercantile marine in process of liquidation from gov- 
ernment ownership. That liquidation can be most ably carried 
out by a body especially appointed for that purpose, much more 
abdly carried out than it could be done in a purely departmental 
manner. Our public roads, the method and the interest of the 
federal government is still somewhat undefined and the develop- 
anent of our relationship to railway problems will receive a great 
deal of advancement during these next two years. It is quite 
possible that a general consolidation of the many organs of the 
government together under a secretaryship of transportation may 
be advisable. Nor would my thought in that direction lead to- 
wards the absorption of such institutions as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, because the one thing we do need in the fed- 
eral government today from a point of view of organization is 
a sharp differentiation between those arms of government that 
have to do with judicial and semi-judicial functions over those 
of a purely executive order. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today, however, has a 
number of executive functions. Those functions are constantly 
incrasing under the legislation with which they are constantly 
deluged. The time will come, if it has not already arrived, when 
the government itself, in order that it may serve its best pur- 
pose, should be relieved of its purely administrative functions 
and should be held strictly to its judicial and its semi-judicial 
functions. 

I present, therefore, those arguments for your consideration. 
They are not very conclusive, but they represent so far as thought 
in this matter has progressed on my own part. ; 

I had not intended to have spoken generally upon the rail- 
way situation, more especially as I have recently inflicted my- 
self upon the public and upon all of you by virtue of the reprint 
by your association of some remarks that were made last Thurs- 
day to the Interstate Commission. If it is of service to the coun- 
try for the secretary of Commerce to appear periodically before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to point out the general 
economic situation of the country as he sees it in the bearing 
that it has upon railway problems, that is, already provided for. 
If the law and if your body, as you did on the last occasion, 
come again to the conclusion that such presentations are use- 
ful and helpful I have no doubt that such service will be given. 

My friend, Senator Cummins, has given to you in a very short 
space of time the essence of the entire railway situation, and I 
should like to add just one or two thoughts to the presentation 
that he made. 

The Esch-Cummins Act has not as yet had a real trial, it 
has not had a fair chance. It came into being at a moment when 
we were projected into the most violent series of readjustments 
that an economic group of this world has ever passed through. 
The senator has mentioned the fact that perhaps through at- 
tribution we will secure a final basis of readjustment upon which 
we can build ideals. I do not know that many people realize 
that the average drop in the price of commodities through the 
United States in less than 18 months has been nearly 58 per cent. 

We have never in the history of the world seen a drop of 
values of such velocity as this. We have seen a shrinkage of 
probably 50 billions of dollars in the value of circulative com- 
modities in that period. And that this country has been able to 
maintain its productivity, to maintain as large a portion of labor 
employed as it has, that its railways have not gone into the 
hands of the receivers, that our banks have not been the scenes 
of panics is to me a matter of daily marvel. The fact is we have 
gone past the danger point. 

The Esch-Cummins Act is indeed a new venture in govern- 
ment relationship to private enterprise. We have tried unlim- 
ited monopoly on one hand and demonstrated it is a failure. It 
was a long, bitter battle by which the public won the control 
over the railways. The war came on and we tried government 
operation of railways. 

We have had enough experience with that for the present. 
The great and difficult problems of this kind, as I have pointed 
out before, really find their solution through great processes of 
trial and error. We tried unlimited monopoly; we tried govern- 
ment operation, and they both proved their error. The Esch- 
Cummins’ act tries to bring about the constructive operation of 
the railways under private enterprise, reserving the essence of 
individual initiative, freeing the railways from the bea:urocracy 
of government control, and establishing a basis of proper treat- 
ment of the public. All the criticism of the rule of rate making 
of the transportation act that I have received seems to revolve 
upon the idea that that is some guaranty. It is not a guaranty, 
but a goal. If we had been asked three years ago whether the 
government would have guaranteed six per cent upon our rail- 
ways we would have thought it was indeed a moderate return 
for enterprises so great. As a matter of fact, the railways have 
been in operation for a year and a half under the act. They have 
not earned a six per cent and the public has not been called upon 
to pay the difference. In other words section 15-a of the trans- 
portation act is not a guaranty—it is a hope. And it is a hope 
that must be realized, for, unless it can be realized we shall be 
strangled in the toils of our own railways. 

The most fundamental necessity of this country today is to 
reinitiate maintenance and betterment and expansion of these rail- 
ways—unless we can restore confidence in the railways as an in- 
— we cannot expect that period of construction to come 
about. 


Someone challenged a day or two ago the fact that the pub- 
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lic had lost confidence in the railways as an investment. Since 
that time I have had an inquiry made as to the average rate 
of interest paid by the railways on their bonds during the pagt 
months, and find that it exceeds the supposed guaranty of six 
per cent by some one and one-half per cent on an average, 
There is nothing short of bankruptcy in front of an industry 
that must borrow money at one and one-half per cent per annum 
above the rate it is permitted on average to earn. But I do not 
iook with entire lack of hope on this situation. It does appeal 
to me that an economic system and a people that can stand 
such a violence as we have gone through in the last eighteen 
months can stand another twelve months of it, and during the 
next twelve months there is no reason why we should not show 
steady progress in the expansion of our traffic, in the economy 
in the operation of our railways, and we should be able to give 
to them a righteous earning within no long period, and there 
comes a supplement to the sentiment expressed by Senator Cum- 
mins as to what I think the business men of the United States 
could wish from the railways. I do not assume for the moment 
that we can impose upon them a reduction of rates, for, as the 
senator has pointed out, it amounts to a confiscation. But it 
would appeal to me, and I think to most business men, that jf 
our railway managers were willing to concede to the public month 
by month in the reduction of rates every penny that they earn 
in excess of their necessary bond interest, taking the railways 
as a whole, they will gain in rapidity of adjustment and in their 
own ultimate returns. Many of our rates are at the point of 
diminishing return and beyond it, and I believe that if we could 
see an amelioration of rates parallel with every economy in opera- 
tion that our managers can produce, we will have expedited the 
entire recovery of our economic fabric. 

There is just one other point. I wanted to add my own re- 
inforcement for what it may be worth to the senator’s very 
pungent view on government ownership. Nationalization of our 
railways is a far greater thing in its ultimate results than the 
mere operation of railways. It means the complete departure 
from the fundamental economic system and social system upon 
which this country was founded and upon which we have lived 
to such a great and prosperous state as we have today. 

It undermines the very basis of individualism on which our 
social structure must rest, and that individualism in itself js 
something different from that of anywhere else in the world. 
It has a quality to itself, not participated in by any other civili- 
zation, in that it stands staunchly for an equality of opportunity 
and in that limitation is the justification within the four cor- 
ners of our social system for the regulation of the railways, 
but it does not carry us to the point of socialism and the qaestruc- 
tion of the whole basic question of initiative and individualism. 


T. C. Powell and Others 


T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie, at the morning ses- 
sion of February 9, said the recent agricultural crisis had led 
him to give thought to the propriety of consolidating continuous 
carriers from ocean to ocean, and continuous carriers from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf, bearing in mind the provision of 
the law that competition shall be preserved as fully as possible. 
He said the railroads had been considered either individually 
or as grouped into regions, so that in periods of depression each 
of the individual roads was subjected to the severest strain. 

“ ‘Lloyds’ was not originally conceived as a great insurance 
company, but had its origin in a voluntary association of ship 
owners who, through a mutual assumption of the burden of ship 
wrecks and other losses at sea, prevented the individual owner 
from going down to disaster,” said he. “All insurance companies 
are now founded on the same theory of a wide distribution of 
losses, and it has been borne in upon me that we must extend 
our vision and not stop short of a continental grouping of cal- 
riers into parallel lines, as nearly as may be, which will be s0 
associated that roads which naturally connect from ocean [0 
ocean will be so associated together under the law as to preven! 
an undue strain being borne by any part of the through line. 

“If it is possible to conceive of a grouping in the Central 
Freight and Trunk Line territory which will result in four or five 
parallel and competing systems, it seems only a step further 10 
conceive of six or seven through transcontinental systems. 


“Of course, it will be said in opposition to this that a through 
line from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean is beyond the 
ability of any one management, and yet we have before us the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and while the problems in this coun 
try may be greater than the problems in Canada, an organization 
could be formed which would assume the burdens of the through 
traffic and would segregate the local problems which would be 
handled by the local organizations more limited in authority.’ 


Walter S. Dickey of Kansas City, Mo., member of the rai! 
road committee, said he spoke as a shipper of 50,000 carloads al- 
nually of a heavy commodity, and urged development of tral‘ 
portation to meet conditions when business revives. Speaking of 
the committee’s report, he said: 


“I want to repeat that in submitting that report we believed 
that we were not going to pile any additional troubles on the 
railway transportation companies, but that we would perhaps 
furnish a thought that might lead into some legislation that 
would bring about a study of these matters, to the end tha 
there might be diversification, perhaps, in the transportation 
agencies and that there might be co-ordination of them so thal 
they might be hooked up together and made available for joint 
through billing and for bills of lading and financing purposes. 

R. S. French, representing commission merchants, objected 
to the report on the ground that if a commissioner general wel 
appointed, the railroads would be plunged into politics, there 
would be an opportunity for political patronage and the tenure 0! 
the office would be uncertain because of changes in administ!* 
tions. He suggested that the committee instead think about e! 
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jarging the membership of the Commission to the end that the 
shipper or business man would have representation. 

R. H. Angell of the Roanoke (Va.) Chamber of Commerce 
declared the great problem of the day was “lower freight rates” 
and he said the railroads were making the greatest mistake of 
their lives by not being willing to take some “scars” as the re- 
sult of the period of readjustment. 

A. ©. Davis of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce said instead of further binding the railway managements 
the country should repose its trust in them and permit them to 
manage their businesses. 

Mr. Powell made a second speech in which he said that the 
remarks he had heard confirmed his belief that the report made 
py the committee, of which he is a member, provided for a good 
plan. He believed that if there were an impartial adviser on 
transportation questions the result would be beneficial. He said 
there was too much regulation and that he believed that if there 
had been a commissioner general, such as was suggested, in the 
last twenty years, the condition of the carriers and the railroads 
would be much improved today. Speaking of motor-truck com- 
petition he said, rightly considered, the motor truck was an 
adjunct to the railroad, but that wrongly considered it was a 
competitor. He believed there was a field for the motor truck 
in short-haul traffic. 

Frank E. Williamson of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
advised against hasty action and recommended further study of 
the recommendation. 

Chairman Post of the committee arose to a defense of the 
committee’s action. He said the committee had not acted has- 
tily nor without advice from persons wiser than members of the 
committee. He said the committee had recommended what it 
believed would help matters, but that it was in a humor to accept 
chastisement if it were decided that that should be its punish- 
ment. 

“T desire to thank you for all the kind words you have said— 
which are not many,” he concluded. 

Mr. Chandler of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League said he wished to say a few 
kind words in appreciation of the committee’s report and that 
he offered a motion extending a vote of thanks to the commit- 
tee for its able presentation of an “obviously unwise and un- 
popular report.” Amid the laughter which followed, President 
Defrees said it was unnecessary to put the motion to a vote. 


Report Is Defeated 


The Council, in its concluding session, February 9, adopted 
a resolution stating that the railroad committee’s suggestion for 
legislation establishing a Commissioner-General of Transporta- 
tion “is not timely for submission to a referendum vote.” The 
resolution praised the committee for the work it had done, and 
said the board of directors of the Chamber should request it 
“to continue its vigorous examination of the national problems 
in railroad transportation, and especially the manner in which 
the transportation act meets the high purposes for which it was 
framed.” Opposition among the councilors to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was practically unanimous. 

The council also adopted a resolution relative to Secretary 
Hoover, as follows: 


“The Secretary of Commerce has performed a distinct public 
service by appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and presenting questions which arise from the economic 
and business situation. As the government’s official representa- 
tive of industry and commerce, the Secretary of Commerce 
speaks with an authority that commands attention. Believing 
that the public interest requires such an authoritive presenta- 
tion when matters of national importance in transportation are 
under consideration, the National Council is gratified to learn 
that the statutes creating the Department of Commerce author- 
ize the Secretary to perform such a service and that the Secre- 
tary is disposed to use this authority when circumstances make 
it appropriate.” 


CRITICISM OF RAILROAD PROPAGANDA 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, this week sent a bulletin 
to members criticizing the publicity of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. The bulletin follows: 


_The Railway Executives’ Organ. I have before me ‘American 
Railroads,” issue of January 31, 1922. This is a paper published 
y the Association of Railway Executives, and paid for by those 
Who use the railroads of the United States and pay the rates 
ey exact. mie if 

Their Purpose as Stated. In a standing column appearing in 
all issues of this publication is the following: ‘‘American Railroads. 
ublished by Authority of The Association of Railway Executives. 

€ purpose of this journal is the dessemination among the American 
People of correct information about the railroads.” 

Verification of their Statements. In this issue of January 31st, 
exception is taken to a statement in ‘‘Labor,’’ which is in part as 
follows: ‘Railroad managers are flooding the country with propa- 
Sanda.” Replying to this the following is said: “Nothing is given 
out in the name of the Association of Railway Executives that is 
Not formally authorized by its officials. These statements are not 
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only frankly made; they are made on the basis of the most pains- 
taking investigation and after checking and re-checking of asser- 
tions that may be made and figures that may be presented. * * * 
‘Labor’ itself is frankly a propaganda sheet * * *. In the language 
of the man of the street it will ‘print anything’ that serves its 
purpose, and, to put the matter mildly, it does not appear to be 
careful to verify either facts or figures. The railroads enjoy no 
such liberty of action or freedom of speech. Every word they utter, 
every figure they give, is subject to official and unofficial scrutiny 
and criticism, not because they are necessarily more honest than 
anyone else, but because the utmost accuracy is demanded of them. 
Every statement made in American Railroads or other railway as- 
sociation publication must be true.” 

Some ‘Correct Information.’’ On the same page that carries this 
assurance of the reliability of statements made in ‘American Rail- 
roads’? is the following: “From time to time it is the practice of 
a prominent hardware company to furnish to all its hundreds of 
traveling salesmen and others a ‘General Letter.’ * * * The following 
is that part of a general letter, recently issued, relating to railroad 
legislation: ‘Government ownership of railroads looms up again. 
Senate Bill 1150, known as the Capper Bill, is now before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce for hearing. I was in Washing- 
ton last week and very much surprised to find that it is generally 
understood that the majority of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce is favorable to this Bill and that a tentative poll of 
the Senate indicates a slight majority of one or two in favor of it, 
including all of the so-called ‘‘agricultural bloc.’’ * * * Apparently the 
motive behind this bill is to find something for the members of the 
state railroad commissions to do * * *. It is reported that in many 
states those interested in the Capper Bill are diligently spreading 
their propaganda somewhat to this effect: ‘“‘When the State Commis- 
sion had charge of rates within the state the rates were low and reas- 
onable. The the Government at Washington took .charge and im- 
mediately advanced the rates first 25 per cent and then other big 
percentages. Since the Interstate Commerce Commission has had 
control the rates have been so high as to be prohibitive. Pass the 
Capper Bill and take this control away from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and your State Commission will put the rates 
back where they belong.’’ 

What is here said about the disposition of the United States 
Senate, and particularly the Committee, is interesting. What is 
said about the state commissions is also interesting, as exemplifying 
what is evidently considered ‘‘correct information’’ to give the 
American public. There is much else in the letter that stands 
about on a par with this. 

The question at once arises how the Hardware Company happened 
to write this letter which the Railway Executives are now publishing 
and distributing. The answer is an easy one. The letter is a part 
of the propaganda whereby it is hoped that the Senate may be 
persuaded against legislation which it now appears disposed to 
— if those responsible for this letter spoke the truth on that 
point. 

It is my judgment that the railroad lobby here was never more 
active for any purpose than it is now in its opposition to any ef- 
fective amendments to preserve state power of regulation, and that 
the propaganda work in the country at large, intended to create a 
factitious appearance of support for the law in its present form, 
is being carried on at a larger expense and more insidiously than 
anything of the kind which the country has ever experienced before. 
Congressmen and Senators, however, were not born yesterday. The 
ultimate source and inspiration of letters of this character appearing 
in the public prints and written to Senators and Representatives are 
not unknown. It is not to be believed that the will of Congress can 
= = by such means, although its action may be unavoidably 
delayed. 


RAIL MEN AND MINERS JOIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement was made in Washington this week by Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, president of the International Assocation of 
Machinists, that the executive board had accepted the invita- 
tion of President Lewis of the United Mine Workers to parti- 
cipate in a conference of miners and railroad employes with the 
view of taking joint action to prevent wage reductions in both 
industries. 

President Johnston also announced that a call had been sent 
out for “a conference of progressives” at Chicago February 20, 
signed by himself; W. S. Stone, head of the locomotive en- 
gineers; L. E. Sheppard, head of the railway conductors; Mar- 
tin F. Ryan, president Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; E. J. 
Manion, head of the telegraphers, and Timothy Healy, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and Oil- 
ers. He said representative men and women from all groups 
in American life had been invited to the conference. The con- 
ference will consider what may be done “to restore the oppor- 
tunities of this nation to the people of the nation,” it was stated 
in the call. Mr. Johnston said those who joined in the call felt 
that reactionary forces and special interests were in control of 
every branch of the government and that they were pursuing a 
policy which has already wrecked American industry and 
agriculture. 


PENNSY-LABOR BOARD ARGUMENT POSTPONED 


Argument on the motion of the Railroad Labor Board to 
dismiss the motion of the Pennsylvania Railroad to make per- 
manent the temporary injunction restraining the board from 
finding the carrier in violation of its order, which was to have 
taken place before Judge Landis, in Chicago, February 7, was 
postponed until February 17 by request of counsel for both sides. 


WAGE STATISTICS 
The Commission’s summary of reports of wage statistics 
of Class 1 roads for October, 1921, shows that there was an 
increase of 25,806 in the number of employes and an increase 
of $13,630,137 in compensation, as compared with September, 
1921. The total compensation paid in October was $237,602,959 
and the total number of employes was 1,754,136. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 





(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Statute Held to Recognize Contract Limitation of Time for 
Instituting Suits: 

(Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut.) Act Cong. March 
4, 1915 (U. S. Comp. St. Sec. 8604a), providing that it shall be 
unlawful for any carrier to provide by contract, etc., a shorter 
period for the institution of suits than two years, recognizes the 
legality of a contract limiting the time within which an action 
may be brought. (Humphrey-Cornell Co. vs. Hines, Director 
General of Railroads, et al., 115 A. Rep. 561.) 

Contract Limitation of Suits to Two Years and One Day No4 
Unreasonable: 

Under Act. Cong. March 4, 1915 (U. S. Comp. St. Sec. 8604a), 
a provision of the uniform bill of lading in use in November, 1916, 
requiring actions to be brought within two years and one day 
after delivery, or after the expiration of a reasonable time for 
delivery, subsequently declared just and reasonable by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and prescribed in its approved 
form of bill of lading, was not necessarily unreasonable.—Ibid. 
Rights of Parties Governed by Bill of Lading Under Which Ship- 

ment Made: P 

The rights of the parties to a contract for the shipment of 
goods under the uniform bill of lading must be determined on 
the basis of the bill of lading as it stood when the contract was 
made, notwithstanding any subsequent change therein by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 

Reasonable Time for Delivery as Respects Limitation Is Ques- 
tion of Fact: 

Under a provision of the uniform bill of lading requiring 
suits to be brought within two years and one day after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed, ascertainment of what was 
a reasonable time for delivery was a question of fact for the 
court in a case tried by the court.—Ibid. 

Findings as to Reasonable Time for Delivery of Goods Shipped 
Construed: 

In an action for the loss of goods shipped under a bill of 
lading requiring suits to be brought within two years and one 
day after the expiration of a reasonable time for delivery, the 
trial court’s finding that a reasonable time for delivery would 
surely be considerably less than six months must be construed 
as allowing six months when no other time was specifically 
named.—Ibid. 

Finding That Six Months Was Reasonable Time for Delivery as 
Respects Limitation of Time to Sue Held Extremely Liberal: 
Under a bill of lading requiring suits to be brought within 

two years and one day after the expiration of a reasonable time 
for delivery, a finding allowing six months as a reasonable time 
was extremely liberal, where the only evidence or specific subor- 
dinate fact appearing in the finding was that a similar shipment 
on the same date and purporting to be in the same car was 
delivered in eight days.—Ibid. 

Limitation or Actions Held Not to Run from Time of Denial 
of Claim: 

Under a provision of the uniform bill of lading as used in 
November, 1916, requiring suits to be brought within two years 
and one day after a reasonable time for delivery had elapsed, 
such period did not, as claimed, run from the time the claim 
was rejected by the carrier, at least where it was rejected over 
three months before the expiration of such period computed from 
the expiration of a reasonable time for delivery, and the claimant 
by again presenting the claim could not affect the result of the 
previous denial.—lIbid. 

Ruling of Interstate Commerce Commission as to Provisions 07 
Bill of Lading Held Not to Affect Previous Shipment: 
Where the Interstate Commerce Commission in ruling, in 

December, 1919, that bills of lading limiting the time for bringing 

suit should allow six months after the rejection of the claim by 

the carrier, unless rejected more than six months before the 
expiration of the period of limitation, entered no order but 
simply provided that carriers would be expected to modify their 
bills of lading in accordance therewith, and that further action 
might be taken if this was not done, the proposed change was 

prospective and did not affect a bill of lading issued in 1916 

—Ibid. 

Goods Are in Interstate Commerce When Delivered for Con- 
tinuous Transportation to Another States; Passenger’s Un- 
declared Intention to Extend Journey Beyond State Does Not 
Make Transportation Interstate: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Goods are 
in interstate commerce when they have been delivered for con- 
tinuous transportation to a point of destination located in an- 
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other state. Texas, etc., R. Co. vs. Sabine Tram Co., 227 U. s. 
Ill., 123, 33 Sup. Ct. 229, 57 L. Ed. 442; Southern Pacific Terminal 
Co. vs. Interstate Commerce Com., 219 U. S. 498, 527, 31 Sup. Co. 
279, 55 L. Ed. 310; Coe vs. Errol, 116 U. S. 517, 6 Sup. Ct. 475, 
29 L. Ed. 715. In order for a shipment, thus destined from the 
beginning for such continuous transportation, to be interstate in 
character, it is not required that it be originally routed by the 
initial carrier to a point of destination beyond the limits of the 
state, since the nature and essential character of the transpor- 
tation is the controlling factor. Texas, etc., R. Co. vs. Sabine 
Tram Co., supra. See, also, Gulf, ete., Ry. Co. vs. Texas, 204 
U. S. 403, 414, 27 Sup. Ct. 360, 51 L. Ed. 540; Penn. R. Co. ys, 
Clark, 238 U. &S. 456, 35 Sup Ct. 896, 59 L. Ed. 1406; Ill. Cent. R. 
Co. vs. De Fuentes, 236 U. S. 157, 35 Sup. Ct. 275, 59 L. Ed. 517, 
Thus, while the rulings made by this court in Augusta Brokerage 
Co. vs. Central of Ga. Ry. Co., 5 Ga. App. 187, 62 S. E. 996, in the 
light of subsequent decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, appear too broad in their statements, still, where, 
as in the instant case (contrary to what were the facts in Gal- 
veston, etc., Ry. Co. vs. Woodbury, 254 U. S. 357, 41 Sup. Cu 
114, 65 L. Ed.—), the baggage was moved under an intrastate 
ticket, and where the journey itself was in no sense continuous, 
nor had ever been so declared or intended, the mere fact that 
the passenger may have intended, after remaining several days at 
the point of destination provided by the intrastate ticket, to ex- 
tend her journey to another point beyond the limits of the state, 
could not be taken as such a fact as to render the initial travel 
and transportation interstate in character “There is no pre- 
sumption that a transportation when commenced is to be con- 
tinued beyond the state limits.” Gulf, ete., Ry. Co. vs. Texas, 
supra, 204 U. S. 414, 27 Sup. Co. 363, 51 L. Ed. 540. (Davis, 
Agent, vs. Phillips. 109 §. E. Rep. 924.) 

Evidence Held Insufficient to Prove Loss of Trunk, Due to Mixing 
of Checks by Defendant Carrier: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department.) In an 
action against a railroad for loss of a trunk, evidence held in- 
sufficient to sustain finding that trunk checks were mixed by 
defendant during transportation, in that inference could be drawn 
therefrom that the trunk checks were mixed during transpor- 
tation from station to hotel, or in baggage room after delivery to 
hotel. (Goodman vs. Michigan Cent. R. C., 191 N. Y. S. 275.) 
Cotton, When Destroyed by Fire, Held Not in Possession of 

Railroad Company as Carrier: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Cotton owned by 
plaintiffs, which was destroyed by fire after it had been loaded 
by a compress company, at plaintiffs’ request, in cars of de- 
fendant railroad company, where the loading certificate issued 
by the compress company was held by plaintiffs, who had given 
no shipping directions to defendant and had made no application 
for a bill of lading, held not in possession of defendant as carrier, 
and defendant held not liable as a carrier for the loss. (Harris, 
Cortner & Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. R. Co., 276 F. Rep. 277.) 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 

Carrier Must Furnish Suitable Stockyards in Reasonable Repair 
for Holding Stock: 

(Supreme Court of Idaho.) It is the duty of a railroad com- 
pany to furnish suitable stockyards or pens in a reasonable state 
of repair and reasonably secure, whether they are to be used 
for the purpose of feeding, watering and resting live stock while 
being transported over its road or are furnished for the recep- 
tion of live stock intended to be shipped over its road. (Houchte- 
lin vs. Oregon Short Line R. Co., 202 P. Rep. 571.) 

Whether Stockyards Are Reasonably Secure for Sheep Should Be 
Determined in View of Fact that Every City and Village 
Contains Dogs Likely to Attack Sheep: 

The question as to whether stockyards provided by a rail- 
road company are reasonably secure for sheep should be deter- 
mined in view of the well-known fact that every city and village 
contains degs, some of which are likely to attack sheep in pens 
if opportunity is afforded.—Ibid. 

Carrier Must Provide Suitable Stockyards Independently of Con- 
dition of Shipping Contract: 

The duty rests upon a railroad to provide suitable stock- 
yards for the reception and retention of live stock, independently 
of any conditions of the shipping contract.—Ibid. 

Shipper Need Exercise Only Ordinary Care to Discover Defects 
in Stockyards: 

The obligation of a shipper of live stock to discover defects 
in the yards in which he places his live stock for shipment over 


.a railroad requires the exercise of only ordinary care.—Ibid. 


Duty to Furnish Stockyards Reasonably Secure Unqualified: 
The duty of a railroad company to furnish stockyards rea 

sonably secure is unqualified.—Ibid. 

Damages Against Initial Carrier Estimated, Not from Market 
Value at Connecting Point, but from Value at Intended 
Destination: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Damages 1t0 
mules shipped to market resulting from injury and delay by the 
initial carrier should not be estimated from their market value 
at the point for transfer to a connecting carrier, where, becausé 
of their damaged condition, the shippers diverted them to parties 
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at another destination, but from their market value at the des- 
tination to which they were originally billed, and when they 
would have reached that place by ordinary diligence. (Lan- 
caster et al. vs. Rogers & Adams et al., 235 S. W. Rep. 643.) 

Owner Could State Conditions of Mules Shipped; Witness Held 

Unqualified to State Market Value of Carload of Mules at 

Point of Destination: 

In an action for damages from the negligent handling of a 
carload of mules, testimony of one of the owners, who accom- 
panied the shipment and had been in the business for 25 years, 
as to size, weight and general condition of animals before and 
after alleged injuries was admissible, but his testimony as to his 
knowledge of market values at times prior to that when ship- 
ment would have arrived held insufficient to qualify him to 
testify as to market values.—lIbid. 

Notation on Bill of Lading Held Admissible Only to Contradict 

Testimony that No Such Notation Was Made: 

In an action for damages for the negligent handling of and 
failure to deliver promptly to a connecting carrier a carload of 
mules contracted to be shipped over defendants’ railroad, a 
notation on the bill of lading to the second carrier, “Stock all 
in bad shape, none killed,” if admissible, should have been limited 
to its effect as tending to contradict testimony that no such 
notation had been made by defendants.—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts , 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter | 
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System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Not Bound by Strict Rules of Common Law: 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Admiralty is not bound 
by the strict rules of the common law, and not infrequently 
applies principles differing from those in other courts. (Atlantic 
Fruit Co. vs. Red Cross Line, 276 F. Rep. 319.) 

Performance of Arbitration Agreement Is Not Condition Prece- 
dent to Libel: 

Notwithstanding the more liberal rule adopted by the com- 
mon law of England, and by several of the states, relating to 
agreements for arbitration, courts of admiralty in the Second 
Circuit are committed to the rule that the performance of an 
agreement to arbitrate contained in the charter is not a condition 
precedent to the right to maintain a libel for breach of the 
charter.—Ibid. ; 

May Enforce Rights Created by State Statutes: 

In.the absence of congressional action, a state law may, 
within certain limitations, give a substantial right of such a char- 
acter that it may be enforced in a federal court of admiralty 
as well as in one of equity or of common law.—Ibid. 

State Arbitration Statute Gives Remedy Not Enforceable: 

Laws N. Y. 1920, c. 275, making arbitration agreements 
valid and enforceable, and authorizing the staying of legal pro 
ceedings pending arbitration, does not confer substantive right, 
but merely a remedy for the enforcement of the right created 
by the agreement of the parties, and therefore it cannot regulate 


the procedure and practice of the federal court of admiralty.— 
Ibid. 





e 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
| System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
i Copyright by West Publishing Co.) | 
, * 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Propriety of Extra Charge for Use of Insulated Railroad Car 
Held for Interstate Commerce Commission and Not for 
Courts: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) The published freight tariffs 
for line haul of potatoes between two points was $181.69. An- 
other published tariff authorized an extra charge of $5 when 
the shipper uses a refrigerator or other insulated car. The ques- 
tion of the propriety of this extra charge is one upon which it 
8 the province of the Interstate Commerce Commission to pass 
aid the courts cannot in this action interfere with the rates 
fxed. (J. C. Famechon Co. vs. Hines, Director-General of Rail- 
Toads, 185 N. W. Rep. 941.) 

Evidence Held Not to Warrant Directing Verdict for Carrier in 
Suit for Penalty for Overcharges: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In an action by a passenger 
against a railway company for penalty for overcharges, evidence 
held to render refusal to direct a verdict for the defendant proper. 
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(Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. McClanahan, 235 S. W. Rep. 380.) 

Instruction as to Rates by Carrier Greater than Charged Others 
Held Valid, in Absence of Specific Objection: 

In an action by a passenger against a railway company for 
penalty for overcharge, an instruction that, if defendant de- 
manded a greater sum “than that charged others,” instead of 
saying that it was greater than the “regular passenger tariff 
rate,” was not fatally inaccurate, in the absence of specific objec- 
tion on that account, the intention being manifest.—Ibid. 
Decision Declaring Invalidity of Repeating State Statute Restores 

Statute Repealed: 

Acts 1907, No. 8, and Acts 1915, No. 90 (Crawford & Moses’ 
Dig., sec, 879 et seq.), repealing Acts 1887, No. 99 (Kirby’s Dig., 
sec. 6611-6615, 6619, 6620), having been declared void by decision 
of a federal District Court, the original act of 1887 remained in 
full force.—Ibid. 

Prescribed Written Notice, Prerequisite to Demurrage, Mailed to 
Consignee, Legal Notice of Arrival of Goods, Whether Re- 
ceived or Not: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) The petition, 
even before amendment, did not fail to set forth a cause of 
action, and was therefore not subject to the general demurrer, 
since it does not appear that the demurrage charges, which, it is 
alleged, the defendant unlawfully collected, accrued by virtue 
of any contract of shipment, and since, under the rules of the 
railroad commission, fixing and prescribing a schedule of demur- 
rage rates, it is also provided as a prerequisite to such a charge 
that the delivering carrier shall have given notice to the con- 
signee of the arrival of the freight at the point of destination, 
and since the petition alleges that no such notice was given to 
the consignee. It is ordinarily the rule, as provided by the 
railroad commission, that, where a consignor ships goods to 
himself or to his order, the prescribed written notice, duly mailed 
to the consignee at the point of delivery, shall be sufficient legal 
notice, whether the consignee actually receives it or not. (Payne, 
Director-General of Railroads, vs. Monroe, 110 S. E. Rep. 34.) 
Allegations in Petition Held Insufficient on Special Demurrer: 

The allegations of the original petition, setting up that the 
agent at the point of shipment had misled and deceived the 
shipper, by stating that the goods would be routed to the point 
of destination over the line of a different carrier, and the amend- 
ment, alleging that this false statement constituted fraud on the 
part of the defendant, while’ not subject to the objection urged, 
that such allegations were an attempt to contravene the statute 
of frauds (since, the bill of lading not being before us, it cannot 
be said that anything therein is in conflict with the alleged oral 
statement of the receiving and routing agent), and while such a 
statement of an agent of the defendant, acting as the receiving 
and routing agent, if not in conflict with the written terms of 
the contract of shipment, might be sufficient to relieve the shipper 
of the demurrage charges, in the absence of actual notice that 
the goods had been received and were being held at the point of 
destination by another carrier, still since the petition nowhere 
shows that such receiving and routing agent was the agent of 
the delivering carrier, that made and received the demurage 
charges aS warehouseman, both such original allegations as 
those contained in the amendment should, on the special de- 
murrer thereto, have been adjudged insufficient on that particular 
theory.— Ibid. 

Federal Control Held Not to Consolidate Individual Carriers as 
to Their Respective Legal Rights and Liabilities; Petition 
Held Not to Allege That Agent of Director General Was 
Agent of Delivering Carrier: 


Federal control, under the act of Congress (U. S. Compa. St. 
Sec. 1974a) and the proclamations and orders of the President of 
the United States and the Director General of Railroads, while 
effecting a: consolidation of the physical control of the different 
transportation systems, did not effect a consolidation of the 
individual companies, so far as their respective legal rights and 
liabilities were concerned. Missouri Pacific R. Co. vs. Ault (de- 
cided June 1, 1921), 255 U. S—, 41 Sup. Ct. 593, 595, 596, 65. L. 
Ed.—; Hines vs. McCook, 25 Ga. App. 395 (103 S. E. 690); 4 A. L. 
R. 1680, case notes; 10 A. L. R. 956, notes; 8 A. L. R. 969, notes; 
13 A. L. R. 1023 notes. Hence the allegation that the receiving 
and routing agent, making the misleading statements, was the 
agent of the Director General, did not amount to an allegation 
that he was the agent of the delivering carrier that, as a ware- 
houseman, made and collected the demurrage charge after the 
termination of the transportation.—Ibid. 

Grounds of Special Demurrer Held Without Merit: 

The remaining grounds of special demurrer are without 

merit.—Ibid. 


Railroad Company Not Liable in Conversion for Holding Ship- 
ment for Charges: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2. This is a suit 
for the recovery of a tractor alleged to have been converted by 
the defendant. The tractor was shipped over the defendant’s 
railroad from Savannah to Vidalia, Ga. After some delay the 
tractor arrived at Vidalia in a damaged condition and was refused 
by the consignee. The consignor also refused to accept the 


tractor, and claimed as damages against the railway company the 
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full value of the machine. After some negotiations between the 
consignor and the defendant an agreement was reached by which 
the defendant agreed to return the tractor to Savannah free of 
charges. When the tractor arrived at Savannah the defendant 
refused to deliver it to the consignor, except upon the payment 
of the accumulated charges, freight charges, and demurrage 
charges. The plaintiff refused to pay any charges whatsoever. 

Held: 

The railway company had the right to hold the shipment 
until payment or tender of the accrued charges, and the shipper 
cannot maintain trover for refusal to deliver the goods without 
such payment or tender. L. & N. R. Co. v. South Flour & Grain 
Co., 136 Ga. 538, 71 S. E. 884. (Sipple et al. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. Co., 110 S. E. Rep. 39.) 

Cannot Transport Shipment for Less Than Rates Fxed by State 
Railroad Commission, or Make Storage Charges at Greater 
Rate Than That So Fixed: 

It is not within the power of a railroad company and a 
shipper to agree for a shipment to be carried at a less rate than 
that prescribed by the state Railroad Commission or to trans- 
port freight free. Civ. Code 1910, Sec. 2629; Central of Ga. Ry. 
Co. v. Willingham, 8 Ga. App. 817, 70 S. E. 199. Nor can any 
railroad company make any charge for storage of freight greater 
than that fixed by the commission for each particular storage, or 
discriminate, directly or indirectly, by means of rebate or any 
other device, in such charges between persons. Civ. Code 1910, 
Sec. 2651; Jelks vs. P. & R. Ry. Co., 14 Ga. App. 96, 80 S. E. 216; 
Bewley-Darst Coal Co. vs. W. & A. R. Co., 17 Ga. App. 464, 87 
S. E. 702.—Ibid. 

Rairoad Company Held Entitled to Demand Freight and De- 
murrage Charges for Tractor Refused By Consignee: 

The railroad company had a right to demand, and it was 
its duty to collect, the charges prescribed by the railroad com- 
mission for freight on the shipment, as well as for demurrage, 
and its refusal to deliver the shipment until payment or tender 
of the charges did not amount to a conversion of the property, 
and a non-suit was properly awarded.—Ibid. 


OIL WELLS ON RIGHT OF WAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Morris Frankel, trustee for the Tex.-U. S. Oil Company, a 
Texas corporation in process of formation, has asked the Com- 
mission to issue an order directing John A. Hulen, receiver for 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley, to cease drilling oil wells on the 
right-of-way of that company in the Mexia (Tex.) oil field. His 
application for what might be termed a restraining order is that 
the drilling of oil wells on the property of the railroad company 
will tend to destroy the ability of the company to perform the 
duties resting on an interstate commerce carrier. That destruc- 
tion, he told the Commission, would follow the striking of either 
an oil or a gas well on the premises. 

In effect, the application is an appeal from the decision of 
the Texas commission and the judgment of James C. Wilson, the 
federal court judge. Wilson authorized Hulen to ask the Texas 
commission for a permit to drill the wells he is putting down. 
Hulen asked permits for six wells. The two Mayfields, members 
of the Texas commission, authorized the drilling, while Com- 
missioner Gilmore voted to deny the permits. Hulen asked for 
permits to drill six wells, but the Texas authorities limited him 
to three. 

Physically, the application of Frankel came into the posses- 
sion of the Commission February 6. Technically, however, the 
Commission had not received it, and, at the time this was writ- 
ten, no one could say whether it would ever become a case on 
the Commission’s docket. Docketing a complaint with the Com- 
mission is not a matter of right, hence the distinction between 
mere physical receipt and receipt for purposes of adjudication. 

Doubt as to whether it will ever be received for adjudication 
rested on the fact that, except as to rates and a few other things, 
the Commission has no power to project itself into the future. 
It has not the judicial power of injunction to prevent irreparable 
damage, or the power of mandatory injunction, similar to the 
power of mandamus, requiring a carrier to perform its duty. 
The interstate commerce law lays the duty on the carriers to 
afford adequate facilities, but the Commission has no clearly de- 
fined process whereby it can compel a carrier to cease or desist 
from doing many things that, in the estimation of the regulating 
body, might impair its ability to perform the duties laid upon it 
by the statute. 

Under the law of Texas no one may drll for oil or gas within 
150 feet of a railroad or within 300 feet of a property line, with- 
out the consent of the Texas commission. That body is em- 
powered to conserve the natural resources of the state. 

In Frankel’s application for an order directing the court’s 
receiver to cease drilling wells, it is suggested the probability of 
the receiver striking oil and gas is great and that, when he does, 
the operation of trains on the Trinity & Brazos Valley will 
become a matter of the trains running the gauntlet. Running 
the gauntlet, he suggested, would result from the fact that when 
the Texas commission authorized the receiver to drill wells, it 
thereby authorized the owners of property on each side of the 
railroad right-of-way to drill offsetting wells, so the openings of 
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the railroad company would not drain the oil from under their 
property. Therefore, he said, when the railroad wells were com- 
pleted offsetting wells would be in operation on the other side 
of the right-of-way, so that trains would be operating between a 
double row of derricks, each a source of danger to trains. 

The immediate interest of the complaining company, accord- 
ing to the Frankel application for a restraining order, is the 
necessity of that company to assure itself of transportation 
facilities. The. Trinity & Brazos Valley is the only railroad sery- 
ing the Mexia field, the production is about 200,000 barrels a 
day, says Mr. Frankel in his application. To assure itself of 
the transportation of its crude oil to market, he said, it had built 
a sidetrack containing loading racks, all of which would be en- 
dangered by wells nearer the railroad than its own wells, or the 
owners of other oil land leases in that field. Frankel represented 
that gas usually was encountered in several sands before the oil 
sand was reached at about 3,100 feet. He pointed out that sey- 
eral enormous gassers had been found in that field and every 
one of them, at one time or another, had got beyond the control 
of the drillers and flowed “wild” for days and even weeks. No 
railroad train, he said, could be operated within thirty feet of a 
well, without almost certainty of fire communicated by the fire 
of the engine, and a fire at one near the tracks would make 
operation impossible. ; 

However, the merits of the complaint were not under con- 
sideration of the Commission at the time this was written. The 
jurisdictional question overshadowed that phase of the subject. 
The fact that a federal judge and the Texas commission had 
passed on the question of danger, however, did not escape the 
attention of the officials to whom the application came for con- 
sideration on the jurisdictional phase. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The government paid to railroads in January a total of 
$764,382.91 under sections 209 and 210 of the transportation act, 
bringing the total paid to date to $705,180,277.01 under that act, 
according to a statement issued by the treasury department. Of 
the $764,382.91 the following payments were made under the 
guaranty as follows: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, $161, 
271.26; Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, $278,960.75; 
and the Ursina & North Fork Railway Co., $4,150.90. The re 
mainder was paid out in loans under section 210 as follows: 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway Co., $45,000; Gainesville & 
Northwestern, $75,000, and the Western Maryland, $200,000. 

The statement showed that repayments on loans to the total 
of $32,532,470.65 have been made by carriers, and that final pay- 
ments under the guaranty have been made to eight carriers in 
the total sum of $5,098,541.23. 

The total payments to January 31 under the transportation 
act were summarized as follows: 

(a) Under Section 204, for reimbursement of deficits 
uring TEGSral COMCLOL o.oo. oioic.ceie:6bs000d0000ececsees $ 1,374,528.58 
(b) Under Section 209: 
(1) Tio carriers to which final payment of the 
guaranty has been made under paragraph (g) 


including previous advances under paragraphs 
URI GD aie: hisrsneiniereaee-srecocemiesiayesswisieS Laaaaioeie 
(2) For advances under paragraphs (h) and (i) to 
carriers as to which a certificate for final pay- 
ment has not been received by the treasury 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission.. 
(c) Under Section 212: 
(1) For partial payments in respect to the guar- 
anty provided in Section 209.......ccccccccccs 
(2) For partial payments in respect to the reim- 
bursement for deficits during the period of 
federal control provided in Section 204...... 
(d) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fun 
of $300,000,000 therein provided 


5,098, 541.23 


260,510,874.00 
165,320,275.05 


1,815,841.15 
271,060,217.00 
Pe ee ee OT Ce Pn ae wee ee ee $705, 180,277.01 


TENTATIVE REPORTS 


(Continued from page 310) 
riers participating in the transportation fail or refuse to mail- 
tain joint rates on the coast group basis, from and to the points 
involved, while contemporaneously maintaining rates on like 
traffic on the coast group basis to the same destinations, from 
other points on their lines and connections in the coast group. 


RATES ON LIME FROM MISSOURI 
In a tentative report on No. 12940, Glencoe Lime & Cement 
Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., Examiner John 
T. Money has recommended a holding that rates on lime from 
Glencoe, Glen Park, Byers, Mincke, Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo., to points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, were aD 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. The rates applying 
through St. Louis, he said, should be held unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceed through rates not 
in excess of the local rates of the originating carriers to St 
Louis, plus 83.33 per cent of the sixth class rate, from St. Lous 
to destinations in Central Freight Association territory, and t0 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. He said no finding could be made 4 
to rates to points in Virginia and Maryland, because no testi- 
mony had been offered. On traffic from Ste. Genevieve and 
Mosher through Kellogg, Ill., he said the basis prescribed for 

traffic through St. Louis would also be reasonable. 
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COYLE MAKES CORRECTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


Please refer to page 258, your issue of February 4. In re 
porting my testimony in the General Rate inquiry you say: 


In answer to a question by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Coyle said 
the Chamber of Commerce had voted that it would not support any 
proposal for reduced passenger fares. 


I did not make such a statement. I believe you will find 
the record shows that, in reply to a question by Commissioner 
Lewis as to the attitude of the Chamber with respect to the bill 
now before Congress direciing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to authorize the issuance of mileage books at a specific 
rate, I said, in substance, that it was the view of the Chamber 
that, inasmuch as Congress had delegated to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the authority to fix rates, we were opposed 
to the bill, for the reason that we believe the Commission should 
fix the rates in that case as in all others. Otherwise no action 
has been taken by the Chamber with respect to passenger rates. 

P. W. Coyle, Traffic Commissioner, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Feb. 6, 1922. 


LOSS OF TONNAGE FROM HIGH RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just noticed a report showing that the lumber tonnage 
through the Panama Canal increased 118 per cent during the 
year of 1921. Why all this increase? High freight rate, of 
course. But if you tell this to the carriers, they say NO. At 
the hearing of the hardwood rate case in Washington the car- 
riers wanted the lumber industry to guarantee that a reduction 
would increase the tonnage. 

This tonnage is lost for the carriers and never can be re- 
gained, no matter what they may do. Not only has it hurt the 
lines running from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic but it has 
had its effect on the lines from the south and southwest. 

On account of the cheap rate on lumber from the Pacific 
coast to the Atlantic, the mills on the coast have been able to 
furnish the trade with low-grade lumber at not only points on 
the Atlantic coast but points located throughout the eastern and 
New England territory. 

Just to show you what effect it has had on the mill man in 
the South and Southwest: They have had to cut up their low- 
grade lumber and sell it for stovewood locally, which has meant 
a great loss to them as well as to the carriers. . 

Unless the railroad officials soon wake up there will be such 
a great amount of tonnage moving via the water route and motor 
trucks that they will never be able to increase their tonnage to 
what it should be. 

It seems to me ridiculous for the carriers to claim that high 
freight rates are not retarding the movement of traffic—in fact, 
losing for them traffic they will never regain. 

The above, I think, is food for thought on the part of the 
railroad officials, as I feel that they have lost considerable ton- 
nage from other industries that can never be regained. 

F. L. Cobb, Traffic Manager, 


J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 8, 1922. 


TIME LIMIT ON SUITS, ETC. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Under the caption, “Time Limit on Suits, etc.” on page 
277 of your issue of February 4, you refer to Division of Law 
Circular No. 56 (incorrectly given in The Traffic World as No. 
60), with reference to the period of limitations on suits against 
the Director-General. In the last paragraph under this caption 
you make specific reference to suits on awards of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. As you practically advise claimants in 
whose favor awards have been made to institute suit imme- 
diately, I feel that I should, in the interest both of such claim- 
ants and of the Director-General, ask you to call attention to the 
fact that Bill No. 9908, pending in the House, amends section 
206-A so as to permit the bringing of suits upon such awards 
within one year from the date of the award. Both the National 
Industrial Traffic League and the Director-General have been 
assured that this bill will be passed by both the House and Sen- 
ate prior to March 1, and it is still possible that it will be passed 





before that date. Even in the event it should not be passed 
until after that date, I believe it is safe to assume that it will 
be passed in such form as to save all such causes of action. 
Of course, it is impossible to guarantee this, but I have spoken 
to Chairman Winslow of the House committee, and he has ex- 
pressed himself as favoring a retroactive application of the bill 
if it should not be passed until after March 1. I may add, how- 
ever, that it is not my purpose to deter any claimant from 
taking such measures to protect his rights as he may deem 
necessary, but I do desire to save both claimants and the gov- 
ernment what would seem to be unnnecessary trouble and ex- 
pense, in view of the practical certainty of the passage of the 
remedial legislation. 

In this connection I deem it proper to call the attention of 
shippers to the real situation. The Director-General has com- 
plied in full with over ninety per cent of the awards which the 
Commission has made against him, and has paid on the formal 
and informal dockets to date about one and one-half million 
dollars. The only reason that a considerable number of the 
remaining awards has not been complied with is that it has been 
impossible to give them proper consideration in view of the 
pressure of other matters. Even as to those with which we 
have refused to comply, it is probable that the vast majority 
will finally be complied with if the Commission refuses, upon 
such further consideration as it may grant, to set aside the 
awards. Only a very small number, if any, will be litigated in 
the courts, and the purpose of this letter is to make it clear to 
the shippers that in general it will not be necessary to sue on 
their awards to obtain compliance therewith. It is also hoped 
that it will serve to avoid for both the shippers and the Director- 
General the trouble and expense which would be incident to 
any wholesale bringing of suits on the theory suggested in your 
paper. 

John F. Finerty, Assistant General Counsel, 
U. S. Railroad Administration. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1922. 


BARGE LINE SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In reference to your editorial in the Jan. 28 Traffic World, 
entitled, “Use of Inland Waterways.” 

You state in this article that the writer was mis-informed 
when stating in the Jan. 21 number that the barge line was 
highly profitable. I believe that you wrote this editorial being 
yourself un-informed or mis-informed as to the facts. In support 
of my statements I give below some figures on barge line oper- 
ation, from Jan. to July, 1921: 


Gross Operating 

receipts. expenses. Profit. 
I oie, ickersress onaas wo: Gee $ 86,480.78 $ 77,677.71 $ 8,803.07 
(rr renee mare beers 92,792.43 95,783.61 2,991.19 
MII ai iscecalinicxe oie ors esach-ereteoocw Gao wast 166,366.10 122,541.24 43,824.86 
BRN op ara Ware Odicdiocals bees aeons 158,263.23 129,555.98 28,707.25 
BE cudwehccinseweswhowwwhinee 175,867.65 133,743.28 37,124.47 
DOE cidelar a atasaiaianged aneainiaiaeGunaecia 190,438.48 133,278.67 57,159.81 


This is a total profit of $178,610.65, out of which I am not in- 
formed as to how much was set aside to retire the government’s 
original investment of eight million, or how much for deprecia- 
tion. 


However, on Oct. 20, 1921, James E. Smith vice president in 
charge of the waterway division of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, in St. Louis, issued a statement on the barge line which 
includes the following: 


The Mississippi Warrior Service, the Federal Barge Line on the 
Lower Mississippi River, is demonstrating the value of public water- 
ways for the carriage of the nation’s commerce. It is also proving 
that water transportation on the lower Mississippi River can be car- 
ried on profitably when properly equipped and organized. The barge 
line is not yet completely equipped, but in the last five months, April 
to August, inclusive, it has: 

(a) Carried 211,512 tons of merchandise at a saving to the public 
of twenty per cent in freights, conservatively, $175,000; 

(b) Paid its operating costs and maintained its plants; 

(c) Set aside a reserve of $153,682.23 to retire the government’s 
investment, and 

(d) Earned in addition $93,172.13, or approximately three percent 
on the book value of the government’s investment of $8,000,000. 


These figures, you must admit, are impressive and will sup- 
port the statement of Jan. 21 when I stated the barge line was 
making “good money.” This is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that joint rates are limited and therefore the barge 
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line can only serve a limited territory. Give them what they ask, 
joint rates with all lines to apply all over the country, and watch 
their volume of business grow and their profits increase. 

Also, I believe that when business is back to normal the rail 
lines will be glad there is in operation inland waterway service. 
During normal times before the war you know that the carriers 
frequently had to place embargoes on large distributing and ex- 
porting centers; New York, New Orleans, Galveston, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and other cities were embargoed frequently 
by different carriers at different times, causing a great deal of 
expense and trouble to the shipping public. It will only be a few 
years we hope until these conditions will again prevail. When 
this time comes we hope President Finley, of the C. & N. W., and 
President Markham, of the I. C., will be satisfied with the busi- 
ness which will naturally come to them, to the extent, at least, 
that they will not take opportunity to call the barge line oper- 
ation unfair to the rail lines. Both of these gentlemen have in 
substance stated in public speeches that the barge line authori-- 
ties were in error when they stated the operation was making 
money, which statements were made by them because they were 
not fully informed as to the facts and coming from them, can do 
a great deal of harm. 

Above all things, we must remember that this service is in 
its infancy. History will show that no rail line made money 
when they first started and therefore we should give the barge 
line the same opportunities to make good as were given to the 
rail carriers. 

C. W. Shamel, Traffic Manager, 
Jas. H. Forbes T. & C. Co. 
St. Louis, Feb. 3, 1922. 


Mr. Shamel does not get our point or that of others who have 
smiled at the showing of profits for the barge line service. The figures 
he cites are not new to anybody who knows anything about the sub- 
ject, and they are not disputed. The point is that profits are pos- 
sible because the boats, because they are provided by the government 
and because they do not—whether they are owned by the governmnt 
or not—pay anything for the use of the waterways, are relieved of 
expense that the railroads, their competitors, must and do incur. In 
other words, the government, by not compelling boats to pay for the 
use of public waterways, and even by actual ownership and opera- 
tion of boats itself, permits unfair competition with the railroads. If 
Mr. Shamel owned a railroad, or some stock in one, we do not believe 
his point of view would be the same. He may or not be profiting 
by use of the barge line at lower rates than he would have to pay 
the railroads, but he ought to be able to see that the railroads have 
just cause for complaint. The profits of the barge line may be likened 
to the saving that would be possible for an individual if he did not 
have to pay house rent or buy food or clothes. We are willing that 
some of our readers should disagree with us, but we hope they will 
not attribute to us thoughts we never entertained and arguments we 
never made.—Editor The Traffic World. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

Discussion of the foregoing subject in the Open Forum of 
your incomparable traffic organ by individuals entertaining 
divergent views is very enlightening in many respects; however, 
I believe several, if not all, of the authors of the several articles 
have convinced themselves (by their own line of reasoning) that 
they know this, that and the other. 

Before presenting any of my own ideas on the subject I 
must admit that I don’t know much; however, I have a fertile 
imagination, which generally leads me to acceptance of “condi- 
tions as they appear to exist” and then commands my feeble 
mental fixtures to reason out the logical conclusion of things 
affected by “conditions.” 

My ideas on the barge lines (operated by the government 
or private enterprise) are: First, there is no justification for 
the existence of a barge line except (a) lower transportation 
costs and rates; (b) service between points that have no other 
adequate service; or (c) the demonstrated inability of the rail 
lines to give adequate service at reasonable and otherwise law- 
ful rates. 

There are individuals (whose intelligence I make bold to 
question) who argue that “cost of service” has little, if anything, 
to do with the making of rates, and in support of this argument 
thousands of rates and rate adjustments can be cited. These 
“citations” are usually “comparisons” of a rate or a scale of 
rates applicable in a given territory with a rate or scale ap- 
plicable in another territory, and the usual procedure is to show 
that the “higher rate or scale” is applied in the territory where 
the more favorable operatnig conditions prevail or where the 
hauls and aveage haul are shorter—and so on. This is one of 
the old tricks of the traffic game, and I think it is still a good 
one. This old trick (I dare not call it a fixed principle) turns 
out for every rate case and in recent years it has worn “strange 
garb”; however, cost of service is here to stay, whether we look 
at it through national, sectional, state, political, or otherwise 
selfish and deformed eyes. 

If we had rail rates throughout the country that were rea- 
sonable and not unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential nor 
unduly prejudicial, we’d have the millennium; however, assuming 
that such a condition can be brought about, let us proceed to 
“weave in the barge proposition” without breaking the spell. 

A reasonable rate, I assume, is one that permits the traffic 
to move freely via the lines of least resistance and perhaps via 
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lines of greater resistance in some cases (this to allow the 
healthy competition we hear so much about) and which allows 
the carrier a “fair’ return for the service rendered over and 
above the cost of carriage. We may disagree among ourselves 
as to the “freeness” of movement and “fairness” of the carriers’ 
return, but it strikes me that this is a sensible definition of the 
word “reasonable”: as written in the law. . 

Everybody knows or should know that a rate may be rea- 
sonable and at the same time be discriminatory, preferential 
and prejudicial. Discrimination, preference, and prejudice are 
not unlawful unless of the unjust or undue type, and it is the 
“degree” of any of these that the regulating bodies must de- 
termine before making a “finding of facts” affecting any rate or 
scale of rates. 

Having “assumed” that the “ideal” system of rail rates can 
be established throughout the country, now let us proceed with 
the barges. Without admitting that a “fixed differential” via 
the “barge routes” would divert an enormous tonnage from the 
rail lines and thus reduce the revenues of the rail lines, who 
presumably operate under “reasonable” rates, let us discuss the 
relationship “rail to the barge rate’ and see what happens to 
relationship “as between shipping points, markets and consuming 
communities.” 

There must be a “point” where a reasonable rate ceases 
to be such; there must be a “point” where a reasonable rate 
to or from a given territory must be applied in order to move 
the traffic to or from said point (this particular rate may be 
unduly low so far as the carrier is concerned, but, nevertheless, a 
necessity from a “carrier or market competition” point of view), 
there must be a “point” to or from which a rate must violate 
the “long-and-short-haul clause” if sensible and healthy compe- 
tition is allowed; there must be a “point” with a rate to an- 
other “point” that conforms with a rate to still another point, 
and so on—thus we endeavor to work out an equitable adjust- 
ment under section 3 of the act and it is my belief that section 
1 is generally subordinated to sections 3 and 4 of the act. 

Now if the barge port-to-port rates are based on a given 
percentage of the rail rates between river ports or if the barge 
ates are based on cost of service plus a reasonable return or 
if the barge rates are made in any other way and turn out to 
be lower than the rail rates between river ports, we have a 
“fixed differential.” If this “fixed differential” represents the 
difference in the cost of service as between the rail line and 
the barge, then I say it can be justified under section 1 of the 
act and perhaps under section 3 of the act, although justification 
under the latter section depends entirely on the ability of.a 
preferred point to prove that its preference is not undue and 
that the discrimination created is not unjust. 


I appreciate that if we started out to fix a scale of rates, 
and, after a figure had been reached that would be all the traffic 
could bear (this being influenced probably by competitive con- 
ditions), we could not use the actual difference in cost of service 
one origin or destination over another any further, and, to my 
way of thinking, this explains the so-called group or “average 
rates as well as the present “rail differentials.” 


Now if the barge rate from Memphis to New Orleans is 
reasonable and otherwise lawful, the rail rate, if not too low, 
must be reasonable; therefore, the barge differential must be 
reasonable and just in every respect. The barge line in its com- 
plaint—Docket No. 13290—asserts that its port-to-port rates are 
reasonable; therefore, it does not seem illogical to assume that 
this assertion, though indirectly, admits of the reasonableness 
of existing port-to-port rail rates; thus the differential is “fixed.” 
Going a step further (perhaps a little too far), the barge com: 
plaint asserts that present joint rail-water rates from and to 
inland points are unreasonable and unlawful in every other 
respect and makes a specific request that joint through rail- 
water rates be established between inland points and the river 
ports based the same difference in cents per 100 pounds under 
the all-rail rates as obtain in connection with the port-to-port 
water rate under the port-to-port rail rate. In other words, the 
barge line wants its fixed differential on all traffic regardless 
of origin or destination. If we concede that this is a “sane 
proposition,” then why not admit that the present rail rates 
throughout the country are reasonable and properly related in 
every respect? 


Perhaps the “barge complainant” did not intend that such 
a “radical” interpretation as this be made of their “differential 
idea;” nevertheless a strict reading of the “request for rates 
furnishes the necessary suggestion of such interpretations. 
(See p. 21, appendix F, of the complaint.) 

The gentleman who criticized the article in the Galveston 
News (recently published in The Traffic World) evidently did 
not understand the Denver-Galveston-New Orleans proposition. 
Undoubtedly it was the thought of the News that inasmuch as 
the rail distance from Denver to any Mississippi River port 1S 
as great as or greater than the rail distance to Galveston, the 
cost of service to Galveston must be about the same as or lower 
than the cost of service to a river port; therefore, why allow 
the “barge route” to apply its “fixed differential” in making 4 
joint rail-water rate to New Orleans when the all-rail rates to 
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February 11, 1922 


galveston and New Orleans are the same? Could anybody 
justify this unjust discrimination against Galveston and undue 
preference to New Orleans, and if these cannot be justified 
would not the “fixed differential” become “unfixed?” The gen- 
tleman who made the criticism attempted to “smooth it over” 
py asking (in substance) “who would oppose a reduction in the 
Denver-Galveston rate?” and went on to say (in substance) 
that if the rail lines to Galveston did not reduce their rate 
they'd be admitting that their rate was too high. The gentle- 
man undoubtedly overlooked the fact that the barge “differ- 
ential” would disappear if the Denver-New Orleans rate were 
reduced to the level of the Galveston rate. This is not an 
admission on the part of the writer that New Orleans and Gal- 
yeston Should be equalized in connection with Denver traffic; 
however, I do admit that equalization will be made somewhere 
and I believe the “point” is not many hundred miles beyond 
Denver. Nothing was said in the Galveston News article about 
the railroads being willing to maintain lower rates Denver to 
Memphis than they maintain Denver to Galveston; in fact, I 
didn’t know the railroads were willing; but, assuming that they 
are and that this willingness is justifiable in every way (includ- 
ing cost of service), how can one provoke his mental fixtures 
into the conclusion that this would justify lower rail-water rates 
Denver to New Orleans via Memphis than apply Denver to 
Galveston all-rail unless it can be successfully demonstrated 
that the through service Denver to New Orleans via Memphis 
actually “‘costs less” in an amount equal to the “fixed barge 
differential?” Don’t forget that I started out on the assumption 
that the present rail rates are reasonable and otherwise lawful 
and supported my assumption with the barge line’s ‘apparent 
assumption,” which is backed up by its “differential request.” 


It was-not my intention to make complete answer to the 
gentleman who criticized the Galveston News; however, several 
of his criticisms should be answered. It is certainly not a 
foregone conclusion that we would not now have the “national 
agreements et al.” had the “barge systems” been properly de- 
veloped in the past. Many people argue that development of 
the barge lines will not hurt the rail lines (I assume this means 
the rail lines will continue to get their share of the tonnage 
regardless of higher rates), and if this is true what effect can 
the “barge development” have on “labor disputes.” The “critic” 
apparently believes that barge rates will force down rail rates 
and that lower rates will automatically force down rail wages— 
in other words, rates will determine wages (we all believe that 
this is not now the case—Commissioner Potter recently dis- 
cussed this matter, and, while he did not commit himself, still 
we have reason to believe the commissioner thinks “rates should 
be made first”). Going a step further in this connection, one 
night have cause to ask “what would railroad labor do if certain 
il rates were reduced to a reasonable level to afford the rail 
catiers an opportunity to meet barge competition (not to drive 
it out, by any means) and this low level of rail rates forced 
wages of rail employes below the wage of barge employes?” 

The critic stated that the government is very generous in 
fnancing rail lines. Perhaps the government does do a little 
‘high financing”—the carriers pay interest on borrowed moneys 
ad the government’s interest rate (according to rumor) is 
imost as high as the “alleged guaranteed return.” 


I didn’t know that there will never be another “trunk line”; 
however, I admit that I’m doubtful. I believe that the present 
il lines could handle efficiently every pound of freight that 
moves via all common carriers, provided motive power, rolling 
sock and other facilities such as side-tracks, terminals, etc., 
ae augmented. Generally speaking, the inland waterways are 
ralleled by rail lines (on both sides), and the rail shortage, 
vhere it actually exists, arnears to be in sections of the country 
that have no navigable streams or streams that could be made 
lavigable at reasonable expense. 


The barge line’s “request” for “fixed differentials” is tame 
When we think seriously of the specific request for “fixed divi- 
Sins.” Mileage pro-rate is the “fixed divvy” sought, and the 
complaint as written makes no allowance for competitive condi- 
lons. I assume the barge line outfit conducts its affairs (includ- 
Ig complaints) like many others; i. e., it makes it a practice 
asking for “much more” than it hopes to get. This practice 
Sone of the evils of the day and, to my way of thinking, does 
lot lend weight to appeals of labor, capital nor the barge line. 
_ The extent to which “reduced rates” will help the farmer 
¥ not easy to determine. The farmer must meet competition; 
herefore, whatever he is required to absorb (as to freight rates) 
Inder a high level of rates he will continue to absorb under 
‘low level of rates unless the relationship of the competitive 
fates is juggled. 

Getting back to the proposed “fixed barge divisions” for one 
_ statement—I think this will be the straw that will break 
- proverbial camels back or will cause such “internal com- 
— as to create a “new hump.” The result will be “fixed 
me all over the country”’—and can anybody, other than a 
at mie” agree to “regulated rates, regulated labor costs, 
\d regulated methods for dividing revenues between carriers?” 

at sort of “private operation” is this? . Why not “can all 
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railroad executives and managers” and let the government run 
the roads by taxation? In this way we could get low rates 
(perhaps not low wages) without resorting to the barge line 
“big stick.” 

Benefits from subsidy should be national rather than sec- 
tional and it’s up to the proponents of the vicious barge line 
scheme to prove their case. It should be remembered that the 
present owners of railroads (at least some of them) are citizens 
of the U. S. A. and pay a part of the taxes. 

I say let the barge enthusiasts prove that “barge benefits 
will be national,’ and when this is done let us scrap the rail 
lines (the proven failure of the age) and dig canals, dredge the 
rivers, bayous, etc., until we have a “national system of water- 
ways.” If we confine our waterway development to a few large 
streams and use the “low water rates” as a club to beat down 
rail rates we’ll have a hard time convincing rail promoters that 
business is going to “flow their way” in the face of a “barge 
differential.” 


Galveston, Tex., Feb. 1, 1922. H. B. Cummins. 
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Personal Notes 





e 





M. G. Clark has been appointed traveling freight agent for 
the Wabash Railway, at St. Louis, succeeding W. B. Wheeler, 
who resigned. 

George L. McNay has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the El Paso & Southwestern System, at 
Cleveland. 

Thomas H. Fitz, formerly with the Railroad Administration, 
and Charles P. Stewart, formerly counsel for the C. C. C. & St. 
L. Railway, have opened law offices in Indianapolis. 

Henry A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, will address 
the graduate school of business administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, February 14, on the subject of “Corporate Public Rela- 
tions.” 

J. Kappeyne, consulting engineer, Syracuse, N. Y., addressed 
the public utility class of the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Syracuse University, last month, on the subject of “Organ- 
ization and Work of a Public Utility Commission.” 

Joseph Rankin has been appointed general agent, and J. R. 
Yore, commercial agent, for the Gulf Coast Lines, at St. Louis. 

Bert J. Lawless has been appointed traveling freight agent 
for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, at Newark, 
N. J. He was succeeded as traveling freight agent for the same 
road at Pittsburgh by James C. Gross. 

The Louisville & Nashville has announced the following ap- 
pointments: W. D. Clary, traveling freight agent, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; L. J. Faist, traveling freight agent, Birmingham, Ala.; 
O. T. Riggle, traveling freight service agent, Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. W. Wilson, city freight service agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. L. Strunk has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, succeed- 
ing F. H. Thyer, who accepted a position with the sales depart- 
ment of that company. 

Robert I. Pierce, former rate specialist for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio, has been selected to man- 
age the newly organized traffic bureau of the Terre Haute, Ind., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


At the annual meeting of the Transportation Club of Detroit, 
held at the Hotel Tuller, January 28, the following officers were 
elected: President, O. S. Dustin, general traffic manager, Ash- 
ley & Dustin Line; vice-presidents, W. S. Rodger, general traffic 
manager, Detroit United Lines; George R. Dawson, traffic man- 
ager, Mulkey Salt Company; secretary, T. R. Cochrane, district 
freight agent, Wabash Railway; treasurer, J. A. Ferguson, con- 
tracting freight agent, Canadian Pacific Railway; executive com- 
mittee members, O. R. Bromley, general freight agent, Michigan 
Central; W. S. Crow], traffic manager, Michigan Alkali Company. 





The regular meeting and entertainment of the Cincinnati 
Railway Club will be held at the Chamber of Commerce, February 
13. Entertainment will be furnished by employes and officers 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 





The February meeting of the York (Pa.) Traffic Club was 
held at the Manufacturers’ Association, February 9. C. E. 
McCullough, division passenger agent for the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, spoke, his subject being “E Pluribus Unum.” 





The annual meeting and election of officers of the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia will take place at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, February 14. 





The February meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association was 
held at the Merchants’ Exchange, February 7. Paul Burks, at- 
torney for the A. T. & S. F., spoke on “Transportation Prob- 
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lems,” and John H. Leary, terminal superintendent Western 
Pacific, spoke on “Terminal Operation of Railroads.” 





At the regular meeting of the El Paso (Tex.) Traffic Club, 
held January 11, the following officers were elected: President, 
A. L. Sarles; vice-presidents, F. H. Evers, K. E. Gibson and 
C. W. Waterman; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Callahan. 





The Traffic Club of Memphis gave a stag party at the Gayoso 
Hotel, February 10. 





The annual meeting and election of officers of the Miami 
Valley Traffic Club will be held at the Dayton City Club, Dayton, 
Ohio, February 16. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago gave a home-coming luncheon, 
February 9, to F. L. Bateman, a member of the club, who has 
just returned from the Orient. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul, which was recently 
organized with a membership of 218, held its first annual mect- 
ing at the Ryan Hotel, February 7, and elected the following 
officers: President, P. R. Flanagan, assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago Great Western Railroad; vice-president, Foster 
Hannaford, vice-president, Noyes Brothers & Cutler; secretary, 
Charles A. Liggett, service inspector, St. Paul Association; treas- 
urer, F. H. Parker, assistant general freight agent, Great North- 
ern Railway; directors, C. S. Beach, traffic manager, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville; H. G. Costello, traffic manager, Yung-Gray 
Lumber Company; M. P. Graven, local freight agent, C. M. & 
St. P.; H. Lufkin, traffic manager, St. Paul Foundry Company; 
H. Mueller, traffic director, St. Paul Association. Mr. Mueller 
spoke to the meeting on the subjects of the general rate inquiry 
now going on in Washington, and the proposal to appoint a 
director-general of transportation. The club plans to hold 
weekly luncheons at the Ryan Hotel. 

The election of officers and directors of the Transportation 
Club of Louisville will take place at a valentine party to be held 
at the Pendennis Club, February 14. G. H. McClain, manager of 
the Louisville Safety Council, will speak on “Claim Prevention.” 


PROTECTION FROM BRIBERY, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A favorable report on H. R. 10159, a bill further to protect 
interstate and foreign commerce against bribery and other cor- 
rupt trade practices, which was introduced by Representative 
Volstead, has been made to the House by the committee on 
judiciary. The reported bill is a modification of H. R. 5632 which 
was introduced some time ago by Mr. Volstead. 

Representative Christopherson, who submitted the report, 
said the revised measure, among other things, was intended to 
cover the taking or giving of bribes in connection with preferen- 
tial freight car service. 

“This bill seeks to prohibit what is known in trade circles 
as commercial bribery, an evil practice that seems to have crept 
into many lines of trade and to be of more far-reaching conse- 
quence than is generally supposed,” the committee report said. 

“The bill as first drawn and introduced, being H. R. 5632, 
did not prohibit this practice, if with the knowledge and consent 
of the employer or principal, but the committee, after consider- 
ation and at the suggestion of Hon. Huston Thompson, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, deemed it advisable to re- 
move this distinction and make the law applicable to all trans- 
actions of this kind.” 

The bill as originally drafted was submitted also to the 
solicitor of the Department of Commerce, and in a memorandum 
submitted to the committee the solicitor said in part: 








It has been claimed a good many times that during periods of 
ear shortage switching crews would show favoritism as between 
shippers, depending upon the size of the tips, bonuses, presents, or 
what not of the respective shippers, and that in many instances 
shippers would receive undue preference in either the distribution 
of cars or the handling of their freight in congested areas. The 
so-called Elkins Act is broad enough to cover transactions of the 
character mentioned if proper evidence thereof can be secured. 
The present bill seems to be broad enough to legalize that practice in 
the railroad field if payments to the employees are within the knowl- 
edge of the railway employers. It seems to me this uncertainty 
should be cleared up by stating that the bill is not intended to 
cover transactions of the character indicated between shippers and 
railway employees; that the latter offenses of the character indicated 


shall be governed by the provisions of the Elkins law and act to 
regulate commerce. 


In redrafting the measure the committee, as stated above in 
the quotation from the report, eliminated the provisions with re- 
gard to “knowledge and consent of the employer or principal” 
but did not stipulate, as recommended by the solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce, that the bill was not to apply to trans- 
actions between shippers and railway employes. 

Mr. Christopherson said the committee discussed that ques- 
tion but he said he had been unable to find that the Elkins act 
or any other act specifically met the situation of bribery of rail- 
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way employes to get preferred car service, and that therefore the 
committee drafted the new bill so as to cover such transactions, 
A new paragraph was added at the end of the revised bill, hoy. 
ever, providing that “nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to repeal or construed as a repeal of any existing law prohibiting 
bribery or other corrupt trade practices in interstate and foreign 
commerce, but that a prosecution under one statute pertaining 
to such offense shall be a bar to a prosecution for the same 
offense under another statute.” This paragraph was added ip 
order that there might be no implied repeal of any existing law 
pertaining to the same question, the committee said. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual reports 
for 1920 and also 1921 recommended that the interstate com. 
merce act be amended to cover specifically bribery of railway em. 
ployes. 


“Bribery of this character,” the Commission said, “in many 


instances can not be directly and effectively reached under exist: 
ing laws.” 


The bill as reported does not specifically refer to bribery of 
railway employes. Section 1 of the bill, under which the com. 


mittee believes the bribery of railway employes could be reached, 
follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other organization to give or offer to give to any employee, 
representative, or agent of another or to a member of his family 
or to anyone for his use or benefit, directly or indirectly, any com- 
missions, money, property, or other valuable thing as an _ induce- 
ment, a bribe, or reward for doing or omitting to do any act or 
for showing or forbearing to show any favor or disfavor by such 
employee or agent in relation to the affairs or business of his 
employer or principal, which affairs or business constitute or directly 
affect commerce among the States or with foreign nations or in the 
District of Columbia, or for any employee or agent to solicit, accept, 
receive, or take, directly or indirectly, any commission, money, prop- 
erty, or other valuable thing as an inducement, a bribe, or reward 
for doing or omitting to do any act or for showing any favor or 
disfavor in relation to the affairs or business of his employer or 
principal, which affairs or business constitute or directly affect com- 
merce among the States or with foreign nations or in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, however, That the foregoing shall not apply 
to oe between an employer or principal and his employee or 
agent. 


- 


Under section 5 of the bill immunity would be granted to 
“any person guilty of an offense within the purview of this act 


who shall first report the facts, under oath, to any United States 
district attorney.” 


Section 6, providing the penalty, follows: 


Sec. 6. That whoever violates any of the provisions of this Act 
shall upon conviction be punished by a fine of not more than $3,000 
or imprisonment for not more than two years, or by both. If a 
corporation, partnership, or other organization is guilty of a viola- 
tion, the person or persons through whom the corporation, partner- 
ship, or other organization acts shall also be deemed guilty and 
punished as aforsaid. 





RATES ON IRON ORE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An unusual tariff publication is being made by Curlett in 
behalf of carriers serving East St. Louis from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Some time ago he published a rate on imported 
iron ore (I. C. C. A-58) reducing the rate from Philadelphia 
to East St. Louis to $7.32 per gross, effective February 15. 
Nine days before the effective date of that tariff he received 
sixth section permission (No. 57060) authorizing him to estab- 
lish an import rate from Baltimore to East St. Louis on the 
same basis—that is to say, the rate from Baltimore to be dif: 
ferentially under Philadelphia in accordance with the recog: 
nized rules for making rates to and from the ports. That would 
make the rate from Baltimore twenty cents per ton less that 
the one from Philadelphia. 

The only explanation in connection with the sixth section 
application was that when the rate was published from Phila 
delphia it was thought the only imported ore would comé 
through that port. After the publication of the rate from Phila 
delphia, Curlett said it was learned that a cargo of ore was 
bound for Baltimore and the prospective consignee thereof de 
sired a rate from Baltimore related, on the usual basis, to the 
rate from Philadelphia, to East St. Louis. “sf 

In the tariff to be published under the special permission 
hereinbefore mentioned, Curlett said he would take care of New 
York so that in the event ore should be sent to that port, it 
could be carried to East St. Louis on a rate forty cents per tom 
over Philadelphia. 

At present ore is on the sixth class basis from the three 
ports mentioned. The sixth class rates from the ports which 
are being cut by the Curlett tariffs are: 61.5 from New York; 
59.5 from Philadelphia; and 58.5 from Baltimore. ; 

In view of the recent commotion on account of iron ore 
rates, the Curlett application ‘attracted more than an ordinary 
amount of attention. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is always sent 
as first-class mail (except to subscribers in the Chicago 
loop), thus insuring prompt and regular delivery- 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
cal nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
| of interstate tr: tion of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
| and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
| oblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
Belp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of | 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- } 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 5 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a i 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplard. ' 
} Ad Questions and Answers rtment, 
Traffic Service Colorado Building, Washington, D C. 
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(a) Tariff Interpretation—Intermediate Application; (b) Bill of 
Lading Containing Complete Routing Instructions and a Rate 
Applicable to Billed Destination Via No Route 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We made a shipment of tank ma- 
terial from Cleveland, O., to Superior, La. At the time shipment 
moved, Superior, La., was not shown in SWL Tariff 58-L. Said 
tariff published commodity rate from Cleveland to Vivian, La. 
Superior is intermediate to Vivian on traffic delivered to the 
Kansas City Southern Railway at Shreveport. The tariff carried 
intermediate clause reading, ‘‘Unless otherwise provided to the 
contrary, rate to apply will be that which applies to the next 
more distant point on the same railroad.” However, item pub- 
lishing rate from Cleveland to Vivian carries a clause, “applicable 
only from and to points specified.” 

When shipments moved, they were routed via Kansas City, 
Mo., clo. Kansas City Southern Railway to Vivian. Rate was 
specified on the bill of lading, which shippers contend under 
item 1800 is properly applicable. Carriers take the position that 
inasmuch as intermediate clause reads “unless otherwise pro- 
vided to the contrary,” etc., etc., and as item naming rate shows 
wording “applicable only from and to points specified,” Vivian 
rate could not be protected via any route to Superior. 

When shipments were forwarded via Kansas City, Mo., clo 
Kansas City Southern Railway, shippers specified both rate and 
route in the bill of lading tendered to the originating carrier, 
who signed the bill of lading carrying Vivian rate and registered 
no exception thereto. Destination line is now billing the ship- 
pers for the undercharge, which bill, they feel, they cannot 
consistently honor in view of the foregoing. Please let us have 
your opinion as to the rights of the shipper. ; 

Answer: We are of the opinion that the Vivian, La., rate 
in question, cannot be applied at Superior, La., by use of the 
intermediate rule of Leland’s Tariff 58-L. That rule, carrying 
as it does, a condition precedent to its application—an absence 
of a provision to the contrary, may not be applied except in 
those cases where that condition may be met. This condition 
or proviso is met in those cases where the rates carry no re- 


striction which will operate to prevent the use of the interme- 
diate rule. 


Practically all of the “miscellaneous” commodity rate items 
in this tariff carry a restriction that the rates named therein 
are applicable “only from and to the points specified,” and this 
restriction is one of the “provisions to the contrary,” within 
the meaning of the proviso in the item 1800. 

Conference Ruling 474-C provides that the carrier’s agent is 
obliged, under the law, to refrain from executing a bill of lading 
containing provisions which cannot lawfully be complied with, 
and that when the shipper inserts both rate and route therein 
and the rate does not apply via the route designated, the agent 
must call shipper’s attention to the inconsistency and ascertain 
which shall be observed—the rate or the route; also that the 
carrier shall be liable for any damages resulting from the agent’s 
failure to comply with these provisions. 


Applying this rule to your case—the agent issued a bill of 
lading containing provisions which could not be complied with, 
in that he contracted to haul your shipment via the route des- 
ignated, at a figure purporting to be the rate to Superior, La., 
but which, as a matter of fact, was no rate at all—not applicable 
to Superior via any route. 


The question of damages must next be disposed of. The 
carrier may not, because of having issued such wrongful bill 
of lading, apply a rate which is not published in any manner to 
Superior. Had routing been left open, the purported rate shown 
in the bill of lading could not have been protected, because not 
published as required by law. 

The effect, then, is that shipper has merely routed his ship- 
ment without specifying a rate in the bill of lading. The carrier, 
m changing the rate via the route selected by the shipper, even 
though it issued an improper bill of lading, has not damaged 
the shipper. “The shipper is charged with a knowledge of the 
tates, rules, etc., under which he ships, and his non-compliance 
therewith furnishes no grounds for authorizing the waiver of 
the published and legally applicable tariff provisions.” Maloney 
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Tank Manufacturing Co. vs. St. L.-S. F., 42 I. C. C. 605; Good- 
Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry., 51 I. C. C. 99. 


War Tax on Demurrage Charge 


Illinois —Question: Kindly let us have information in re- 
gard to the possibility of a refund of war tax on demurrage 
charges paid between November 1, 1917, when the tax law took 
effect, and May 26, 1920, when the Treasury Department ruled 
that demurrage was not transportation as per their Treasury De- 
cision Ruling No. 3022. It is true that on November 27, 1920, 
they reversed this decision and, under Treasury Decision No. 
3096, held that demurrage was transportation, but the question 
is as to the tax paid prior to May 26, 1920. In other words, 
was Treasury Decision No. 3022 retroactive in its effect? 

Answer: We are advised by the Treasury Department that 
the provisions of Treasury Decision 3096 are held to be retro- 
active to the effective date of the revenue act of 1918, and, since 
the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 500 of the revenue 
act of 1917 are the same, a similar ruling is held to apply to all 
transportation services rendered on and after November 1, 1917; 
that, therefore, in view of this ruling that demurrage accruing 
in connection with transportation services rendered since No- 
vember 1, 1917, is subject to the transportation taxes imposed 
by section 500 of the revenue acts of 1917 and 1918, claims for 
refund of taxes paid on demurrage are not considered to be in 
order, although, of course, any party has under section 3220 
of the U. S. Revised Statutes and section 1315 of the revenue 
act of 1921, the right to file a claim for refund for all taxes 
claimed by them to have been erroneously or illegally collected. 


Routing—Rate Applicable Via Route of Movement Must Be 
Protected 


West Virginia—Question: C is point of origin located on 
railroads A and B. D is destination located on railroad B. Car 
is loaded on railroad A, which has through rate from C to D, 
with no routing shown in tariff. Railroad B, however, has 
through published rate via its line direct which is considerably 
lower than that published by A and, under its absorption tariff, 
can absorb switching charge of railroad A and handle the traffic 
through to destination at a lower rate. Car was tendered to 
A unrouted, and although it was revenue waybilled via the 
natural connection between A and B, the car was actually de- 
livered to carrier B in switching service at point of origin, and 
moved to destination via carrier B direct; consequently question 
arises as to whether we are entitled to the lawfully published 
rate of carrier B, in connection with its absorption tariff, or the 
lawfully published rate of carrier A. Please advise. 

Answer: Under the Commission’s ruling in International 
Salt Co. of New York vs. S. A. L., 46 I. C. C. 478, that a carrier 
is entitled to the line haul, even in the absence of routing re- 
strictions in the tariff, and is not obliged to turn a shipment 
over to its connection at point of origin on a switch movement, 
the joint rate published by Road A in connection with Road 
B is not applicable via the route this shipment moved. To hold 
to the contrary would be the equivalent of saying that the rate 
applies over a route over which the carrier is not obligated to 
forward the shipment. Furthermore, this same rule would make 
inapplicable the locat rate published by Road B under which 
rate the switching charge of Road A is absorbed. 

Neither the joint rate published by Road A nor the local 
rate published by Road B being applicable, but the shipment 
having been delivered in switch movement to Road B, the rate 
applicable via that route, namely, the switching rate of Road 
A plus the local rate of Road B, but not higher than the joint 
rate of Road A, is, in our opinion, the proper rate to apply on 
the shipment in question, because of Road A’s duty of protecting 
the rate applicable via the route of movement, but not higher 
than the rate applicable via the bill of lading routing instruc- 
tions, or, in the absence of complete instructions, the rate ap- 
plicable via the cheapest route via which Road A had a duty 
to forward the car. 


Weighing and Reweighing—In Testing Accuracy of Scale Weights 
by Comparison, One with Another, Mere Guess Not Com- 
parable 
California—Question: Please refer to rule 8, section A, 

“National Code of Weighing Rules,” correct interpretation of 

term, “Billed Weight.” 

Can this term be applied to weight shown on bill of lading, 
which has been inserted by shipper, used by carrier’s agent on 
waybill (such weight being shipper’s approximate weight, but in 
no way approved by a weighing bureau, or acknowledged as 
correct weight by carriers), and if first track scale net weight 
is within the tolerance prescribed, should weight on waybill be 
protected, or correction made to basis of track scaling net 
weight? 

Section B reads: “If the difference between the original 
net weight and the weight obtained by reweighing does not 
exceed the tolerance provided in this rule, the first weight will 
not be changed,” etc. 

The term “original net weight’—can this be applied to a 
weight shown on bill of lading, and used by carrier’s agent on 
waybill, as shown in above paragraph? 
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Answer: Rule 8, section A, National Code of Weighing and 
Reweighing Rules, outlines the procedure for arriving at a cor- 
rect basis for assessing freight charges, in case a carload ship- 
ment is check-weighed or reweighed, en route or at destination. 
Obviously, a car may not be check-weighed or reweighed until 
ir has been “weighed.” Check-weighing or reweighing presup- 
poses a weighing. Rules, 1, 2 and 3 of this code specify the 
manner in which weights shall be obtained. Therefore, section 
B of rule 8, in speaking of the “original net weight” as con- 
stituting one unit in the comparison outlined in that section, 
contemplates a net weight obtained in the manner required by 
the preceding rules. Where a weight is obtained under the pre- 
scribed method for billing purposes, that weight is the “billed 
weight,” when inserted in the billing, and is the kind of weight 
contemplated in section A of rule 8. . 

In order to properly test the weight of a car, three weigh- 
ings are required; first, a “billed weight,” ascertained in the 
prescribed manner; second, a check weight or reweight, while 
car is in transit or at destination; and a third weight, to com- 
pare with either the billed weight or the check weight, the two 
running most nearly together, obviously and reasonably, indi- 
cating the most reasonable basis applicable. Of course, in draw- 
ing this comparison between any two of the three weights thus 
obtained, due consideration should be given to all of the con- 
ditions affecting the taking of each of such weights. It might 
be, for example, that the third weight and the billed weight are 
more closely together, but that if all of the conditions under 
which the billed weight was obtained are fully considered, the 
effect woud be to make the third weight more nearly approxi- 
mate the check-weight, and thus change the situation to a basis 
reasonably adjusted on the comparison of the second and third 
weights, due consideration being given to the tolerance rule. 

It will be seen that neither the first weight, nor the second 
weight prove anything, but that a third weight is required. How, 
then, could an imaginary weight or a mere guess as to the 
weight constitute one proper unit for reaching a reasonable 
comparative basis on which to assess charges? The mere fact 
that the railroad has weighed the car twice with a different 
result raises the presumption of error, which should fairly re 
quire the carrier to resolve the doubt at its own expense (Weigh- 
ing of Freight by Carrier, 28 I. C. C. 36). A guess as to the 
proper weight, compared with a single track scale weight, proves 
nothing, however close the guess may approximate the scale 
weight. There must be two positive factors for drawing a reli- 
able comparison, and this comparison, which does not yield a 
difference greater than the tolerance is acceptable as a fair basis. 
If it exceeds the tolerance, it raises the presumption of error, 
as above stated, and automatically requires a third weighing if a 
proper test is desired. 


Ratings When Packages Do Not Comply with Classification Re- 
quirements and Specifications 


Maryland.—Question: Recently we offered to the carriers 
shipments of powdered milk in bags. You will observe that the 
Consolidated Classification makes no provisions for handling ship- 
ments of powdered milk in bags, but does provide third class, 
carloads, when in metal cans, cans in boxes, or in metal cartons 
in crates. 

The carriers are insisting that these shipments should be 
rated three classes higher than third class, based on the follow- 
ing considerations: 

“Under rule 5, section 3, paragraph C, of the classification 
it is provided: When articles have been transported in con- 
tainers of a kind, the use of which is not authorized for such 
containers, the following will govern:’ Articles other than 
liquid in bags or barrels will be rated the same as in bales not 
machine pressed; in bales not machine pressed, will be rated 
two classes higher than when in machine pressed bales. In 
machine pressed bales will be rated one class higher than in 
barrels or boxes, whichever is the higher.” 


It is my idea that such an interpretation is absolutely ab- 
surd. Does anyone consider that it is possible to handle pow- 
dered milk in machine pressed bales? My ideas is that the 
meaning of the above excerpts from rule 5 is that these higher 
classes will be applied when shipments are handled in con- 
tainers of the kind specified. That is to say, when it states 
that shipments in bags or barrels Will be rated the same as in 
bales not machine pressed, the only reasonable interpretation 
is that the commodity in question will take the same rating in 
bags as the same commodity would take if handled in bales not 
machine pressed. 


The interpretation which the carriers place on this rule, 
taking an extreme case to show the absurdity, would mean that 
a bag of crushed stone, if not provided for in the classification, 
would be subject to either a bale of stones, or some other com- 
modity that could be handled in bales. 

Answer: While we can locate no opinion of the Commis- 
sion with respect to the application of this rule, it is our under- 
standing that the rule is intended to and is being applied in the 
manner in which the carriers to which you refer are applying 
it, in your instance. 





Application of Jeffersonville, Ind., Rates ‘in Speiden’s |. C. C. 363 
from Cincinnati 


Alabama.—Question: Referring. to the question asked by 
“Ohio” in The Traffic World of January 21, 1922, in regard to 
application of Jeffersonville, Ind., rates being applied south of 
Cincinnati on traffic originating at points in C. F. A. territory, 
consigned to points in the South where no through rates are 
published. 

Will you please refer to Speiden’s I. C. C. 363, which tariff 
gives reference to Eugene Morris’ I. C. C. A-115, supplements 
thereto and reissues thereof, and advise through your columns 
whether or not, in your opinion, you can apply Jeffersonville 
rates south of Cincinnati on shipments moving in May, 1921? 
In other words, do you consider Kelly’s I. C. C. 666 a reissue of 
Morris’ I. C. C. A-115? 

Answer: Speiden’s I. C. C. 363 was canceled by his I. C. ¢. 
455 on April 20, 1921, or prior to date of shipment covered by 
your query, viz., May, 1921, unless, of course, you have in mind 
the class “B” rates to certain destinations which were suspended. 

Item 315 of I. C. C. 455 brings forward the information con- 
tained in item 315 of I. C. C. 368, and carries the then current 
numbers of tariffs containing the origin point from which Jef- 
fersonville rates will apply from Cincinnati, and, in so doing, 
apparently answers your question, as tariff I. C. C. 666 replaces 
I. C. C. A-115, showing beyond question of doubt that I. C. C. 666 
was considered by the compiler of I. C. C. 455 as a reissue of 
I. C. C. A-115. This, of course, is not controlling. 

The word “reissue” is generally used in connection with 
tariffs as meaning a superseding issue which may contain all 
the subject matter of the previous tariff, with additions or elimi- 
nations, such changes to be indicated by proper symbols, etc. 
See Tariff Circular 18-A, in which a superseding issue is always 
referred to as a reissue, and, literally, probably incorrectly. 

Because I. C. C. 666 canceled, as well, tariffs other than 
I. C. C. A-115, containing other points of origin and destination, 
and extended its application generally, makes it, none the less, 
a reissue (as the word is used) of each tariff so canceled and 
with a broadening or restriction of original application, indi- 
vidually and collectively. And, if I. C. C. 363 was in effect at 
the time your shipments moved, with its reference to I. C. C. 
A-115 or reissues thereof, our opinion is that Jeffersonville rates 
would apply from Cincinnati on shipments from the points of 
origin indexed or listed in I. C. C. 666, this tariff having super. 
seded I. C. C. A-115. 


Demurrage—Consignee Entitled to Switching Service, Taking Out 
Empties and Placing New Loads, as Condition Precedent to 
Charge 


Missouri.—Question: We have trackage space for five cars 
and unloading facilities for one car. Carrier places two cars on 
track 7 a. m., one car is unloaded same day. The following day 
the carrier fails to switch pur track, and in some instances it 
has been three days, before the empty car has been removed 
and the other car spotted at warehouse door. We contend that, 
since it is an established custom of long standing to switch 
tracks daily, demurrage charges should not be assessed for the 
days without service, owing to carrier’s disability. 

Will you advise us, if, in your opinion, under conditions de- 
scribed above, is carrier legally justified in collecting demurrage 
which accrued through carrier’s failure to perform the regular 
switching service? 

Answer: Rule 3-D of Fairbanks’ ‘National Car Demurrage 
Rules and Charges,” I. C. C. 1134, provides “On cars to be deliv- 
ered on other than public delivery tracks, time will be computed 
from the first 7 a. m. after ‘actual’ or ‘constructive’ placement.” 
Note 1 of this rule provides “actual placement” is made when a 
car is placed in an accessible position for unloading, or at a 
point previously designated by the consignee. If such placing 
is prevented from any cause attributable to consignee and car 
is placed on consignee’s private track, it shall be considered 
constructively placed without notice. 


Applying these provisions to the situation you describe, two 
cars were placed at 7 a. m. same date, one “actually” and (on 
account of your inability to accommodate both at the same time) 
the other “constructively.” Assuming there was no delay charge- 
able to you before cars were put on your siding, you had 48 hours 
in which to unload the car actually placed and had you taken 
that much time for unloading that car you would have been 
obliged to unload the second car on “charge” time because of 
its having been under constructive placement 48 hours, during 
which your free time would have expired, unless you are not a 
member of the “average agreement,” and could show the carrier 
had “bunched” the cars for you, in which event recasting the 
record would be necessary. 

You are entitled to the customary daily switching service, 
and no demurrage can properly accrue when it is applied to cars 
detained because of failure to switch. Everything else being 
properly handled, you were overcharged one day’s demurrage on 
the second car. It should have been actually placed the day 
following its arrival on your siding. Its record would then be 
“one day’s” “constructive” placement and one day’s “actual” 
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placement, assuming you would have unloaded on the date it 
would have been actually placed. 


Classification Rules—Rating Applicable to L. C. L. Shipment 
Loaded to Full Visible Capacity of Car 


Ohio.—Question: On receiving carloads of phonographs 
loaded by shippers into cars on team tracks and billed by rail- 
road company at carload weights and rates, we requested refund 
on a basis of actual weights at less than carload rates. These 
phonographs were not shown on the bills of lading as “carloads,” 
put as a specific quantity of phonographs. These phonographs 
were weighed on the wagon scales. 

The transportation company, however, maintained that in 
each instance the shippers ordered 40-foot cars for the various 
shipments and were therefore not entitled to actual weights at 
less than carload rates. We took this feature up with the ship- 
per, Who advised that 40-foot cars were ordered in order to make 
the shipment as large as possible, and they further advised that, 
on account of the light and bulky nature of this commodity, that 
they were unable to load the minimum weight into a carload, 
loading same to full visible capacity. We therefore advised the 
railroad company that this matter is covered by rule 6, sectio; 
2-B, Consolidated Freight Classification No. 2, inasmuch as the 
merchandise would practically fill the capacity of the cars, as 
they could not be placed at the freight house for additional 
loading or move to a transfer point en route, as there would be 
practically no room in the cars in which to load other freight 
and no object in handling the car at transfer points. 

The transportation company still maintains, however, thaz 
inasmuch as 40-foot cars were ordered and furnished, they can- 
not agree with this statement and state that in order to obtain 
less-carload rate, each article would have to carry individual 
marking, and, furthermore, that inasmuch as these cars were 
not filled to 100 per cent visible capacity, that rule 6, section 2-B, 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 2, would not cover. 

It is a fact that absolutely every inch of space was not filled 
by these phonographs, but they were filled to such an extent that 
it would be entirely impracticable and at any rate improper to 
load any freight on top of these phonographs. Kindly advise 
your opinion in this case. 

Answer: The first thing to determine is whether this was 
acarload or L. C. L. shipment. This depends upon the circum- 
stances. Shippers state they ordered a 40-foot car and that they 
could not load the minimum weight therein. These facts do not 
constitute the making of an L. C. L. shipment. Had the shipper 
notified the carrier that it had a large consignment of phono- 
graphs to forward and expected to receive the L. C. L. rate 
thereon, and also expected to tender the same at the carrier’s 
outbound receiving platform or place of receipt, and the carrier, 
for its own convenience, furnished a 40-foot car at shipper’s ware- 
house for receiving the shipment, thus saving the carrier the 
labor and expense of handling the phonographs, these facts would 
show the understanding of both parties, and the undertaking, to 
be purely L. C. L. in character and, therefore, subject to L. C. L. 
rates. 

Where the shipper, not stating what kind of shipment he 
had in mind, orders equipment to accommodate his shipment, 
thereby securing the exclusive use of the car to himself, and the 
carrier accordingly gives him carload service, the shipment is 
carload in character and the L. C. L. rate at actual weight basis 
is not applicable. Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 37 
LC. C. 711; Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T., 42 I. C. C. 335; Roberts 
& Schaeffer Co. vs. Director-General, Big Four, et al., 55 I. C. C. 
277. 

The fact that shipper could not load the car up to the mini- 
mum weight is another matter, and of a class where the Com- 
Mission upon formal complaint, usually holds the minimum 
Weight unreasonable when cars furnished will not hold that 
Weight. Armour & Co. vs. Director-General, D. B. C. & W. Ry. 
et al., 68 I. C. C. 373; Armour & Co. vs. Director-General, Erie 
R.R. et al., 63 I. C. C. 369. 

We do not agree with carrier’s interpretation that, as cars 
Were not loaded to 100 per cent of visible capacity, they do not 
comply with rule 6, section B, of the classification It is our view 
When the cars are loaded as full as they possibly can be, with 
shipper’s own goods, the shipment, if L. C. L., is within the rule. 
We know of no commodity which will occupy 100 per cent of the 
Visible capacity of the car. The carrier would be put to an 
Impossible task of furnishing cars to meet its own interpretation. 
There would still be crevises in the lading. Swastika Fuel Co. 
Ww. A. T. & S. F, 49 I. C. C. 588; Armour & Co. vs. Director- 
General, 63 I. C. C. 373. 


Storage Charges of Carrier—Reasonableness of as Compared 
with Those of Public Storage Company 


New York.—Question: Some time ago this office received a 
Consolidated car from the West, and a large proportion of the 
lerchandise, which was in bond, was refused by the consignees 
here, and while the railroad company notified the customs offi- 
tlals to store the merchandise, the customs was unable to do 
‘tis On account of the congested condition of the warehouses, and 
the merchandise remained on the pier for a considerable period 
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of time, and was eventually sent into warehouse. The railroad 
company charged us for dock storage at a rate which was greatly 
in excess of the warehouse rate, and they refuse to make refund. 
Will you kindly advise as to their rights in the matter? 

Answer: It is evident that the delay occurred through no 
fault on the part of the carrier and therefore that storage charges 
are properly collectible by the carrier. With respect to the rea- 
sonableness of charges assessed by a carrier as compared with 
those of a public storage company, the Commission, in Cleveland 
Salt Co. 'vs. P. KR. R. Co., 34 f. C. C:. G38, said: 


‘Carriers’ storage charges are intended to prevent the accumula- 
tion and congestion of freight by inducing prompt removal from the 
carriers’ premises. They are not ordinarily imposed for profit. The 
charges imposed by public warehouses, therefore, afford no fair 
criterion of the reasonableness of carriers’ charges, nor is the value 
of the service rendered conclusive. The accomplishment of the pur- 
pose intended is the primary consideration. Blackman ys. S. Ry. Co., 


10 I. C. C. 352; New Orleans Storage Rules and Regulations, 28 
1. ©. ©: 00a. 


Waiver of Payment by Carrier for Industry Track Constructed 
During Federal Control 


Wisconsin.—Question: Is it optional with a railroad com- 
pany under federal control whether or not collection shall be 
made from a shipper on leased railroad property for the con- 
struction of a siding to shipper’s warehouse? 

Briefly, the circumstances are these: Single spur track was 
extended to tanks of an independent oil distributing company at 
a cost of something over $200. The work was done in 1918, 
during federal control. However, the bill for construction has 
never been paid, shipper contending that railroad company may 
waive collection if traffic is sufficient to warrant. The writer 
cannot find any such ruling. Kindly give your opinion. 

Answer: General Order No. 15 of the Railroad Administra- 
tion covers the construction and maintenance of industrial track 
during federal control. 

We assume that the Railroad Administration originally as- 
sumed the cost of the construction of the track in question, but 
that, under the terms of the settlement between the government 
and the railroad, the track now belongs to the carrier. If so, 
there is nothing, so far as we can see, to prevent the carrier 
from waiving payment by the shipper for the track, as the con- 
struction of industrial tracks is a matter of private contract 
between a shipper and a carrier, the volume of tonnage being a 
matter which usually receives due consideration by the carrier 
in determining whether or not it will assume the cost of con- 
structing such a track. 


Routing—Conflict Between Express Receipt and Marks on 
Package 

Massachusetts.—Question: On September 6, 1921, we made 
a shipment consisting of two boxes via express to North Attle- 
boro, Mass. About a month later we entered claim against 
the express company for the loss of one of these boxes, as we 
were advised by our customer that it had not been received. A 
short time later the express company advised us that they had 
located this shortage at Northampton, Mass., and requested that 
we give them disposition of it. We replied to the effect that 
it would be agreeable to us for them to return this box to us, 
less any transportation charges, inasmuch as they had never 
forwarded it to North Attleboro in accordance with the express 
receipt contract which we hold, and because we had not con- 
tracted for a movement of this case to Northampton. This they 
declined to do, as they advised that this one box was specifically 
marked for Northampton, and they contend that they are en- 
titled to transportation charges both ways. 

Answer: In Conference Ruling 433 it is held that where 
the correct destination is shown in the bill of lading but the 
package is differently marked, the shipper must bear the burden 
of the resulting freight charges. See also C. S. Brackett Co. 
vs. G. N. Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667. 


Suits Against Adams Express Company 


New York.—Question: Some time since in The Traffic World 
you said as to two years’ limitation in express receipts for suits: 
“Where claimants have claims large enough to warrant suits, 
our counsel advises that suits should be brought against the 
Adams Express Company, wherever service can be had. There 
are some cases now pending in New York against the Adams 
Express Company, the outcome of which may have some bearing 
upon future cases,” referring to the actions where the Adams 
Express Company has delayed final decisions in claims for a 
great period of time. Will you advise if the cases referred to 
by you as above, or any of them, have yet been determined? 
If so, will you be kind enough to advise me of the result and 
the citation of the case or cases? 

Answer: We have no record of decisions of the New York 
courts awarding damages against the Adams Express Company 
in the matter referred to by you. 


Actions for Loss of Goods—Delivery to Carrier Must Be Proved 


Ohio.—Question: We made a shipment to one of our cus- 
tomers consisting of pipe, and our shipping floor records show 
the number of our truck in which this pipe was loaded and also 








































































































































































shows that signed bill of lading was returned. However, the 
original bill of lading was lost and we are unable to locate a 
copy in support of our claim. Carrier states they have no 
record whatever of receiving the pipe, either in the form of 
station records or shipping order, and decline our claim for loss. 

We are unable to locate any decision on which we can pro- 
ceed to collect and desire to ask if you know of any ruling of 
the courts which will make our claim valid in spite of our 
inability to substantiate with the signed bill of lading. 

Answer: A bill of lading consists of a receipt for the goods 
and an agreement or contract to carry them from the place of 
shipment to the place of destination. As a receipt it is evidence 
of the delivery of the goods to the carrier. Its loss does not bar 
a right of action against the carrier, provided the shipper can 
by other evidence establish the fact that the goods were deliv- 
ered to the carrier for transportation. 


Delivery to Carrier—Necessity for Issuance of Bill of Lading 


Vemont.—Question: A member of our association loaded a 
car standing on carrier’s siding but close to his own warehouse, 
with goods valued at $713.00 and presented his bills of lading to 
carrier’s agent for signature. The agent told the shipper that 
he would sign the bills of lading and give them to him the fol- 
lowing morning when the car was lifted and sent forward. 

Before this time, however, the warehouse was destroyed by 
fire and the car partly burned and its contents made a total loss. 
Has the shipper any claim upon the carrier for this loss? Would 
the fact that the bills of lading had not been signed be a bar 
to recovery in view of the fact that the car had been reported 
ready and was actually waiting the carrier’s convenience as to 
movement? 

Answer: The liability of the carrier as common Carrier 
begins with the’actual delivery of the goods for transportation, 
and not merely with the formal execution of a receipt or bill of 
lading; the issuance of a bill of lading is not necessary to com- 
plete delivery and acceptance. 

In a recent case, namely Hines vs. Steel, 224 S. W. 606, it 
was held that the issuance of a bill of lading by a carrier adds 
nothing to the binding force of the contract of carriage, and a 
verbal agreement to accept and transport a car of designated 
freight which is being loaded when the agreement is made, be- 
comes a complete acceptance of the shipment for transportation, 
when the loading is finished; the loaded car being on the rail- 
road’s track, where it was placed by the railroad to be hauled. 
This case covered a car loaded at a non-agency station, the agent 
at the billing station having been notified that the car was ready 
for transportation. 

Concealed Damage—Liability of Carrier aes 

New Jersey.—Question: Car is loaded by a shipper on his 
siding with glassware and is shipped to a western stock ware- 
house under the protection of shipper’s private seal and un- 
loaded on same company’s private siding. When the car arrives 
at destination it is unloaded by his employes and carefully 
placed in stock. 

Later the material is shipped to a consumer by freight and 
concealed damage is discovered. The destination agent is noti- 
fied as to the existing damage. Can the delivering carrier evade 
liability on the strength of the material being handled by an- 
other freight line previously? When the last carrier issues a 
regular bill of lading does he not acknowledge receiving the 
material in O. K. condition? 

Answer: The uniform bill of lading contains a statement 
that the goods are received in apparent good order. This state- 
ment not being a contract provision of the bill of lading is sub- 
ject to rebuttal on the part of the carrier, that is, the carrier 
is not estopped from showing that the goods were not in good 
condition when received by it for transportation, notwithstand- 
ing the statement in the bill of lading. Such a statement relates 
only to external condition, and does not make out even a prima 
facie case against the carrier with reference to damage not 
then apparent. But the recital of good condition or apparently 
good condition does make out a prima facie case against the 
carrier that the goods were in apparently good condition so far 
as ordinary inspection without opening the packages would dis- 
close. The burden is on the carrier to show that the goods were 
not in such apparently good condition when received. 


Liability of Carrier for Breakage of Goods Alleged to Be 
Defective When Offered for Transportation 

Missouri.—Question: We are large shippers of sewer pipe 
and during the past few months we have had several breakage 
claims declined by a certain carrier on the strength of reports 
made by a weighing bureau inspector stationed at our plant to 
supervise loading, etc. These reports usually read “pipe soft, 
red inside, fire cracks, etc., defective material liable to cause 
breakage.” You will note that this statement is purely pre- 
sumptive on his part. That, however, is not the point we wish 
to bring out. 

We have repeatedly requested the weighing bureaus to in- 
struct their inspectors to inform our plant superintendent of any 
objections they may have as to the loading, quality of ware, etc., 
and same would be immediately remedied, if need be, so as to 
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meet inspector’s approval before we allowed car to be pulled 
from our plant. 

Our superintendent has never received the inspector’s report 
nor his co-operation, but when car arrives at destination with 
a portion of the pipe broken and we file claim for the breakage, 
carrier declines claim, quoting inspector’s report as basis for 
declination. 

We contend that if, in the carrier’s opinion, material is not 
first class and unable to withstand the ordinary perils of trans- 
portation, they should refuse to accept car for transportation 
and that by accepting car and-giving us clear receipt for same 
they acknowledge material to be in first class condition to with- 
stand the ordinary perils of transportation and make themselves 
liable for any breakage that might occur in transit. Kindly let 
us have your views. ; 

Answer: A carrier is not liable for loss or damage which 
is the result of the inherent nature and quality of the goods or 
to defects therein, if its own negligence did not occasion or con- 
tribute to the injury. The inherent nature or defect in the goods 
must, however, have been the immediate or proximate, and not 
the remote, cause of the loss and in order to exempt itself from 
liability the carrier must show that the injury resulted from 
this excepted cause and that its negligence did not contribute 
as an active and co-operative cause of the injury. 

A carrier may not refuse to accept goods for transportation, 
uniess the goods are improperly packed or are not in proper 
condition for transportation. The reports made by the inspector 
are not conclusive of the condition of the goods when offered 
for transportation, particularly if the inspector is not a quali- 
fied judge of clay products, nor is the report, in our opinion, 
entitled to much respect as evidence of the condition of the 
goods, in view of the clear receipt issued by carrier and the fact 
that it is not submitted to the shipper prior to the movement of 
the goods. The carrier, we believe, in the event the goods are 
properly packed for shipment, would furthermore be required 
to prove beyond a reasonable doubt that such imperfections, if 
they existed, would necessarily cause the damage sustained and 
that in their absence such damage would not result. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss or Damage After Delivery of Car 
on Industry Track 


Washington.—Question: What is a common carrier’s lia- 
bility in interstate commerce for loss by fire of a carload of lum- 
ber which was placed at consignee’s yard on private spur track 
and destroyed within forty-eight hours after placing? Is their 
liability that of a common carrier or a warehouseman? Please 
cite court decisions governing the question. 

Answer: The decisions of the courts as to the liability of 
a carrier for loss or damage to goods after delivery on industry 
tracks of the consignee are conflicting. The bill of lading now 
in use contains a provision to the effect that property destined 
to or taken from a station, at which there is no regularly ap- 
pointed agent, shall be entirely at risk of the owner after un- 
loaded from the cars, and when delivered on private or other 
sidings shall be at owner’s risk after cars are detached from 
trains. This provision has, however, been omitted from the bill 
of lading prescribed by the Commission in Docket 4844, 64 I. C. 
C.. 357. 

In its decision in Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. vs. Nichols & Co. 
decided June 1, 1921, the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
constructing the provision of the bill of lading referred to above, 
after calling attention to the conflicting decisions of the various 
state courts, held that, as to cars loaded at agency stations on 
public sidings the carrier is liable after the issuance of a bill 
of lading, even though the car has not been attached to a train, 
but made no ruling as to cars loaded on private sidings. 

In its opinion in Michigan Central R. R. Co. vs. Mark Owen 
& Co., also decided by the Supreme Court on Jufie 1, 1921, the 
Court, in construing Section 5 of the present bill of lading (Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill of lading prescribed by the Commission in the 
Bill of Lading Case referred to above), held that, as to freight 
delivered on public team tracks but not removed from the car 
within 48 hours, the carrier was liable for the loss thereof, at 
any time within that period of time. 

While it has been held that a carrier is not liable for 1088 
of goods after delivery on the switch of the consignee (seé 
Kingman St. Louis Implement Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 112 S-. 
W. 721; Veitch vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 68 So. 575; Chas. Bianchi & 
Sons vs. M. & N. R. Co., 104-A 144), in view of the construction 
placed upon Section 5 of the bill of lading by the Supreme Court 
in the Owen case, referred to above, it seems reasonable to 
believe that the Supreme Court would hold as to cars delivered 
on industry tracks that until freight has been removed, the 
liability of the carrier as such continues for the period of 48 
hours’ free time. 

Shippers Load and Count 


Texas.—Question: We are interested in the discussion of 
liability of carrier for loss under clear seal record in the Traffic 
World for July 30, 1921, in answer to a question from Ohio, als0 
in the issue of November 5, 1921, in answer to a question from 
Illinois. It appears from your answers that the carriers havé 
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the burden of proving that they did not in fact receive the 
quantity of goods covered by the bill of lading or that the loss 
was caused by contingencies for which it is excused by opera- 
tion of the law; and the fact that the shipment moved under 
clear seal record does not relieve the carrier of liability for 
shortage. 

Does the notation of shippers load and count on bill of lad- 
ing relieve the carrier in any way of its liability? 

Will the proof by the carrier that the car moved from origin 
to destination under shipper’s seals, free of mechanical defects, 
constitute sufficient proof that the loss did not occur while ship- 
ment was in possession of the carrier? In your answer to this 
question will you please consider that it sometimes occurs that 
seals, though apparently fastened when first applied, are not so 
in reality, and also that there have been instances of removal 
of portion of shiuments from cars through floors and otherwise 
without disturbing the seals. 

Will affidavit by the shipper, supported by original loading 
records, to the effect that all of the shipment called for by the 
bill of lading was loaded in the car, constitute a sufficient proof 
of delivery to the carrier? 

Answer: The effect of a shipper’s load and count notation 
on a bill of lading is to place upon the shipper the burden of 
proving that the amount stated in the bill of lading was actually 
loaded in the car and that a less amount was taken out of the 
car by the consignee. In the absence of this notation on the bill 
of lading the carrier has the burden of showing that the amount 
stated in the bill of lading was not actually received for trans- 
portation. It is, in fact, a qualified receipt on the part of the 
carrier, and, as to third parties, the carrier is not estopped from 
showing that the amount specified in the bill of lading was not 
in fact received from the shipper. 

The question as to the legal effect of this notation has been 
before the courts in a limited number of cases only, namely in 
A. C. L. vs. Cohan, 65 S. E. 355; Palmetto Fert. Co. vs. C. N. 
& L. Ry. Co., 83 S. E. 36; N. C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Flournoy, 77 
S. E. 797, and Lewis Poultry Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. Co., 105-A 109. 
These decisions in effect, hold that the bill of lading as a receipt, 
in the event it contains a shipper’s load and count stipulation, 
is a qualified receipt, and it becomes a question for the determi- 
nation of the jury as to whether or not the amount stated in 
the bill of lading was actually loaded and a less amount was 
received at destination, the fact that the receipt is not unquali- 
fied being a circumstance which the jury may take into consid- 
eration. 

The clear seal record of the carrier is not conclusive of the 
fact, but merely evidence thereof, that no loss occurred while 
the car was in transit. 

The affidavits of the shipper and consignee that a certain 
amount was loaded in the car and a lesser amount was received 
at destination are not, on the other hand, competent evidence 
of those facts. In the absence of any statute or rule of court 
expressly authorizing it, affidavits are not admissible as to con- 
troverted facts material to the issue, unless received by con- 
sent, or without opposition, where such opposition might be 
made. 

Therefore, unless the carrier will voluntarily settle a claim 
besed upon affidavits which support it, the only recourse you 
have is through the filing of a suit, in which event you must be 
prepared to prove your allegation of loss through the negligence 
of the carrier by the evidence of witnesses competent to testify 
as to the amount loaded into the car and the amount unloaded 
therefrom. 


SHIPPING OF DANGEROUS ARTICLES 


In No. 3666, in the matter of regulations for the transpor- 
tation of dangerous articles, the Commission has issued the 
following: 


The matter of regulations for the transportation by freight of 
dangerous articles being under further consideration, and good cause 
appearing therefor: 

It is ordered, That paragraphs 1861 (j), 1861 (n) and 1861 (w) of 
the aforesaid regulations be, and they are hereby, amended to read 
as follows; effective February 10, 1922: : 

1861 (j). A cylinder must be condemned when it leaks or when 
the permanent expansion exceeds 10 per cent of the total expansion. 
Cylinders condemned on account of excessive permanent expansion 
may be further handied under the provision of paragraph 1861 (x). 

1861 (n). For cylinders manufactured under specification No. 4, 
and also for all cylinders of that type manufactured previous to 
March 31, 1912, the test pressure must be not less than 900 pounds 
ber square inch; provided, That for cylinders of early manufacture 
With heads of small or flat curvature that will not stand a test of 
900 pounds without showing more than 10 per cent permanent ex- 
Pansion, and wrought iron cylinders made before 1895 that have been 
80 annealed as to put them in proper condition, the test pressure 
may be not less than 500 pounds; the serial numbers of such cylinders 
must be reported to the Bureau of Explosives; provided further, 
That the 900-pound tests may be made decennially instead of quin- 
quennially; provided further, That without regard to date of previous 
test, cylinders of this type that show bad dents or other evidence of 
Tough usage, or that are corroded locally to such extent as to in- 

lecate possible weakness, or that have lost as much as 5 per cent 

of their official tare weight, must be retested before being again 
charged and shipped; after any retest the actual tare weight for 
those cylinders passing the tests may be _ recorded as their new 
Official tare weight. 
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CYLINDERS EXPOSED TO ACTION OF FIRE. 


1861 (w). Cylinders which have been in a fire must not again 
be placed in service until they have been properly heat treated and 
retested as prescribed in paragraph 1861 (x); provided, That acetylene 
cylinders need not be heat treated if examination shows the porous 
filling to be unchanged and intact, and they may be used after pass- 
ing the pressure test prescribed therefor. 

It is further ordered, That a new paragraph 1861 (x), as set forth 
below be, and it is hereby, approved and adopted and made a part 
of the aforesaid regulations; effective February 10, 1922: 


REHEAT TREATMENT AND RETEST OF CYLINDERS. 


1861 (x). The reheat treatment of cylinders must be followed 
by retest and these operations must be carried out, supervised, and 
reported, as prescribed for the original heat treatment and test by 
the specification covering the manufacture of the type of cylinders 
in question. In the case of cylinders of outside diameter exceeding 
4 inches, a permanent expansion of not less than 3 per cent or more 
than 10 per cent of the total expansion must be shown in the retest; 
provided, That if the cylinders can be segregated into lots having 
practically the same chemical composition, the allowable permanent 
expansion in the retest may be from zero to 10 per cent of the total 
expansion if one cylinder out of each such lot of 100 cylinders or 
less is subjected to and passes the requirements of the flattening 
and physical tests as specified by the specification for the manufacture 
of the type of cylinder in question. 

And it is further ordered, That F. W. Smith, J. E. Crosland, and 
R. C. Fyfe, agents publishing the official, southern and western 
classifications for individual carriers under powers of attorney, are 
hereby authorized to publish these regulations, effective on one day’s 
notice, to the public and the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
title page of such publications to bear the notation: 

“Issued on one day’s notice, under order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dated February 1, 1922, in Docket 3666.” 


The Commission has issued the following order in No. 3666, 


In the Matter of Regulations for the Transportation of Dangerous 
Articles: 


The matter of regulations for the transportation by freight and 
express of dangerous articles being under further consideration, and 
good cause appearing therefor, 

t is ordered, That paragraph 8 of shipping container specification 
No. 24, of the aforesaid regulations be, and it is hereby, amended to 
read _ as follows, effective February 1, 1922: 

(a) Each inside container of capacity not over one-half pint 
must be wrapped separately in single-faced corrugated strawboard 
wrappers or separated by double-faced corrugated strawboard parti- 
tions: Provided, That inside containers of not more than 2 ounces 
capacity each packed in wooden boxes or double-faced corrugated 
strawboard cartons and cushioned when necessary to prevent break- 
age, may be packed in the outside cases without the wrappers or par- 
titions prescribed above; Provided, further, That inside containers of 
not more than 2 ounces capacity each, packed separately in chipboard 
cartons and with not more than 12 of these cartons in other chip- 
board cartons, may be packed in the outside cases without the wrap- 
pers prescribed above if the large cartons are separated by double- 
faced corrugated strawboard partitions. 

Each inside container of capacity over one-half pint must be 
wrapped separately in single-faced corrugated strawboard wrappers 
and also separated by double-faced corrugated strawboard partitions; 
Provided, That such inside containers wrapped separately in single- 
faced corrugated strawboard wrappers and packed separately in dou- 
ble-faced corrugated strawboard cartons may be packed in the out- 
side cases without the partitions prescribed above; Provided, further, 
That inside metal containers separated by proper double-faced cor- 
rugated strawboard partitions need not be wrapped with the single- 
faced strawboard wrappers; Provided, further, That inside containers 
separated by partitions of two thicknesses of double-faced corrugated 
strawboard or by partitions of double-wall corrugated strawboard 


need not ‘be separately wrapped with the single-faced strawboard 
wrappers. 


It is further ordered, That F. W. Smith, J. E. Crosland and R. C. 
Fyfe, agents, publishing the Official, Southern and Western classifica- 
tions for individual carriers under powers of attorney, are hereby 
authorized to publish these regulations effective on one day’s notice to 
the public and the Interstate Commerce Commission, the title page 
of such publications to bear the notation: 


“Issued on one day’s notice, under order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, dated January 26, 1922, in Docket 3666.” 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Production of soft coal increased 6.4 per cent during the 
week ended January 21,” the Geological Survey said in its cur- 
rent coal report. “The total output, including lignite, mine fuel, 
and coal coked, is estimated at 8,838,000 net tons or 534,000 tons 
above that of the week preceding. 

“At the present rate, production probably exceeds consump- 
tion, so that a small part of the week’s tonnage went to build 
up the storage piles of consumers. Weekly production, however, 
is still some 2,000,000 tons short of the maximum reached last 
October, when apprehension over a possible railroad strike in- 
duced a temporary increase in demand. 

“The following statement, furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, shows the number of cars of soft coal loaded 
daily: Monday, January 16, 29,305; Tuesday, January 17, 28,071; 
Wednesday, January 18, 29,039; Thursday, January 19, 27,491; 
Friday, January 20, 28,853; Saturday, January 21, 20,983. 

“The preliminary telegraphic returns indicate that on Mon- 
day, January 23, 29,700 cars were loaded, and on Tuesday, 28,700. 
The total for the two days, 58,400 cars, exceeded loadings on the 
first two days of the week preceding by more than 1,000 cars, 
suggesting a further increase in production. 

“Practically no change marked the tidewater business 
through Hampton Roads in the week ended January 21. A total 
of 258,593 net tons of soft coal was handled. Exports declined 
but the tonnage destined for New England continued to increase 
and reached 193,814 tons. 

“The movement of bituminous coal through the New Eng: 
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land gateways quickened perceptibly during the week of January 
21, but the movement of anthracite showed no change. The re- 
ceiving railroads reported the passage of 1,839 ears of anthracite 
and 2,970 cars of bituminous coal. Neither hard nor soft coal, 
however, is moving at a rate comparable to that of a year ago. 
Anthracite shipments were 35 per cent below 1921, and bitum- 
inous shipments 27 per cent below.” 

“A further increase marked production of soft coal during 
the week ended January 28,” the Geological Survey said in its 
current coal report. ‘For the first time since mid-November the 
output was large enough to meet current consumption and add 
materially to the reserve of coal in storage. The total produc- 
tion for the week, including lignite and coal coked, is estimated 
at 9,626,000 net tons or 9.5 per cent over the week preceding. 

“The following statement, furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, shows the number of cars of soft coal loaded 
daily: Monday, January 23, 29,908; Tuesday, January 24, 29,685; 
Wednesday, January 25, 31,485; Thursday, January 26, 30,772; 
Friday, January 27, 31,764; Saturday, January 28, 24,071. 

“The preliminary telegraphic returns indicate that on Mon- 
day, January 30, 33,000 cars were loaded, and on Tuesday, 32,000. 
The total for the two days—65,000 cars—exceeded loadings on the 
first two days of the week preceding by more than 5,000 cars, in- 
dicating a further increase in production. 

“Although the movement of bituminous coal through the 
Hudson gateways to New England held its own during the week 
ended January 28, the movement of anthracite continued to de- 
cline. Cars of bituminous passing east across the Hudson num- 
bered 2,810. The number of cars of anthracite forwarded is 
reported at 1,750, a decrease of 5 per cent. Neither hard nor 
soft coal is moving at a rate comparable with 1921. 

“A decline in coastwise shipments to New England was the 
chief element in a decrease of 19 per cent in the tonnage of coal 
handled over Hampton Roads piers. The total dumpings in the 
week ended January 28 are reported as 215,151 net tons, as 
against 267,663 tons in the week before. Cargo coal consigned 
to New England fell from 193,814 to 153,777 net tons. The ex- 
port trade remains profoundly depressed. 


Stocks and Consumption 


“Bituminous.—The subnormal production of the past twelve 
months is explained by subnormal consumption. Production in 
1921 was 27 per cent below 1920; exports, 40 per cent below; 
and domestic consumption 24 per cent below. No great change 
occurred during the year in the quantity of coal in storage; if 
anything, it increased slightly. 

“A canvass of consumers’ stocks on November 1, last, indi- 
cated 47,000,000 tons in storage. This was 16,000,000 tons, or 
25 per cent below the maximum of 63,000,000 reached on the day 
of the armistice. Present information indicates that production 
fell short of consumption and exports in December, and that the 
stocks at the close of the year were slightly below those on 
November 1. Production for the month of January will approxi- 
mate 37,750,000 tons, roughly equal to the probable consump- 
tion for that month. At the moment production is increasing 
faster than consumption, and coal is again flowing into storage. 
A report of stocks on January 1, 1922, will be issued shortly. 

“Anthracite.—Retail dealers’ stocks of anthracite on Novem- 
ber 1 were large, and although they have since declined, are no 
doubt still considerable. The producers had in storage on the 
same date 1,768,000 tons of domestic sizes and 2,719,000 tons of 
steam sizes.” 


COAL SUPPLY FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroad had about 35 days’ supply of bituminous coal 
on hand at the beginning of 1922, according to an estimate by 
the Geological Survey based on reports from the American Rail- 
way Association. Reporting roads showed a total in storage 
of over 13,000,000 tons, and the Survey said it was possible 
that complete returns would show a total stock even above the 
maximum of 13.644,000 tons on hand January 1, 1919. A large 
amount of the railroad coal is held in cars, the Survey said. 

In reporting on bituminous coal in transit, the Survey said: 


Coal on Upper Lake Docks.—Coal on the lake docks is treated as 
in transit, partly because it fluctuates greatly with the season and 
partly because most of it must still be shipped by rail before it reaches 
the consumer. It is, however, the dominant element in the fuel 
reserve of the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas and parts 
of northern Iowa. 

The movement off the docks during November and December was 
light and the tonnage remaining on January 1, 1922. was about twice 
as great as it was a year ago. The stocks of bituminous coal held 
by the twenty-eight distributing docks companies follows: 

EE i EEE (oth, & Aralwie Omis:0 alelcnqve heeled cee-alse ura uuidees 8.188.639 net tons 
I 1 SRI on i dniciate/hercia mudiwiawere Ve wewealpeneeuer 8,824,297 net tons 
I ria bc Scie wth dures ar veil ms owl ol elves ee ae anaes 7,150,654 net tons 

These figures are exclusive of coal on private docks of industrial 
consumers, such as the copper and iron-making companies of Minne- 
sota and northern Michigan. The stocks of the latter companies are 
included in the commercial storage. 

Coal at Ports, etc.—Coal in cars sometimes accumulates at tide- 
water in volume sufficient to make it a factor of importance, but the 
available reports indicate no abnormal accumulation on January 1. 
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The total commercial stock of bituminous coal on January 
1, 1922, it is estimated, was 47,000,000 tons. This was 16,000,000 
tons, or 25 per cent less than the amount in storage at the end 
of the war. 

In fact, the stocks were found to be slightly smaller than 
on November 1 last, when 48,000,000 tons were on hand. The 
public utilities and railroads, the report shows, have taken the 
precaution to increase their stocks during November and De- 
cember, but their gains have been offset by a decrease in the 
stocks of industrial consumers and retail coal dealers. 

The present stock is sufficient to last about 41 days, if per- 
fectly distributed. By classes of consumers, the figures are: 
Railroads, 35 days; coke plants, 42 days; steel works, 48 days; 
electric utilities, 51 days; coal-gas plants, 89 days; other indus. 
trials, 51 days. Retail coal yards have bituminous coal enough 
to last 33 days and anthracite sufficient for 44 days. 

The report on stocks was prepared jointly by the Census 
Bureau and Geological Survey under direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. 


IMPORT RATES ON COFFEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Another inquiry into the adjustment of important rates 
cn coffee from the gulf ports to destinations in the territory be- 
tween, broadly speaking, the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line on the East 
and the Rocky mountains on the West, has been ordered by the 
Commission, in I. and S. No. 1485, in which the Commission sus- 
pended from February 5, to June 5, schedules published in vari- 
ous tariffs by Boyd, Emerson, Kelly, and Leland. The sus- 
pended schedules proposed both reductions and increases on 
green coffee, from New Orleans, Galveston and other gulf ports, 
particularly to destinations in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. The rates to those states are the ones 
most seriously questioned. 

The schedules suspended until June were supposed to have 
been in compliance with the Commission’s decision in I. and S. 
No. 1175, on which docket two reports were made, the latest hav- 
ing been made in September last. Then Commissioner Eastman 
modified a report that had been made in 58, I. C. C., 716, just a 
year before. The schedules suspended in the latest docket num- 
ber were prepared by the agents in accordance with their un- 
derstanding of Mr. Eastman’s report. The fact that they were 
suspended may be taken as an indication that they are consid- 
ered far away from the Commission’s understanding of the East- 
man report. 

According to the prima facie showing of the protestants, the 
agents, in preparing their tariffs, continued fourth section de- 
partures either in violation of the latest report on the subject, 
or caused some where none had been before, or intensified some. 
At Chicago. the point where the competition through the At- 
lantic and the gulf ports is the most intense, the rate remains 
unchanged, at 60 cents per 100 pounds. 

Apparently a rate of 69.5 cents, blanketed from as far south 
as Oklahoma City to as far north as Davenport, Ia., with rates 
south of Oklahoma City, from Galveston, as high as 100.5 cents 
to Fort Worth caused the latest inquiry. The 69.5 cent blanket 
rate, but for the suspension, would apply to Kansas City, the 
present rate to which is 74.5 cents. 

The Commission’s troubles with the rates in question began 
immediately after its permissive report in the five per cent case 
was issued. They were intensified by its report in the fifteen per 
ent erse, aerentuated bv the Director-General’s General Order 
28, on top of which was piled the mass of rates authorized in Ex 
Parte 74. 

Until the five per cent case came along, in 1915, there had 
been peace in the adjustment for ten years. The railroads made 
peace in 1905 on the basis of equal rates from Ne York and 
New Orleans to Chicago, the rail-and-water rate from New York 
to Chicago being used as the yardstick. For the last six years 
there has been more or less turmoil, even as there has been with 
regard to the rates on sugar from New York and New Orleans 
to Chicago. 

In announcing the suspension, the Commission said: 





The suspended schedules propose increases and reductions in 
rates on green coffee from New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., and 
other Guif ports to various destinations in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri and other states. The following shows the pres- 
= rr rates in cents per 100 pounds from and to points 
indicated: 


From New Orleans, La. From Galveston. Tex. 


Present Proposed Present Proposed 
ee | | er 57% 5714 39 69% 
BUPMNStOR, 10.66 cc cesiewee 64 65% 59% 6916 
2S a Sere 6&0 60 491% 691% 
po ere ree 100% 97 76% 7614 
Oklahoma City, Okla...... 77% 69% 771% 6514 
bop a, rrr 90 691% eS 65% 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc.. as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION > 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After a conference with the Republican steering commit- 
tees of Congress at dinner on the night of February 7 at the 
White House, it was said that, under the legislative program 
agreed on, an effort will be made to enact into law before the 
proposed adjournment in June the legislation President Hard- 
ing will recommend with respect to national aid for the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. It is understood that the President 
will submit his recommendations on the ship subsidy plan to 
Congress within the next two weeks. The President has been 
studying the report which the Shipping Board recently sub- 
mitted to him on ship subsidies and he has had several con- 
ferences with Chairman Lasker relative to the report. From 
present indications subsidy legislation probably will meet a 
great deal of opposition in both branches of Congress. 


PACIFIC MERCHANT MARINE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A conference of representatives of Pacific coast ports and 
members of the Shipping Board was held in Washington this 
week to discuss the proposal of organizing a Pacific coast com- 
pany to buy and operate the board’s combination passenger- 
cargo vessels in the trans-Pacific trade. The conferees called on 
President Harding and were informed by the President, ac- 
cording to Chairman Lasker, that nothing concerned him more 
than “providing proper aids to establish an American merchant 
marine, and that it was one of his earnest hopes to see such 
aids provided.” The President was said to have indicated his 
interest in the proposal to organize the company for the develop- 
ment of the merchant marine in the Pacific. 

At the conference with the board Chairman Lasker, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by him, the meeting having been 
closed to the press, pointed out that if ruinous competition 
prevailed between ports and companies there would not be that 
opportunity for the development of the American flag in ship- 
ping in the east that there would be through a popularly owned 
company, uniting all the ports of the Pacific coast and thus cut- 
ting down overhead expenses. The statement in part follows: 


The Shipping Board made no basis of proposal as to the price at 
which it held its combination passenger-and-cargo ships, but did 
stress that, in line with the Jones act, it was its duty to make sure 
that the ships passed into private hands at the earliest moment com- 
patible with the government receiving a proper price. Until the 
President had delivered his address on government aid to private ship- 
ping to Congress and Congress had taken action on same, the board 
did not feel in a position to name an upset price. Immediately after 
Congress has expressed its will on merchant marine legislation, the 
Shipping Board desires to dispose of its far eastern passenger ships, 
feeling that through private operation the trade with the Orient can 
be much better developed than the government possibly can. On 


behalf of the board, Mr. Lasker asked the committee to bring about ° 


agreements in principle that would iron out the difference between 
competing ports and make the formation of such a company possible 
at that time. 


Mr. Lasker called attention to the fact that large banking facilities 
are necessary for the development of trade to ensure cargoes; that 
only through a private corporation could this be brought about, the 
Shipping Board having no appropriaticns nor powers for such pur- 
poses; and without such banking connections it had clearly been 
proved impossible to compete with foreign privately owned companies 
ho had such connections and develop American-flag ships to their 
utmost. 


Mr. Lasker further states that the Shipping Board, on measuring 
the situation, found that there was no existing group which seemed 
strong enough to accomplish the purpose necessary, and therefore the 
board hoped that all the communities of the Pacific coast would unite 


in a common, popular effort towards the formation of such a com- 
pany. 


Mr. Lasker made it plain that there was nothing in the suggested 
company that. precluded any and all ports and all individuals pur- 
chasing any cargo ships desired, on the identical price and terms 
that any company, including the proposed one, could obtain. Mr. 
Lasker also pointed out that if a higher bid for the passenger ships 
other than the bid of the contemplated company was received, the 
higher bid would, of course, obtain the ships; but Mr. Lasker expressed 
the fear that unless such a company as contemplated was brought 
about, there might be no group strong enough to acquire the vessels, 
and therefore it became the duty of the Shipping Board to attempt to 
create a customer if none existed. In the creation of such a customer, 
however, the Shipping Board could only contemplate one that repre- 
sented all the people of the Pacific coast and that was organized in 
the national interest rather than by a capitalistic group for profit only. 

The representatives of the ccast ports were unanimous and en- 

thusiastic in subscribing to the Shipping Board’s belief that a company 
Such as is proposed was essential for the country, for the Pacific coast, 
and to carry out the purposes of the Jones act. The only reserva- 
tions were that each port should be free to reach its maximum devel- 
opment, and that the parent company should be so formed as to pro- 
tect the interest of each port. The committee felt sure that this 
could be achieved. 
The committee stressed that while any new company that was 
ormed desired to pay all that the ships were worth, any purchase 
Would have to be based on the ships being acquired at a price that 
made proper earnings possible, if capital was to be attracted. 


for 


The Pacific coast representatives at the conference were: 
Robert Dollar, San Francisco; Herbert Fleishhacker, San Fran- 
Cisco; William Pigett, Seattle; J. C. Ainsworth, Portland: K. R. 

ingsbury, San Francisco; John S. Baker, Tacoma; Paul Shoup, 
San Francisco; R. D. Pinneo, Astoria; H. F. Alexander, Seattle; 
Joseph H, King, Oakland; John D. Fredericks, Los Angeles; 
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George J. Baldwin, San Franciseo; Maynard McFie, Los Angeles, 
and R. L. Hague, San Francisco. 


SHIPPING BOARD ADVERTISING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


M. B. Claussen, advertising manager of the U. S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, announced this week that 
in October, November, and December, 1921, a total of $121,258.61 
was spent by the board in advertising services of American 
passenger liners. Answering criticism of the board’s advertis- 
ing in the House on the ground that it appealed to Americans 
to go abroad instead of visiting American summer and winter 
resorts, Mr. Claussen said it was not the intention of the gov- 
ernment to draw the American tourist from California or 
Florida and persuade him to visit foreign countries in place of 
his own, but that it desired to get Americans who do go abroad 
to use American flag ships. He said government statistics 
showed that approximately 250,000 Americans travel by sea 
from the United States each year and that if a half of those 
sought passage on American ships there would not be enough 
ships under the American flag to accommodate them. 

Up to January 24, Mr. Claussen said, the board’s adver- 
tising for board ships operated by the Pacific Mail, the Ad- 
miral Line, the Munson Line and the U. S. Lines brought 27,843 
inquiries. In the last quarter of 1921, he said, the lines men- 
tioned carried 23,491 passengers. 

“A plan of freight advertising is now under consideration 
and is being worked out,’ Mr. Claussen said, “whereby the 
control of the amount allotted to each operator will be on the 
basis of so many cents per hundred tons per annum, which, in 
connection with a central circularizing department, is expected 
to increase the volume of business of the operators and de- 
crease the amount which has heretofore been spent by the 
operators in newspapers and magazines for advertising.” 


SHIPPING BOARD PERSONALITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Publication this week by the Senate committee on appro- 
priations of testimony by A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, in support of the board’s requests for money, revealed that 
Lasker told the committee that W. B. Keene, manager of the 
traffic department of the division of operations, and at one time 
acting director of operations of the board’s fleet, had submitted 
his resignation because Keene thought that Lasker had done 
him an injustice in testimony given before the House appropria- 
tions committee. Before the latter committee, Lasker said that 
Keene’s salary had been raised from $9,500 to $10,000 so as not 
to “humiliate” him. Lasker said Keene was an invaluable man 
and that the board could not afford to lose him. Keene declined 
to comment on the situation. He said he was still with the 
board. 

“Before the House committee,” said Lasker, “I worded my 
testimony regarding Mr. Keene, in answer to a question, in such 
a way that he thought I did him an injustice. He was so hurt 
that he resigned, and does not want to stay with us. He can 
get more money away from us. Congress might not believe it, 
but it is so. There are men who are constantly lambasting the 
Shipping Board; but when these records are made that, pur- 
posely or inadvertently, reflect on men like Mr. Keene, who is 
doing so much for his country, his patience is finally worn out. 
If we have to make many more changes I am afraid we will 
searcely be able to wind up the affairs of the Fleet Corporation.” 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The official call for the seventeenth convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, March 1 
and 2, has been issued by John H. Small, president, and S. A. 
Thompson, secretary. 

Among those who have accepted invitations to address the 
convention are Secretary of the Navy Denby, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and Major General Lansing H. Beach, chief of 
engineers, U. S. Army. Subjects for general discussion include 
Panama canal tolls, government barge lines on the Mississippi 
and Warrior rivers and the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
river ship canal project. 

“Unless the pressure of public opinion is brought strongly to 
bear upon Congress, there is serious danger that the next appro- 
priation (rivers and harbors appropriation) will be so small 
that the work on every port and every waterway in the United 
States will be slowed down almost to the stopping point,” offici- 
als of the Congress said. 

In a statement accompanying the call, under the head of 
“Cheese-Paring Economy vs. Broad-Visioned Statesmanship,” 
the Congress said: 





There will be no lack of interesting subjects for discussion at 
the Convention, but none will be more important than the question 
whether the policy of Congress toward transportation in general, 
and waterways in particular, shall be dictated by cheese-paring 


economy or by the _ broad-visioned statesmanship mentioned ‘by 
President Harding. 
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There are plenty of people who use a high-power mental mi- 
croscope to magnify the cost of improving waterways, who are abso- 
lutely blind to what the lack of them costs. Do you remember the 
panic of 1907 and all the ruin that it wrought? Mr. Alfred P. Thom, 
General Counsel Association of American Railway Executives, told 
the Newlands Committee that this “panic of plenty’’ was “brought 
on by the inability of communities to deal with each other because 
the railway facilities were inadequate.”’ 

Have you forgotten the delays and embargoes which imperilled 
the success of the United States in the Great War, or the average 
shortage of more than 100,000 cars throughout 1920 which was 
followed by the terrific slump in business that threw 5,000,000 men out 
of employment and filled the sidetracks with more than 500,000 idle 
freight cars? 

The staggering losses of 1907 and the years from 1917 to 1921 
can never be exactly computed, but it is safe to say that they 
were twenty times as great as the cost of improving every water- 
way and harbor in the United States—and, if our 28,000 miles of 
waterways had been improved and in use, they would have been 
largely, if not entirely, prevented. 

The record of railroad inadequacy, and_ its results, is written 
large in the transportation history of the United States, and it is 
the duty of broad-visioned, far-seeing statesmen to make a care- 
ful study of the present condition of our railways and of the steps 
that are being taken to put them in condition to meet the traffic needs 
of the country when normal conditions return—for every one knows 
that normal conditions will return, although no one knows just when. 

From 1898 to 1912, an average of 4,315 miles of new railway was 
built each year, as compared with 475 miles in 1921. Of 2nd, 3rd and 
4th tracks, there were built 1,395 miles in 1913 and 169 miles in 
1921. Worse yet, in the five years ending with 1921, 4,989 miles of 
railroad were abandoned, of which 1,714 miles were actually torn 
up. Interstate Commerce figures show that the United States had 
543 miles less of railroad in 1920 than in 1916. 

From 1902 to 1913 an average of 113,340 freight cars were built 
each year. In 1921 only 40,292 were built, although the number in 
existence was 23,365 less than in 1920, and on January 1, 1922, 313,- 
190 were in bad order. Locomotives in service increased by 17,378 
in the four years ending with 1913, but by only 1,090 in the eight 
years ending with 1920. 

A blind man can see that, with an actual decrease of railway 
milage and equipment, it will not be long after business starts 
again until it will be clogged and hampered and hamstrung by 
inadequate transportation facilities—and the seeds of another panic 
will have been planted! 

The governments of Europe have promoted the development and 

use of waterways as well as railways. France and Germany both 
kept on building waterways right through the war. France is 
starting to improve the Rhone all the way from Switzerland to the 
sea for the triple service of power, irrigation and navigation. Germany 
is beginning a twenty-year task of connecting the Rhine and the 
Danube by a canal which, besides producing a great water power, 
will enable 1,500-ton boats to carry cargoes without change from 
Rotterdam to Odessa. 
: That this is statesmanship, instead of folly, is indicated by the 
fact that in every one of the twenty years ending with 1913 the 
foreign commerce of Germany exceeded that of the United States 
by hundreds of millions of dollars and the excess grew greater year 
by year. That is quite a record for a country that could be lost 
in our State of Texas. 

The original reports submitted by the Army Engineers gave 
$62,000,000.00, in round numbers, as the amount that could profitably 
be expended on rivers and harbors during the coming fiscal year. 
Acting under orders to reduce the estimates to the lowest possible 
point, the total was reduced to $42,815,661.00. The first figure named 
by the Director of the Budget was $13,500,000.00, but facts were 
presented which led him to increase the amount to $27,885,260.00. 

Judging by what has happened to all the money bills thus far 
considered, it is almost certain that this meager amount will be 
largely reduced, perhaps cut in half, by the House Committee on 
Appropriations. If this should be done the result would be serious, 
if not disastrous. 

It is true that the appropriation for rivers and harbors was only 
$12,400,000.00 in 1920 and $15,250,000.00 in 1921. It is also true that 
the actual expenditures for the maintenance and improvement of 
rivers and harbors—not including flood protection, operating of canals, 
etc.—were $34,486,219.55 in the fical year 1920 and $40,811,603.81 in 1921. 
These large expenditures, however, were possible only because of 
the unexpended balance which had accumulated during the war, the 
greater part of which will be exhausted before a new appropriation 
will become available, and the amount of that appropriation will 
determine how much, or how little, work can be done. 

“Congress,’’ said the late Senator Newlands, “does not create 
public opinion; it records public opinion,’’ and the people of the 
United States have the right to tell those who represent them in 
Congress whether crippling the work on waterways by insufficient 
appropriations should be considered ‘‘broad-visioned statesmanship”’ 
or “‘cheese-paring economy.” 


PURCHASE OF GOVERNMENT SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The U. S. Shipping Board has evolved a plan of relief for 
pioneer purchasers of government vessels, whereby these pur- 
chasers may obtain additional vessels from the government at 
a price that will bring down the cost of the pioneer purchases 
to the present market value of ships. Officials of the board ad- 
mitted that the plan would not afford much relief to the man 
who paid cash, but said that it was devised to aid the operator 
who still owes for his ships. It was also admitted that the plan 
would not afford relief to the operator who could not take on 
additional tonnage. The official statement of the board follows: 





The United States Shipping Board announces that it has decided 
upon a policy with respect to pioneer ship purchasers that the Board 
feels will have the following results: 

(1) Compliance with the mandate of Congress expressed in the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, to place ships owned by the Government 
into private hands. 

(2) Preserve in their operating integrity and efficiency approxi- 
mately 70 shipping concerns now actively engaged in commerce from 
all the seaboards of the United States with a preservation of their 
ship organization and service. 

(3) Additional tonnage in the hands of these operators for a 
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further expansion of ships under the American flag by private opera- 
tion. 

The program to be followed calls for individual negotiation in 
each particular case and follows extended hearings and investiga- 
tion. On Nov. 9, 1921, in response to and in recognition of the acute 
situation in which ship operators, who for the first year or two 
after the Armistice bought tonnage at the then approximate price 
of from $150 to $200 per ton, had confronting them, the United States 
Shipping Board granted an open hearing to all of these pioneer pur- 
chasers, whom the Shipping Board desired, if possible, to conserve 
as a major unit in an American Merchant Marine under private owner- 
ship and operation. The public hearing developed the necessity of 
investigation of each individual operating Company, and these hear- 
ings were completed last week. These hearings developed in detail 
the financial status of the company, the operating organization, the 
essential nature of the trade routes in which the ships were engaged 
and all of the elements that called for consideration. 

It will be recognized that the operating companies who were the 
pioneers in the patriotic desire to build a Merchant Marine under 
the American flag should not suffer the unsurmountable handicap 
of having to compete with foreign flag vessels, whose tonnage value 
was not one-fourth that contracted for by the pioneer American 
operator. The difference in the interest return and the insurance 
cost alone would make it impossible for the American operator at 
these high tonnage prices to compete with the foreign operator with 
tonnage based on a so much lower value. 

Therefore, to preserve these pioneers from extinction and thus 
at the outset cripple or nullify a large portion of the Merchant Fleet 
in the hands of private operators under the American flag, the United 
States Shipping Board has evolved, after these extended hearings, 
a program that the Board feels will ameliorate the situation, and 
in addition to preserving the ship tonnage at present in operation 
from suspension provides for a further increase in American flag ton- 
nage in the hands of these operators. The program calls for no finan- 
cial sacrifice on the part of the Government, for the reason that 
where the pioneer purchaser has defaulted in his obligation, with the 
ship itself as a recurity for the obligation, it was a case of preserv- 
ing the pioneer and his organizaton or take back the ship. It was 
preferable, therefore, that the pioneer keep the ship, and acquire 
additional ships at a present market value, if in so doing, the Goy- 
ernment received in addition to what was paid in cash by the Pioneer, 
an equivalent to the present market value of the ship that would 
otherwise be returned to the Government with a cost to the Govern- 
ment in caring for the ship pending a new sale on a price no higher 
than will be realized under the plan provided. 


MARINE INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioner Meyer Lissner of the Shipping Board, on his 
return from a conference, in New York this week, with marine 
insurance writers, issued the following statement: 


We met with the board of managers for Syndicate B, constituted 
of all-American companies, which insures the government’s equity 
in the ships that we sell, taking up with them the matter of securing 
more favorable rates on hull insurance on Shipping Board ships. A 
committee was appointed for the purpose of drafting amendments to 
our contract with Syndicate B, and, without going into details con- 
cerning these, it is proposed that underwriting under Syndicate B be 
put on a real commercial basis—competitive rather than on the 
arbitrary basis that it has been on—and that cause for the com- 
plaints that heretofore have been lodged by purchasers of Shipping 
Board tonnage that the rates charged them in Schedule B were unfair, 
discriminatory and excessive will be wiped out. 

Syndicate B underwriters practically agreed to quote the same 
rates in Syndicate B as they quote in Syndicate C, which is com- 
petitive with the foreign market. 

We discussed informally also with these insurance writers the 
matter of cargo insurance on Shipping Board vessels, there being 
cargo as well as hull insurers among them. We took up with them 
complaints that had been made by shippers and managing operators 
and purchasers of Shipping Board tonnage that the rates on cargo 
insurance on Shipping Board and ex-Shipping Board vessels have 
been unfair and discriminatory. ; 

We claimed that many operators operating Shipping Board ships 
are entitled on those ships to what are known as liner ratings for 
cargo on the same basis as other approved lines; that the ships are 
now being run by experienced operators; that the inexperienced 
operators have been eliminated almost entirely; that we have reduced 
the number of active operators to 43, exclusive of tug and tanker 
operators; that our operations now are under the control and man- 
agement of thoroughly experienced A-1 shipping men, and that any 
reasons that may have obtained a year or two ago for discrimination 
against Shipping Board ships in cargo insurance rates have been 
eliminated almost entirely. 

We asked the underwriters to meet with a committee from the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to go over the records of the operators 
who are now operating ships for us and, unless there be some good 
reason to the contrary which we do not anticipate, in practically all 
these cases we expect the cargo underwriters to give to the Shipping 
Board boats rating for cargo insurance equally favorable to those 
given on cargo insurance to other operators. : 

Our whole conference with these gentlemen was entirely satis- 
factory and they seemed to appreciate the spirit in which we took 
up the matter with them and expressed an intention to co-operate 
with the Shipping Board, both in hull and cargo insurance, with the 
idea of helping it to work out its problem so that the remaining 
tonnage will be disposed of on a satisfactory basis. : , 

We are compiling from our records data on the various ships ol 
the various operators which we will submit to the underwriters in 4 
few days and then on the twentieth we are to have another confer- 
ence in New York with the managing underwriters representing 
cargo insurance, to go over the records of the various operators and 
companies, with the intention of securing for the latter the approved 
rating to which we feel they are entitled. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON SHIPMENTS 


The Blair, operated by the Export Steamship Company, has 
booked 13,500 bales of cotton at Alexandria, Egypt, and will sail 
shortly for Boston, according to Vice-President Love of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. This is the second cargo of cot- 
ton obtained by a Shipping Board vessel under the agreement 
with the British to divide cotton shipments from Alexandria with 
Shipping Board vessels, Mr. Love said. 
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SHIPPING BOARD APPROPRIATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate committee on appropriations this week reported 
to the Senate appropriation bill which was passed by the 
House, with amendments wiping out restrictions enacted by the 
House. with regard to the appropriations for the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The House provided that not more than 6 employes could 
be paid in excess of $11,000, while the bill as reported by the 
Senate places the limit at 13, as was requested by Chairman 
Lasker. The provision that no salary should exceed $25,000 
also was eliminated. The Senate committee also put back into 
the bill the provision giving the board authority to expend up 
to $55,000,000 out of moneys collected from sale of ships and 
other property and assets, less such portion of the $55,000,000 
which shall have been collected during the fiscal year 1922. 

No changes were made with respect to the appropriations 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


POWELL TO LEAVE BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Joseph W. Powell, president of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, will sever his connection with that corporation and the 
Shipping Board on March 4. 

“Mr. Powell, on September 4, 1921, came with the Shipping 
Board at the insistent request of the President and Chairman 
Lasker to aid in expediting the reorganization of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation,” said a statement issued by the board. 

“Mr. Powell made it plain at that time that his private 
affairs forbade his giving the time necessary for permanent 
connection with the enterprise. He finally consented to come 
for three months without salary. So much of the reorganization 
work was in progress at the end of the ninety days that Mr. 
Powell felt it his duty to extend the period of voluntary service. 

“March 4 will conclude six months of Mr. Powell’s stay, and 
both Mr. Powell and Mr. Lasker feel that by that time the work 
of reorganization will be so well in hand that Mr. Powell will 
be free to carry out his expressed agreement of short service 
on which he came with the board. 

“There will be no other changes in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation trustees; none is contemplated. 

“After Mr. Powell leaves, the work he has had in hand will 
automatically pass back to Chairman Lasker. Mr. Smull, senior 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, will then act 
as presiding officer of the Emergency Fleet Corporation board. 

“Chairman Lasker, in announcing President Powell’s res- 
ignation, expressed his appreciation of Mr. Powell’s services and 
said that without the aid of Mr. Powell it would have been 
impossible to carry on this task up to this time. 

“Mr. Lasker further announced that Mr. Powell has been 
good enough to agree that at any time the board needs his 
services temporarily for matters in which he can be of aid he 
will render those services as heretofore.” 


VESSELS FOR RUSSIAN GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ J. Barstow Smull, vice president of the United States Ship- 

ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation in charge of charters 
and allocations, announced February 6 that the Shipping Board 
had met the last of the calls upon it for vessels for use in trans- 
porting grain for Russian relief, under the direction of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover. A total of thirty Shipping Board vessels 
have been detailed to this work. This marks the close of the 
program, in so far as Shipping Board boats are concerned. The 
last vessels assigned are the Westbridge, to the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation; the Bellingham, to the Tampa Inter- 
Ocean Steamship Co.; the Aledo, to the Mallory Transport Co., 
and the Western Glen, to the Trosdal-Plant & La Fonta com- 
pany. The Westridge and the Aledo will sail from Baltimore 
and the Western Glen and Bellingham from New Orleans. 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Speaking in the Senate in support of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway for ocean-going vessels, Senator McKinley 
of Illinois, after reviewing the history of the efforts to reach 
the Atlantic from the Mississippi Valley via waterways, said 
that, from the report of the deep waterways board in 1900 down 
to the official report of the engineers for the governments of 
the United States and Canada in 1921, “all engineering opinion 
agrees that the St. Lawrence route is the natural outlet, forms 
the line of jeast resistance, that the improvement is feasible, 


a a it can be accomplished at moderate cost.” He said 
art: 


hie oe engineering report is as a whole and in detail one of the 
It a al porcant and adequate engineering presentations ever made. 
oe with a stupendous problem, great in its scope, but in its 

ntial details relatively simple, in the sense that engineering prac- 
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tice with reference to handling such details is well established and no 
untried methods are proposed or suggested. The greatness of the 
scheme as a whole lies in its importance to the entire middle West, 
embracing as it does more than a third of the area, population, and 
wealth of our country, all of which will be benefited tremendously 
by improved and cheapened transportation, and to the northeastern 
portion of our country, embracing practically all of New York State 
and New England, which will reap the benefits of ample and cheap 
hydroelectric power. Indeed, it can confidently be said that the whole 
country will be greatly benefited because of the added prosperity that 
will come so directly to these two great and important regions. 

The economic benefit of this improvement to the undeveloped 
West is beyond all calculation. We know that the improvements at 
the Soo have paid for themselves five times over in a season in the 
actual freight saving. We can not attempt to calculate what the 
saving by the proposed St. Lawrence River improvement will be, nor 
to make any reckoning of the values that will be created and which 
will be made possible by the improvement. 

As a single criterion the average grain production in the area 
influenced by this lake route is 3,664,000,000 bushels annually. The 
saving in freight upon the export grain will be, by any reckoning, 
approximately 10 cents a bushel. The price of the crop is fixed by 
the price of the surplus. If only half this saving were to attach to 
the producer, whose price is always the price at market-less cost of 
transportation, the position of American farmers would be improved 
in the case of grain alone by not less than $180,000,000 a year. To 
steel production and all fabricated products there are similar gains 
apparent. ; 

There is more involved than the saving in freight rates. New 
opportunities will be opened by the new line of communication. It 
will afford to the manufacturers of the middle West a road to markets 
which are now closed to them; it will form an avenue by. which they 
may draw raw materials from all parts of the world which are now 
inaccessible to them. The benefits can ‘be indicated, but they are 
beyond reckoning. . ; 

The power development is capable of reduction to more precise 
terms. The potential energy of the St. Lawrence River to be de- 
veloped as soon as the market is ready to absorb it, will be 4,100,000 
horsepower. This may be translated into an annual output of 26,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours at the bus bar, and more than 24,000,000,.000 
kilowatt hours after transmission to the point of application. This 
is equal to the energy which can be produced from 24,000,000 tons 
of coal burned in the most modern steam plant, or 36,000,000 tons 
burned under the boilers of an average mill. It represents the con- 
tinuous effort in mining, in transportation, and in handling of over 
100,000 human beings. ‘ 

This figure can be better comprehended when it is compared 
with the present production of less than 6,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
as the total of all the utilities of New England and New York, a total 
of about one-quarter of the possible output of the St. Lawrence. The 
superpower survey has pointed out that the requirements of the zone 
from Washington to Boston will in 1930 only slightly exceed the 
potential energy of the St. Lawrence. Mr. H. I. Harriman, of Boston, 
has made a calculation upon the assumption that 25 per cent of the 
power in the St. Lawrence would be available for sale in New England, 
which lies wholly within the radius of electric transmission. . He finds 
that there re 1.500 miles of railroad on which electrification would 
be economical, and that on these 1,500 miles the coal consumption is 
4,000,000 tons, or 80 per cent of all railroad coal consumption in New 
England. Substituting for coal electric energy, which he assumes 
could be purchased for 1 cent per kilowatt hour, the annual saving 
would be between $15,000,000 and $20.000,000. which would in a very 
few years cover the cost of electrification and which would be equiva- 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other, The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to 
the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type; 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
and _ all correspondence held in_ strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 











WANTED—Ten high grade rate men, thoroughly competent to 
properly interpret tariffs and make accurate quotations who are good 
correspondents. Salary in keeping with your qualifications. Give 
complete experience. Mather-Cogswell Corporation, 402-17 Stephen- 
son Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





POSITION WANTED—Commercial traffic experience, seven years 
railroads, six years manufacturing, milling, claims, rates, transit ar- 
rangements, specialties, best references. Age 33. Require $200 month. 
Address O. O. N. 421, Traffic World, Chicago. 





Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping?— to reap 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 
domestic and foreign traffic? “Then investigate the LaSalle Prob 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial 
Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 
low cost monthly payment plan. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
‘ Department 295-TA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the Werld 












LET US FIGURE WITH YOU ON YOUR 
NEXT SUPPLY OF 


BILL OF LADING FORMS 


We Carry the Standard Biils in Stock and Print Forms 
to Meet Special Requirements 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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lent to at least 2% per cent on the bonds, the preferred stock, and the 
common stock of all the New England roads. 

He reckons that the railroads of New England could consume 
1,300,000,000 kilowatt hours, the public utilities 2,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, the industries 1,700,000,000 kilowatt hours as at present con- 
stituted and if one-fourth the power of the St. Lawrence were avail- 
able for New England there would be still a surplus of 1,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours for future growth. Similar calculations would, of 
course, apply in the State of New York; and in the St. Lawrence 
Valley, hitherto singularly isolated from the tides of material develop- 
ment which have swept past it, there will be created, when this im- 
provement is made, a hive of industry. 

The saving by substituting electric energy for coal can be com- 
puted with a fair degree of accuracy. The benefit to the railroads 
of New England, though less definite, is unmistakable. By lightening 
the load of non-paying company coal, by equalizing the demand for 
terminal service, and distributing more equably the peak load, it will 
greatly simplify their problem. But all such considerations sink into 
insignificance compraed with the larger fact that when the Great 
Lakes are thus joined to the sea there will be made possible upon an 
entirely new scale the development of that great rich country stretch- 
ing from the Allegheny Mountains to the Rockies. New access will be 
given to the markets of the world from the deep interior and a 
new means of communication will be established between both coasts 
and the great central plain. 


Representative Mapes of Michigan has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 10226) to provide for a deep waterway for ocean-going 
vessels from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean via the St. 
Lawrence and the Welland Canal as recommended by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission. The bill was referred to the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

A protest against adoption of a joint resolution providing 
for the creation of an international board to have jurisdiction 
over the construction, operation and control of the improvement 
of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, has been 
sent to the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce by the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

Adoption of the resolution, the association contends, would 
commit the United States to the proposed improvement, and it 
holds that such action should not be taken until opportunity 
has been afforded for thorough discussion and hearings on the 
project. The benefits those in favor of the project claim will 
accrue from the waterway, it said, are open to grave question. 
It further contends that the New York barge canal affords the 
western agricultural interests cheap transportation and that 
“the provision by the nation at huge expense of another chan- 
nel is superfluous.” 


ARE AMERICANS LEAVING SEA? 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A statement by Andrew Furuseth, president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union, that a year ago 58 per cent of the crews 
of American vessels were citizens of the United States but that 
now only 15 to 18 per cent of such crews are Americans, and 
that Americans are leaving the sea, has elicited a reply from 
Commissioner T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, to the 
effect that the records do not bear out the Furuseth statements. 
Mr. O’Connor said that the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Navigation of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, showed that the percentage of Americans 
shipped in 1921 was 48.3 per cent, and that from 1914 to 1921, 
the percentages ranged from 41.9 to 50.5 per cent. In the last 
six months of 1921, he said, 54.6 per cent of the crews shipped 
on American vessels before the U. S. Shipping Commissioners 
were American citizens. 

“This is the highest percentage of Americans on American 
ships for a great many years,” said he. “The percentage of 
American citizens employed on Shipping Board vessels is very 
much higher than on privately owned ships.” 

Mr. O’Connor said Mr. Furuseth possibly referred to the 
percentage of Americans in the union of which he is the presi- 
dent, in which case, the commissioner said, he was undoubtedly 
correct. 


FRUIT SHIPMENTS VIA CANAL 


“The latest of a series of three test shipments of citrus fruit 
from California to New York by way of the Panama Canal left 
San Pedro the middle of January accompanied by a specialist 
of the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” the Department has an- 
nounced. “The tests are being made in co-operation with the 
steamship company and the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
which are displaying keen interest in the work, as it is expectea 
to lead the way to larger shipments of western fruit to the East 
by water. 

“Problems of ventilation and refrigeration of the fruit while 
in transit are the chief difficulties encountered in the under- 
taking. One of the holds of the ship is equipped with a ventila- 
tion system devised by the representative of the department, 
who will obtain data on the condition of the fruit carried at 
certain temperatures and will test the system of ventilation he 
has worked out in connection with his studies. The shipment 
of citrus fruit through the Tropics for the length of time re- 
quired in water transportation has always been a hazardous 
undertaking. 
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“The ship, which originally sailed with a cargo of apples 
from Seattle, put in at San Pedro to pick up a consignment of 
oranges and lemons. It is expected that the trip to New York 
will require between 18 and 20 days.” 


SHIPBUILDING FIGURES 


British shipyards led American shipyards by 531,000 tons in 
shipbuilding in 1921, according to a statement from Lloyd’s register 
prepared by the Bureau of Navigation. Launchings of vessels of 
100 gross tons and over in the United States totaled 1,006,413 tons 
in 1921, as against 1,538,052 tons in the United Kingdom. The 
total world tonnage turned out in 1921 (vessels of 100 gross tons 
and over) was 4,341,679 tons, as against 5,861,666 tons in 1920; 
7,144,549 in 1919, and 3,332,882 in 1913. The statement also 
showed that Germany turned out 509,064 tons in 1921, as against 
465,226 tons in 1913, the year before the world war began. 

On January 1, 1922, American shipyards were building or 
under contract to build for private shipowners 121 steel vessels 
of 260,599 gross tons, compared with 117 steel vessels of 296,944 
gross tons on December 1, 1921. 

These figures do not include government ships or ships build- 
ing or contracted for by the United States Shipping Board. 


WAGES OF STEVEDORES 


The Shipping Board has undertaken a general revision 
downward of stevedoring rates at various ports, according to a 
statement issued this week by Commissioner T. V. O’Connor. 
He said that several millon dollars would be saved by the board 
under the new rate schedules. The revision of rates for north 
Atlantic ports, he said, would be completed shortly, after which 
the stevedoring costs at the South Atlantic ports, Gulf ports and 
Pacific ports will be revised. Stevedoring rates at the port of 
New York were recently cut 15 per cent, he said, and under 
a schedule made effective February 1, a further reduction of 
20 per cent was made. A new schedule was made effective at 
the port of Baltimore February 10. 


LUMBER PENALTY CHARGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has ruled, informally, that where a carload 
of lumber is refused by the consignee at the billed destination, 
and it is ordered switched to another consignee within the switch: 
ing limits of the destination, it is not subject to the $10 a day 
penalty as a car of lumber held for reconsignment. 

That such a ruling had been made was brought out in cor- 
respondence between Secretary McGinty and R. C. Copeland, 
traffic manager for W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. In a letter to that company, dated December 17, Secretary 
McGinty said the car would be subject to the penalty. Mr. Cope 
land was not satisfied with the ruling and called attention to 
the fact that, under such a movement, there would be neither 
change of name of consignee or the issuance of any new billing. 
He noted that the tariff said “the final disposition of the car 
determines the purpose for which it was held.” He argued the 
facts in the case presented by him clearly showed the car was 
held because the original consignee refused it and that the sub 
sequent movement was within the switching limits of the destina- 
tion. He said Mr. McGinty had surely not investigated thoroughly 
or he would not have written as he had. To that Mr. McGinty 
answered that since writing the letter of December 17, the Com- 
mission, informally, had ruled that such a car would not be 
subject to the penalty. He said: “Since our letter of December 
17 was written, the Commission has informally held that ship 
ments that removed from point to point within a city switch- 
ing district, as covered by rule 13 of the uniform diversion and 
reconsignment rules, are not subject to penalty storage charges. 
Therefore the statement in our letter with reference to the ap- 
plicability of such charges is withdrawn.” 

The ‘Commission’s summary of its holding, under file 82,916, 
is as follows: 





Shipment of lumber from St. Louis, Mo., to Pontiac, Mich. On 
arrival at Pontiac the car was “placed for unloading,’”’ refused by the 
original consignee, and ordered reshipped to another delivery within 
the switching limits of Pontiac, thereby bringing the transaction 
within the provisions of Rule 13 of the unform reconsigning rules. 

Fairbanks’ I. C. C. 4 provides a penalty storage charge of $10 per 
day on shipments of lumber which are held ‘‘for reconsignment.” It 
has been previously held informally that this charge is not legally 
applicable in connection with shipments handled under Rule 5 (b) and 
Rule 12 of the uniform rules, on the theory that it is provided in both 
of those rules that the outbound movements are to be regarded as 
“reshipments’”” and the demurrage tariff recognizes a distinction 
between a “reconsignment” and a “reshipment.’ (See Briefs 7614 
and 793A.) : 

Board held that penalty storage charges do not accrue against a 
shipment which is handled under the provisions of Rule 13, of the 
uniform reconsigning rules. 





You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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New York Central Lines 
haul 30% of the iron ore 
used in the Pennsylvania 
steel district. Total new 
York Central Lines 
freight is 100,000,000 
ton-miles a day. 


Bound up with 
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the Destiny of the Country 


~~ road with a destiny bound up with that of half the country,” 
Says the Boston Commercial, reviewing the development of the New 


York Central Lines. 


This railroad system stretches from the 
North Atlantic ports of New York and 
Boston, across the rich manufacturing states 
that have given America its world leader- 
ship in industry—reaching the center of the 
automobile industry at Detroit, and the 
heart of the iron and steel district at 


‘Pittsburgh; and its western terminals are 


at Chicago and St. Louis, the Mississippi 


Valley gateways to the granaries of the 
West. 


Within the territory served by the New 
York Central Lines are 50 million people, 


producing 65% of the manufactures of the 
country. Over these Lines is carried a 
tenth of the rail-borne commerce of the 
country—a traffic greater than that of all 
the railways of England and France. 

From the first courageous railroad ex- 
periments of nearly a century ago, to the 
modern achievement of the Twentieth 
Century Limited service between New York 
and Chicago, the New York Central Lines 
have been not only carriers of commerce, 
but essential factors in the upbuilding of 
American communities and industries. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~PITTSBURGH SIAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL~ AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in good order was 
330,681 in the period January 23-31 as compared with 396,192 
cars in the preceding week, a decrease of 65,511 cars. The short- 
age was 642 cars as compared with 517 cars in the preceding 
week. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 119,107; ventilated 
box, 6,231; auto and furniture, 6,836; total box, 132,174; flat, 13,- 
918; gondola, 104,386; hopper, 41,527; total, all coal, 145,913; 
coke, 4,296; S. D. stock, 18,187; D. D. stock, 1,355; refrigerator, 
7,087; tank, 608; miscellaneous, 7,143; total, 330,681. 

The shortage of 642 cars was made up of 546 box, 2 flat, 22 
gondola, 14 hopper, 2 S. D. stock and 56 refrigerator cars. 


RAILWAY REVENUE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Additional reports from railroads on December earnings 
indicate that the net railway operating income for that month 
will fall short of what it was expected it would be. Reports 
from 163 roads showed a net of $39,555,946 as against a net 
for the same roads in December, 1920, of $3,930,624. Reports 
from 104 roads had showed a net of $39,106,000 for those roads. 
The 59 additional roads increased that net only $449,946, be- 
cause many of them reported deficits. Officials of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, on the basis of early returns, had esti- 
mated that the net for all Class 1 roads for December would 
reach approximately $50,000,000. 

Operating revenues of the 163 roads decreased 23 per cent 
as compared with December, 1920, the total for December, 1921, 
being $337,899,157 as against $438,711,780 in December, 1920. Ex- 
penses decreased 31.2 per cent, the total for December, 1921, 
being $279,208,111 as against $405,585,868 in December, 1920. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Another increase in revenue freight loading was reported to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association for 
the week ended January 28, the total number of cars loaded 
being 743,728, as compared with 738,275 cars in the week ended 
January 21, an increase of 5,453 cars. The records show a 
gradual increase in loading since the week ended December 31, 
when the loading fell to the low record of 531,034 cars. In the 
week following the loading increased to 605,992 and in the week 
ended January 14, to 720,877 cars. 

The loading in the week ended January 28 exceeded that 
of the corresponding week in 1921 by 42,123 cars, but fell below 
the loading of the corresponding week of 1920 by 59,604 cars. 

Loading of grain and grain products decreased from 52,181 
in the week ended January 21 to 50,880 cars in the week ended 
January 28; loading of live stock increased from 31,961 cars; 
loading of coal increased from 164,091 to 180,966 cars; loading 
of coke increased from 7,267 to 7,502 cars; loading of forest 
products decreased from 50,328 to 47,373 cars; loading of ore 
decreased from 4,269 to 4,007 cars; loading of merchandise 
L. C. L., decreased from 213,642 to 211,466 cars; and loading of 
miscellaneous freight dropped from 214,536 to 208,944 cars. 

Loading by districts in the week ended January 28 and in the 
corresponding week of 1921 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,376 and 5,801; 
live stock, 3,046 and 3,671; coal, 41,795 and 45,395; coke, 1,684 
and 1,265; forest products, 5,361 and 8,083; ore, 633 and 1,019; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 58,639 and 44,695; miscellaneous, 59,323 
and 51,198; total, 1922, 178,857; 1921, 161,127; 1920, 188,189. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,656 and 
2,301; live stock, 3,219 and 3,532; coal, 48,390 and 48,088; coke, 
3,702 and 5,618; forest products, 2,793 and 3,242; ore, 682 and 
2,226; merchandise, L. C. L., 43,389 and 35,752; miscellaneous, 
42,764 and 46,833; total, 1922, 147,595; 1921, 147,592; 1920, 167,970. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 240 and 211; 
live stock, 75 and 109; coal, 23,060 and 17,476; coke, 185 and 
394; forest products, 1,050 and 1,243; ore, 63 and 99; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 5,252 and 4,303; miscellaneous, 2,862 and 2,523; 
total, 1922, 32,787; 1921, 26,358; 1920, 31,962. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,614 and 3,655; 
live stock 2,307 and 2,034; coal, 26,420 and 23,019; coke, 465 and 
534; forest products, 13,581 and 13,009; ore, 476 and 1,142; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 35,854 and 32,510; miscellaneous, 28,030 and 
31,806; total, 1922, 111,747; 1921, 107,709; 1920, 125,372. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,525 and 
11,064; live stock, 9,797 and 9,353; coal, 10,980 and 5,814; coke, 
1,073 and 1,284; forest products, 13,850 and 16,592; ore, 457 and 
1,044; merchandise, L. C. L., 23,905 and 23,302; miscellaneous, 
25,461 and 26,337; total, 1922, 100,048; 1921, 94,790; 1920, 108,424, 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 15,374 
and 11,747; live stock, 11,822 and 11,809; coal, 25,023 and 18,790; 
coke, 238 and 321; forest products, 4,412 and 3,871; ore, 830 and 
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2,178; merchandise, L. C. L., 29,223 and 28,012; miscellaneous, 
30,771 and 29,214; total, 1922, 117,693; 1921, 105,942; 1920, 120,341 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,095 and 
5,185; live stock, 2,324 and 1,869; coal, 5,298 and 4,848; coke, 
155 and 97; forest products, 6,326 and 6,446; ore, 866 and 420: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 15,204 and 15,815; miscellaneous, 19,733 
and 23,407; total, 1922, 55,001; 1921, 58,087; 1920, 61,074. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 50,880 and 39. 
964; live stock, 32,590 and 32,377; coal, 180,966 and 163,430; 
coke, 7,502 and 9,513; forest products, 47,373 and 52,486; ore, 
4,007 and 8,128; merchandise, L. C. L., 211,466 and 184,389. 
miscellaneous, 208,944 and 211,318; total, 1922, 743,728; 1921, 
701,065; 1920, 803,332. 


DEMURRAGE ON PRIVATE TANK CARS 


Victor Labadie, traffic manager, Willits & Patterson, import- 
ers and exporters, San Francisco, under date of Feb. 4, has writ- 
ten the following letter to the Pacific Demurrage Bureau, with 
the endorsement of the Foreign Commerce Association of the 
Pacific Coast: 


We desire to file protest against the present demurrage rules 
insofar as they affect privately owned tank cars. 

National Car Demurrage Rule No. 1, Section B, Item 4A, provides 
that private cars on private tracks are exempt when the ownership 
of the car and the track is the same. This portion of the rule is fair 
and proper and we do not recall that we have been assessed de- 
murrage on any of our own WAPX tank cars while standing loaded 
or empty on our own tracks; but the rule does not go far enough. 

It is the definition of a private car to which we object. This 
definition stipulates that private cars must have full name of owner 
or lessee painted or stenciled thereon, or that such cars must be 
boarded with full name of owner or lessee, in which event the car is 
exempt from demurrage. When we lease a private tank car for a 
trip, or for a longer period, We are in such case a bona fide lessee of 
the car and yet on account of the car not being relettered or boarded 
for the trip, we as lessee are liable for demurrage. 'This demurrage 
should not be assessed against the car, as the rule is in fact complied 
with when we have become the lessee. At the present time (and we 
are satisfied that this policy will continue) we are confining ourselves 
to trip leases on any outside cars engaged; therefore we, as well as 
all other users of private line tank cars, are vitally interested in 
seeing the rule changed to conform to present conditions. 

‘We import large quantities of vegetable oils through various 
American ports—notably San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Tacoma 
and New York. Ofttimes we sell in “buyer’s tanks,’’ which means 
that the buyer furnishes the cars. Large buyers have their own tank 
cars, which are hauled empty to the port of entry to meet a certain 
steamer. These cars have to be assembled in advance of the expected 
arrival of the steamer. They have to be ordered into our plant for 
cleaning and inspection in advance of the arrival of the steamer. 
They then become subject to demurrage. 

At times it may be desirable that such cars be held after having 
been loaded in order to avoid being bunched on arrival. On the other 
hand, it might be desirable to hold the first loaded cars for the com- 
pletion of the entire loading so that a solid trainload may be handled 
through and the cars unloaded in one operation at destination. | 

Frequently, also, we desire to hold loaded cars so that a chemical 
analysis may be made of their contents and the result known before 
invoicing. It will therefore be seen that some latitude is necessary on 
the shipper’s part, and especially now, but at all times as well, busi- 
ness should not be burdened with demurrage charges for which there 
is no basis. ; 

In such case the car and the track are not of the same ownership. 
Is it fair that we be compelled to pay demurrage on such ‘‘buyer’s 
tanks’? which are receiving oil belonging to the owner of the cars 
while standing on tracks belonging to the seller, merely because this 
unfair rule has been forced upon private line tank car owners for a 
long period? Why should there be a discrimination against ‘‘buyer's 
tanks’’? 

We realize that such conditions may affect other class-equipment 
as to require the retention of this definition, but as applying to pri- 
vate ownership tank cars this definition and its requirements 1s 
extremely unjust. : 

Such demurrage regulations are not desired by either carrier oF 
shipper and the enforcement and collection of demurrage thereunder 
is a burden upon and therefore obnoxious to both parties. 

It is based on the wrong principles, as: 

1. It allows carrier to make collection for a service not performed 
when such car is occupying a private track. 

2. The carrier pays no per diem on private line tank cars and 
therefore has no interest in the detention on private tracks of such 
cars. 

3. It is discriminatory against buyer’s tanks and tank cars under 
trip or temporary lease, which must be under the control of lessee oF 
shipper the same as his own Cars. 

This rule affects every owner, operator and handler of tank cars, 
of which there are some thousands, and that it has been allowed to 
exist for so long seems to be merely because it was regarded as 
inevitable. However, an injustice is being perpetuated by its reten- 
tion and under present business conditions it is quite intolerable. 

We therefore propose that tank cars of private ownership be ex- 
cepted in the last three sentences of the paragraph covering Defini- 
tions, Private Car.’’ ; 

The words in (b) of paragraph 4 of section B reading “provided 
the cars have not been placed or tendered for loading on the orders 
of a shipper,’’ are not proper, since such empties have to be 
into shipper’s tracks for the purposes above cited, after which t ~! 
are eventually loaded, of course. Therefore this clause vitiates a” 
advantage granted by the rule. 


W. F. & S. STOCK AND BONDS 
The Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad Company has = 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue $144,000 of capi 
stock and $1,556,000 of first and second mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds. The purpose of issuing the securities is to P# 
for a line of railroad constructed by the company from New 
Castle to Jimkurn, Tex., the applicant said. 
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Who 
is carrying the load— 


you or your trucks? 


Pierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 


| 2-ton $3200 3}-ton $4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 





MEXICO 


Exporters, Attention! 


Port of Laredo Cleared 


Through the splendid cooperation of the National 
Lines of Mexico, freight congestion, at this port 
has been entirely relieved and we are now pre- 


pared to render service of the highest efficiency. 


Route your merchandise for reforwarding via our 


PACKAGE CARS 








Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO .. . TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


OFFICES: 
Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas 


Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. Juarez, Chih. 


Piedras Negras, Coah. Mexico City Monterrey, N. L. 


Write us for full particulars and request 
@ copy of our shipping instructions. 


THE TRAFFIC 


FIVE to SIX DAY SERVICE to MEXICO CITY 


Camphuis & Company, Inc. 


Eagle Pass, Texas 


WORLD 


Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 





American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Boston Phila. New York 
8.S. NEBRASKAN ............ we hw eees Feb. 16 
a SS ee ee Feb. 18 Feb. 23 
SB. AMPBRICAN 2... ncccccccce Feb. 25 fe 


HS. DAME AN  <ooe cccccecccee 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 


U. 8. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 


Joint Services with 


Hamburg-American Line 
To Hamburg 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 


SE. TOUT CEINTON 6 veiccnciecesccsieasesesuceeen Feb. 16 
es TOE n6.s.55sinav.cis'o.v'0bas censieee sevens Feb. 23 
8.S. OREGONIAN ........... ip ete ce..8igieisibinig:eretnlelanpiaiawaieiovenl Mar. 4 
eS eee Sele aii taisieleler Rerniatowioeien miele Mar. 9 
SB. TIO OIE CRIES, cic sinissic sicsecuwersewsceeonss Mar. 16 


*Carries third-class passengers. 
¢Cabin and third-class passengers 


LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
8.S. OREGONIAN (via Baltimore)..............eec00- Feb. 19 
S.S. SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Norfolk) 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. THEMISTO (via Baltimore) 


bierhniie ele wioie eel egietele ie Mar. 14 

S.S. CALLISTO (via Baltimore) ..................... Apr. 5 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 

SB. CABETTO Coin MOTTE) cc cccccviccccvccccvcsces Feb. 16 

S.S. OREGONIAN (via New York).................0.. Feb. 27 

ee RE reer Mar. 15 

I. a 6a. oorcctrgicrine Ck aiclouie cre Mine quis euaiae Deamon Mar. 22 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 
B.S. CALLISTO ..ncccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccs Feb. 18 


ee EEE Sonics anncennsewuamenneuseseeeue anne Mar. 18 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
es, SE 5 otis sia a eweaecnebionieeen<endsun Early March 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 


NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya 
A STEAMER 


Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8. I. 


NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, 
EGYPT AND SYRIAN COAST PORTS 

A STEAMER 

Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8S. L 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 
Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
Chicago, 327 South LaSalle Street Phone Wabash 4891 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston, 40 Central Street 
Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Phone Lombard 7050 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. Phone Grant 7431-2 
GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome 8t., San Francisce 


Phone Fort Hill 3084 


343 
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BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has denied the application of the National 
Industrial Traffic League for the modification of the Commis- 
sion’s findings in No. 4844, in the matter of bills of lading. 

That denial means the carriers can carry out their plan for 
making all forms of the bill of lading operative March 15, as Mr. 
Collyer said they desired to do (Traffic World, February 4, p. 
274). 

As to the use of stocks of bills of lading on hand now, 
stamped to show they are subject to the revised rules, or with- 
out reference to anything other than the tariff publications con- 
taining the forms prescribed by the Commission or voluntarily 
established by the carriers, the Commission is unwilling to take 
any stand. On that subject it said: 


On October 21, 1921, the Commission made two reports in this 
investigation. In the first of these, Export Bill of Lading, 64 I. C. C., 
347, it made rules and regulations prescribing the form of through 
export bill of lading to be issued by carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act for application to the transportation of property, 
in connection with ocean carriers whose vessels are registered under 
the laws of the United States, from points in the United States desig- 
nated under the provisions of section 25 of the interstate commerce 
act to points in nonadjacent foreign countries. In the second, 
Domestic Bill of Lading and Live Stock Contract, 64 I. C. C., 357, it 
made rules regulations prescribing the forms of the domestic bill 
of lading and of the live stock contract. Later, upon petition by 
a committee representing eastern carriers, duly served, and to which 
no objections were offered, the Commission modified the domestic 
bill of lading and the live stock contract in two minor particulars 
in a report made on January 9, 1922, Domestic Bill of Lading and 
Live Stock Contract, 66 I. C. C., 63. 

The order in Export Bill of Lading, supra, required the rules 
and regulations there found reasonable to be made effective on or 
before February 15, 1922. Upon application by the respondent car- 
riers, the representations by them that they desired to make the 
export bill, the domestic bill and live stock contract effective at the 
same time, the effective date of the order was extended to March 
15, 1922. No order was made in connection with the domestic bill 
of lading and the live stock contract. ; 

In the reports cited above attention was called to the fact that 
the rules and regulations constituting the forms of bills of lading 
affect “‘the value of the service rendered to the passenger, shipper, 
or consignee’”’ within the meaning of section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce act, and must be filed with the Commission in accordance 
with the provisions of that section. The Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion over loss or damage claims, and the interpretation of the applic- 
able provision of bills of lading is a matter of law, to be determined 
by the courts. 

The Commission’s reports and order contemplate that the bills 
of lading and live stock contract to be published and filed by the 
carriers shall follow exactly the terms prescribed or authorized by 
the Commission and substantially the style shown in the appropri- 
ate forms appended to the reports. 

It is customary for the carriers to furnish bills of lading in 
connection with transportation over their lines, although large shippers 
as a matter of convenience frequently provide their own. With 
regard to the transportation covered by paragraph (11) of section 20 
of the interstate commerce act, it is specifically provided that any 
carrier receiving property for such transportation “shall issue a 
receipt of bill of lading * * * *,.” In Atchison Railway Co. v. 
United States, 232 U. S., 199, 214, the Supreme Court said, ‘“‘What- 
ever transportation service or facility the law requires the carrier 
to supply they have the right to furnish.” It would seem that a 
carrier could refuse to use a bill of lading tendered by the shipper 
which was of an unusual size or style, or did not correspond with the 
terms of the lawfully published and filed bill. 

While this is a question to be determined by the courts, it 
would further appear that the terms and conditions of the appropri- 
ate bill lawfully published and filed would govern shipments subject 
to the interstate commerce act, regardless of what bill was actually 
issued, or of a possible failure to issue a bill. In this connection it 
may be stated that number of requests have been received for per- 
mission to use old bills of lading, or forms with no conditions printed 
thereon, with a reference to the bill lawfully published and filed. 
Corresponding objections to such a practice have been made. 

The utmost the Commission could do would be to indicate that 
it approved or did not approve of such a practice. The need 
for such a practice has greatly diminished now that there will be uni- 
form bills of lading for use throughout the country. There is still 
an appreciable time before the new bills are filed during which 
current forms can be used. It is obvious that much confusion might 
be created among persons not dealing constantly with bills of lading, 
or in banking circles, until the status of such makeshift bills had 
been authoritatively determined, or even in the courts themselves 
where the interests of innocent parties were affected. For the reasons 
indicated the Commission is unwilling to lend its approval to the 
practice described above. 

In due course an order will be promulgated by the Commission 
designating points on the lines of carriers enumerated therein at 
which information relative to the handling of export shipments by 
common carriers by water in foreign commerce shall be main- 
tained, and at which through bills of lading in connection with 
ocean carriers whose vessels are registered under the laws of the 
United States to points in nonadjacent foreign countries, shall be 


issued. 
INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The Commission has authorized officers of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia Railroad, To- 
ledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway and other roads to hold their positions with 
those and other roads. 

S. Davies Warfield was authorized to retain his positions 
with the Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia Railroad, Seaboard 
Equipment Company, Seaboard Investment Company and other 
companies in addition to positions previously authorized. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Winston- 
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Salem Southbound Railway, Norfolk & Western Railway, ang 
other roads to retain their positions with those and other roads; 
officers of the Texas & Pacific Railway, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, International & Great Northern Railway and other 
roads to retain their positions with those and other roads; of. 
ficers of the Sabine & Neches Valley Railway, Christie & Hast. 
ern Railway, and Kinder & Northwestern Railroad to retain 
their positions; officers of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Con. 
pany, Lehigh & New England Railroad, and other roads to hold 
their positions with those and other roads; and officers of the 
Northampton & Bath Railroad and the Hannibal Connecting 
Railroad to retain their positions. 

Howard F. Maxwell was permitted to hold the positions of 
president and director of the Northampton & Bath Railroad and 
the Hannibal Connecting Railroad in addition to positions preyj. 
ously authorized, 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Chicago, West 
Pullman & Southern Railroad, Illinois Northern Railway and 
other roads to retain their positions with those and other roads; 
and officers of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway, Peoria & 
Pekin Union Railway and Keokuk Union Depot Company to re. 
tain their present positions. 

Isaac B. Smith was permitted to retain his positions with 
the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway and the Wyoming Rail. 
way. 
The firm of Wright & Jackson has been authorized to act as 
general counsel for the Augusta Union Station Company and 
the Augusta & Summerville Railroad. 

Hale Holden was permitted to hold the position of director 
of the Chicago Union Station Company in addition to positions 
previously authorized. 

Officers of the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
Corporation, Alabama & North Western Railroad and Birming. 
ham & Southeastern Railway have been authorized to retain 
their positions with those roads. 

Newcomb Carlton has been permitted to hold the positions 
of director of the Union Pacific Railroad, Oregon Short Line 
Railroad and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. 

Officers of the Sewell Valley Railroad, Loop & Lookout 
Railroad and Glady & Alpena Railroad have received permission 
to continue in their present positions. 

John Ringling was authorized to retain his positions with 
the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific Railway, St. Louis & 
Hannibal Railroad and White Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone 
Park Railway. 

Richard Fuchs has been permitted to retain his positions 
with the St. Louis & Hannibal Railroad and the Oklahoma, New 
Mexico & Pacific Railway. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Compilations made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission from 67 reports of revenues and expenses of telephone 
companies for November and the eleven months ended with No- 
vember show that the operating income in November was $9, 
426,700 as against $6,859,432 in November, 1920, an increase of 
37.4 per cent, and that the ratio of expenses to revenues was 
71.90 per cent as against 77.73 per cent in November, 1920. Rev- 
enues totaled $46,049,739 as against $42,283,743 in November, 
1920, an increase of 8.9 per cent, and expenses totaled $33,109; 
861 as against $32,865,731 in November, 1920, an increase of 7 
per cent. ; 

For the eleven months the operating income was $98,865,652 
as against $74,326,407 in the same period of 1920, an increase 
of 33 per cent. The ratio of expenses to revenues was 72.60 per 
cent in 1921 as against 76.79 per cent in the 1920 period. Rev- 
enues totaled $493,219,190 as against $445,778,587 in the 1920 
period, an increase of 10.6 per cent; expenses totaled $358,121, 
139 as against $342,311,808 in the 1920 period, an increase of 
4.6 per cent. 

The number of company stations in service at the end of 
November, 1921, was 9,727,895 as against 9,230,877 at the end 
of November, 1920, an increase of 497,018 or 5.4 per cent. The 
summary covers companies having annual operating revenues I 
excess of $250,000. 


K. & C. STOCK AND BONDS 

The Knoxville & Carolina Railroad Compjany, in an appli 
cation filed with the Commission, has asked for permission ‘ 
issue $400,000 of par value capital stock and $300,000 of first 


mortgage bonds. The capital stock and $82,000 of the bonds 
are to be delivered at par for the acquisition of the property 
of the Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern from the purchasers 
thereof at Chancery court sale. Of the remainder of the bonds, 
$100,000 will be sold at par, the proceeds to be devoted to 
habilitation, improvement and extension of the property, tt 
applicant says, and $118,000 of the bonds will be reserved atl 
issue from time to time for further improvements to and 
tensions of the property. The railroad extends from Knoxv! 
to Sevierville, Tenn., a distance of about 30 miles. 
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Muskogee Transfer & Storage Co. 
2—Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Stored—Pool Cars Distributed 
Railroad Siding. 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canali Street, near Tayior Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carioad 
. Distributors 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Carload Distribution 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 
The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 


General Freight Service Association 


(INCORPORATED) 


Transportation and Traffic Specialists for Shippers 


710-711-712 Laclede Gas Light Building 
Eleventh and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Our Traffic Experts are prepared to handle all of your traffic 
problems, such as rate quotations, auditing freight and de- 
murrage bills, handling claims for overcharges, loss or dem- 
age. Shippers or their attorneys will find our analytical traffic 
reports very valuable in cases before Rate Committees, State 
Public Service Commissions or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Our own Legal Department is at your service 
in such matters. 


Reference: Union Station Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 















BROOKLYN 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 









‘*PERSONAL SERVICE”’ 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE COMPANY, INC. ucuterace 


FOURTH AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET, BROOKLYN 


INSIST ON CLEAN—DEPENDABLE—STANDARDIZED WAREHOUSING 


AND SELECT YOUR WAREHOUSEMAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR OWN BANKER 
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Transcontinental Rates to Pacific Coast Ports and 


Ocean Rates to Far East Reduced 


Write us for particulars 


4 A. C. SHERRARD, M: 
Aetna Service Company, Steamship Agents, Gateme tone, Forwarding Agents 
Suite 1201, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Agents Throughout the World. Phone Harrison 1048 
New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore New Orleans Seattle San Francis 





DALLAS, TEXAS 


Distribution and Warehousing 


The Inter-State Forwarding Company 


Package Cars to Mexico 
Package cars are operated daily out of Dallas to Laredo for 
Mexican points. Goods consigned in our care will reach this car. 

We Specialize on Distribution and Storage 
of Merchandise of All Kinds 


OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT. OUR RATES REASONABLE 


We maintain a rate bureau. Freight rates furnished 
upon application. Correspondence solicited. 








ESTABLISHED 1908 


LN ia 


CLASS AND COMMODITY FREIGHT RATES 


W. J. HARTMAN, Publisher 
732 Federal Str 


c. J. BELL C 
eet, CHICAGO, U.S.A 


2,000 PAGES 10x12 INCHES 





NEW YORK 


FACILITIES 









































































































TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs \<ill be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have apv knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Witt, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. G. E. Boulineau, Pres.; 
S. W. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. G. P. White, Pres-.; 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. Stewart A. Colpitts, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Managers’ Club of Brooklyn. P. L. Ger- 
hardt, Pres.; F. E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. 

Buffalo—Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier. 
Henry Adema, Pres.; E. J. Sheridan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. K. B. Hassard, Pres.; R, J. 
Walsh, Secy. 

Canton, O.—Stark County, Ohio, Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, 
Pres.; M. L. Underwood, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. R. B. Robertson, Pres.; E. S. Buck- 
master, Secy. 

Chicago—Midwest Traffic Club. C. W. Hester, Pres.; R. 
Crysler, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce 
H. B. Rubey, Chairman; D. P. Eggenberger, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. R. Maxwell, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. Paul Junkin, Pres.; H. C. Eargle, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. W. E. Boyer, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. 
S. F. Coay, Secy. 

Denver Traffic Club. J. F. Vallery, Pres.; C. B. Rader, Secy. 
and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. J. P. Gibson, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 


T. C. Burwell, Pres.; 
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Detroit Transportation Club. O. S. Dustin, Pres.; T. R. 
Cochrane, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. J. J. Delaney, Pres.; J. C. 
Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. A. L. Sarrels, Pres.;.J. W. Callahan, 
Secy.-Treas. 

. Erie Traffic Club. J. D. Sterrett, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
ecy. 

Flint, Mich.—Transportation Club of Chamber of Commerce. 
F. A. McHale, Pres.; L. F. Burckart, Secy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. V. W. Davies, Chairman; 
E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

. Fort Worth Traffic Club. I. S. McConnell, Pres.; C, F. Laue, 
Secy. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin. 
lan, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 
‘ Houston Traffic Club. A. Kimball, Pres.; F. A. Moulton, 
ecy. 
Indianapolis.—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. F. A. Butler, 
Pres.; G. N. Baker, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
Commerce. O. M. Odell, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. Isaac Kemp, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. J. F. Campbell, Pres.; C. H. Wins. 
low, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. 
Rose, Secy.-Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. H. E. McGiveron, Pres.; J. T. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. J. M. Ford, Pres.; L. G. 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; W. T. 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Macon, Ga.—Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. Ben 
Gilman, Pres.; T. J. Abrams, Secy. 


John D. Yates, Pres.; Peter J. 


and Supplements thereto, 
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lahan, 
—— NEW YORK-LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
oe DIRECT SERVICE 
rways Meathly Sailings to Ports 7 
ty West Coast, South America—Direct Service wa cae ai 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings ) 
Laue, Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao WEST COAST CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO 
and Colombian Ports Calling at La Libertad, Acajutla, San Jose de Guatemala, Manzanillo 
enner, Three week freight sailings (Baltimore and Norfolk Eastbound) 
Haitien, Dominican and ‘uban South Side Ports S.S. SANTA ANA sails from New York February 25th 
Quin- 7 For particulars « S.S. COLOMBIA sails from San Francisco February 18th 
604-12 Queen & —— Bidg., New Orleans, La. Bids Sailings about every 18 days thereafter 
siation New York Office: 10 Hanover Ch 2: 646 Marquette . All New York Sailings from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, Brooklyn 
Treas. Se PANAMA SERVICE 
oulton, Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and 
Ne Ww '*) Yr l eans & anal Zone.— Sailings about every 22 days. 
Butler, : PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY 
S ou t h A peeks i * ic ar S = S : Cc O. 10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
ber of INCO RPORA ¥ & E dD 503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel Bldg., Los Angeles 
. Saw. . 73 < ° 9 
The Sunshine Belt to the Orient 
ard of TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
J. Cul- Manila, Hongkong 
: Passenger and Freight Sailings by New and Luxurious U. S 
Wins: Shipping Board Liners: 
mer 3 S. S. Hoosier State sails. . March 4th 
: S. S. Golden State sails . . March.25th 
TT S.S. Empire State sails . . April 19th 
a S. S. Hoosier State sails . . May 13th 
- LG. and approximately every 24 days thereafter. 
W. T. Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 
. oe YMOUTH For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


LONDON 
LONDONDERRY 
CHERBOURG 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
508 California St., San Francisco 
10 Hanover Square, N. Y. Continental Building, Baltimore 
440 Merchants National Bank Building, Los Angeles 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


Ra “Ship by Water, 


PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
















Baltic Scandinavian 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Hango, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Portland, Astoria, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Thru bills of lading issued to San Diego, Oakland, Stockton and 
Sacramento, ifornia; Hawaiian and Far East Ports; 
Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, Wash. 


Copenhagen, Danzig, Reval, 
Malmo, Libau and Helsingfors 


U.S. S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 


FROM NEW YORK 
S.S. Eastport . . . . . . February 25th 
(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 


Through Bills of Lading to all Baltic and Scandinavian Ports 









For Rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 


15 Moore Street, New York 
Telephone, Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
39 South Street Drexel Building Oliver Building 


And at our Branch Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


When shipping to Baltic Ports specify 


GUSQUEHANNA 


Steamship Company, Inc. 
2 Stone Street (Phone Bowiing Green 2953-8) New York City 


S. L. BURGESS & CO., Agents 
928 Lafayette Bldg. (Phone Lombard 2972) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. E. Stiffler, Pres.; W. R. 
Awkland, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic Club. B, H. Wallace, Pres.; L. E. McKnight, 
Secy. 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. F. M. Elkinton, Pres.; R. S. Dahl, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. C. L. Kennedy, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club.N. G. Campbell, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. Gerritt Fort, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. T. T. Harkrader, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. Harvey Allen, Pres.; 
Golderman, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; E. A. Stringer, Secy. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Traffic Club. C. M. Starks, Pres.; 
Hodson, Secy.-Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. H. D. Page, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Vhiladelphia. 
E. H. Porter, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 


Ss. E. 


m J. 


Pittsburgh Traffic Club. George A. Buse, Pres.; E. A. 
Hynes, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. M. A. 


Greenwood, Pres.; R. F. Heil, Recording Secy. 


Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. W. H. Sainsbury, . 


Pres.; F. P. Kensinger, Secy. 

Pertland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. O. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I1.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. G. E. Allen, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
S. H. Coleman, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy,. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. A. T, Cobb, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 
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‘ St. Louis Traffic Club. S. S. Butler, Pres.; S. E. Wilson, 
ecy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. P. R. Flanagan, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. R. H. Schultz, Pres.; R. L, 
Gohmert, Secy.-Treas. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. B.Hinchman, Pres.: 
E. A. Senneff, Secy. 

San Francisco.Pacific Traffic Association. 
Pres.; W. C. Patterson,, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. Alpheus Byers, Pres.; R. A. 
Nichols, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City, Ia—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. R.A 
Zwemer, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

Spokane Transportation Club. W. H. Ude, Pres.; G. B. King, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Stark County (Ohio) Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, Pres.; M. L. 
Underwood, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. 
Secy. 
Toledo Transportation Club. W. O. Holst, Pres.; J. J. Lynch, 
Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. A. C. Hoffman, Pres.; E. C. 
Stratton, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. George T. Rus. 
sell, Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. - 

Tulsa, Okla.—Transportation Club of Tulsa. 
Pres.; R, C. Hughes, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. R. E. Fitch, Pres.; C. E. Dar. 
rigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club C. H. Carringer, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du 
vall, Acting Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. H. H. Marsh, Pres.; P. M. 
Neigh, Secy. e 
. Wichita Traffic Club. J. H. Wilcox, Pres.; H. G. Watts, 

ecy. 

Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traffic Club. A. A. Spencer, Pres.; J. 
W. Chatham, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. J. P. Sloan, Pres.; 
J. H. Lane, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. W. J. Wisner, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


M. B. Baker, 


W. J. O’Neil, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 


A. C. Holmes, 


Lloyd Bailey, 
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of Every New Freight 
and Express Tariff 
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Filed With 





Commission 


by carriers, subject to 
the act to regulate 
commerce, is printed in 
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AN ABSTRACT 


The Interstate Commerce 





Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


' LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
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cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


The TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


and, except in the case 
of short notice tariffs, 
it is printed 


At Least Twenty Days 


before the effective date 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 


The same plan is followed with and Mexico City. 


Boat Line Tariffs filed with W ; , 

e have just completed a pamphlet in 

THE SHIPPING BOARD concrete form, giving complete data for 

i the benefit of the American shipper in 

handling his business with the Republic 

of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


You can deal in futures on Freight 
and Express Rates by means of 
The Traffic Bulletin and with no 7 ms da dah 

ow O a our own specia ains 
Ce ae ee canine a Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 





Samples and complete information free 
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PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Complainant in No. 11189, Pacific Portland Cement Company, 
Consolidated, vs. Director-General and Southern Pacific, has 
asked the Commission to grant a rehearing in that proceeding. 

Thomas M. Hart, W. M. Hansen and A. C. Hansen, com- 
plainants in No. 11669, Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
et al. vs. Director-General et al., have asked for a rehearing so 
as to enable them to submit testimony as to their having paid 
and borne freight charges on certain shipments in question. 

The Louisville & Nashville, for itself and other carriers de- 
fendants in No. 10867, Chamber of Commerce of Montgomery, 
Ala., et al. vs. Director-General, Atlanta & West Point, et al., 
and No. 10880, Dothan Chamber of Commerve et al. vs. Same, 
has asked the Commission to postpone its orders in those pro- 
ceedings and in fourth section order No. 7846, Corn syrup or 
glucose to Birmingham, Montgomery and Dothan, Ala., vs. New 
Orleans, etc., pending the disposition of several proceedings 
that are now before the Commission involving the entire rate 
structure in the southeast. 

The Southern Railway, Alabama Great Southern Railroad and 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, respondents in I. and S. 1372, Merid- 
ian rate case, have asked the Commission to modify its order 
in that proceeding so as to permit them to file tariffs in com- 
pliance therewith effective March 20 on fifteen days’ notice. The 
time originally set by the Commission for compliance with its 
order was February 27. 

Complainants in No. 11369, The Van Dusen Harrington Com- 
pany et al. vs. Director-General, Canadian Pacific, et al., have 
asked the Commission for a reconsideration or a reargument 
of that case. 

The Southern Railway System, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, and various other southeastern carriers have asked the 
Commission indefinitely to postpone the effective date of fourth 
section orders Nos. 7836 and 7749 of November 14, 1921, pending 
the outcome of several proceedings that are now before the 
Commission involving the entire rate structure in the southeast. 
The carriers contend that compliance with these fourth section 
orders will result in substantial reductions on commodities that 
move in large volume and which should: not at this time be re- 
quired ‘without a very careful investigation as to the merits 
of the case.” 


The Southern Railway, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway, defendants in No. 7865, Chamber 
of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. Southern Railway et 
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al., have asked the Commission to modify its order in that case 
so that the tariffs published in compliance therewith may be. 
come effective May 31 instead of March 31, on statutory notice, 
The defendants say that it will be a physical impossibility to 
have the tariffs printed and published so as to become effective 
March 31. 


LABOR BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, called at the White House this week and urged President 
Harding to reappoint A. O. Wharton as a member of the labor 
group of the Railroad Labor Board. Mr. Wharton’s term ex. 
pires April 15. Mr. Wharton has been indorsed for reappoint- 
ment by railway machinists, mechanics and electric railway 
employes. 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND CONNECTION 


The Gulfport & Mississippi Coast Traction Company has 
become a common carrier and in addition to its passenger traffic 
as a street railway, will become a common carrier of freight in 
both intra-state and inter-state traffic. The Gulfport & Missis- 
sippi Coast Traction Company has twenty miles of line between 
Biloxi, Miss., and Pass Christian, Miss., making connection with 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad at Gulfport, and serving the 
towns of: Biloxi, Mississippi City, Beauvoir, Gulfport, Long Beach 
and Pass Christian. The officers of the company are: W. T. 
Stewart, president; W. A. Sulivan, general manager; T. E. Harris, 
traffic manager. 





ERIE R. R. LOAN 

The Erie Railroad Company has applied to the Commission 
for a loan of $5,000,000 for the purpose of assisting it in meeting 
the maturity, April 1, of $15,000,000 of 3-year notes. On May 
28, 1920, the company applied for a loan of $12,753,000 for the 
purpose of meeting notes held by the War Finance Corporation. 
Consideration of the application was deferred by the Commis- 
sion and the carrier now says its present application represents 
a reduction of $7,753,000 from that previously sought. 








M. & L. Ss. ABANDONMENT 

Application for authority to abandon its McNeil branch, 7% 
miles long, in Schoolcraft County, Michigan, has been filed with 
the Commission by the Manistique & Lake Superior Railroad 
Company. The branch has been used for the transportation of 
logs, but no business has been done over it for more than a 
year, the applicant says, and it is now “simply a useless ap- 
pendage.” 


OHIO RIVER FERRY ABANDONMENT 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has applied to the Commission for 
authority to abandon its steam, passenger and freight ferry op- 
erating across the Ohio River between Russell, Ky., and Ironton, 
O., a distance of approximately 2,000 feet coincident with the 
opening for traffic of a vehicular and foot passenger bridge be- 
tween the same points in March or shortly thereafter. The 
construction of a steel and céficrete bridge between the points 
named will render the ferry service useless, the company says. 


K. C. N. W. LOAN 

The Kansas City Northwestern Railway Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for a loan of $1,300,000 to meet $250,000 
of maturities, $850,000 for new rails, new ballast and strength- 
ening bridges, and $200,000 for first payment on new freight 
cars and new locomotives. The company owns a large terminal 
in Kansas City, Kan., and its road extends from that point to 
Seneca, Kan., and beyond. The property is in the hands of 4 
receiver and, with the exception of the terminal, is not in opera- 
tion. The company says it has no credit, that it cannot resume 
operations without material financial help and that it cannot get 
money at any rate of interest from any other source than the 
government. 











SALE OF EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES 


The Director-General of Railroads has announced an addi- 
tional sale, at par plus accrued interest, of railroad equipment 
trust certificates now held by the government, as follows: To 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia: Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, 1923 to 1935, inel., $429,000 and Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 1923 to 1935, incl., $728,000. The total amount of equip: 
ment trust certificates sold by the government to date, at par 
plus accrued interest, is $219,289,100. 





RECAPTURE ORDER AMENDED 
The Commission has amended its order dated January 16, 
1922, in the matter of the recovery and payment of excess rail- 
way operating income under the provisions of section 15-a 0 
the interstate commerce act, so that the time for filing of re- 
turns thereunder is extended from February 1, 1922, to April 1, 
1922. 
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SAY IT WITH FREIGHT 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


If you want your freight transported with care and 
celerity consign it via the Lackawanna Railroad, “mile 
for mile the most highly developed railroad in America.” 


If you contemplate locating an industrial plant 
or warehouse in the territory through which 
the Lackawanna Railroad passes communicate 
with Mr. J. F. Muller, Industrial Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, 90 West St., New York City. 


PORT. THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN _ PORT 
ROUTE RAILWAY ROUTES 


THREE FAST MANIFEST TRAINS 


Leave KANSAS CITY Daily 


MANIFEST SPECIAL TRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 
6 o’clock P. M. 9 o’clock P. M. 10:30 o’clock P. M. 


TRAIN 55 TRAIN 51 MANIFEST SPECIAL 





















ARRIVE 
Manifest Special runs through 
















Pittsburg, Kans. . 4:55 AM Next Day| 6:50 AM Next Day 

oe Mo ....-.| 7:05 AM Next Day| 9:40 AM Next Day ae ae —— — 
Neosho, Mo.. .....| 8:15 AM Next Day| 11:22 AM Next Day south only. 

Fort Smith, OO i aus 7:38 PM Next Day} 2:40 AM 2nd Day |.................... 

Texarkana, Tex........ 6:15 AM 2nd Day | 10:30 AM 2nd Day 4:00 AM 2nd Day Train 55 runs through to 

Shreveport, La......... 10:50 AM 2nd Day | 4:10 PM 2nd Day 7:00 AM 2nd Day Shreveport. 

ONS EEE ee pees ell le SS ae 

ET. all ato aihiningepdap pn oak beatles 8:45 AM 3rd Day | .................... Train 51 runs through to Port 

Pint Mette, Ti... .. | ose cee ccececeenncees 10:15 AM 3rd Day |.................... Arthur with connection at 

Dallas, Tex.. .....-.| 4:25 AM 3rd Day 4:25 AM 3rd Day 4:25 AM 3rd Day DeQuincy for Lake Charles. 

Ft. Worth, us 7:00 AM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 3rd Day 7:00 AM 3rd Day : 

Waco, eat 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day 6:00 AM 3rd Day Manifest Special and Trains 55 

EI Paso, Tex. . 8:00 AM 5th Day | 8:00AM 5th Day | 8:00 AM 5th Day and 51 reach Texarkana in 

Houston, Tex. ......... 6:45 AM 3rd Day | 10:30AM 3rd Day | 6:45 AM 3rd Day time to make connection 

Galveston, Tex.. .| 5:00 AM 4th Day 5:00 AM 4th Day 5:00 AM 4th Day with Cotton Belt and Texas 

New Orleans, La. . 10:00 PM 3rd Day | 7:00AM 4th Day | 10:00 PM 3rd winced & Pacific for points ‘west, 

Oklahoma City, Okla..| 10:00 PM 2nd Day | 10:00 PM 2nd Day | ...... including the Mexia-Groes- 

Tulsa, Okla............ 8:00 PM 2nd Day | 8:00 PM 2nd Day |..........:......... beck oil fields, either via 

Muskogee, Okla. ...... 1:00 PM 2nd Day Fo, fe eee ere H. & T. C. or T. & B. V.R.R. 





Direct Connections at Kansas City with all lines reaching Kansas City. 
We operate 32 switch engines in Kansas City insuring prompt forwarding of all traffic same day received. 
CUT THIS OUT for ready reference in routing your traffic. 
H. A. WEAVER, G . F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice President 
Kansas City, a Kansas City, Mo 
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- 13451. 


. 13452. 


No. 


- 13454, 


Digest of New Complaints 


13449. North Carolina Pine Association et al., Norfolk, Va., vs. 
Atlantic Coast Line et al. 


(Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on lumber 
and forest products from points in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, to points in Trunk Line 


and New England territory. Asks for just, reasonable and non- 

prejudicial rates. 

. 13450. C. R. Garner & Co., Amarillo, Tex., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on cot- 

tonseed cake from Dallas, Tex., to Barnes, Wyo. Asks. joint 

through rates from points in Texas to all points on Burlington 


between Wendover and Frannie, Wyo., and order relieving com- 
plainant of payment of charges demanded by defendants. 


Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on bulk wheat switched from the 
Cairo elevator to tracks of Mobile & Ohio and connections. Asks 
reparation. 


Frank P. Dow Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. : 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on toys and other commodities 
by reason of fact that complainant was obliged to pay cartage 
charges at Tacoma, Wash. Asks reparation. 


13453, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. 
Pr. Cc. ©. & i. Es 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rates 
on bituminous coal from mines in the Panhandle group and in 
Brooke, Hancock and Ohio counties, W. Va., to destinations in 
West Virginia on line of defendant. Asks just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 

National Fibre and Insulation Co., Yorklyn, Del., vs. Nor- 
folk & Western et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates on cotton 
Hopewell, Va., to Yorklyn, Del. 
reparation, 

. 13455. Michelman & Gordon Iron Works, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., vs. 
Central R. R. of N. J. et al. 


Unjust an@ unreasonable charges on steel beams from Potts- 
ville, Pa., to Brooklyn, N. Y., by reason of assessment of demur- 
rage charges. Asks reparation. 

. 13456. J. H. Wearn & Co., Charlotte, N. C., vs. Director General, 
as agent, B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on window glass from points of origin in 
Pennsylvania to Charlotte, N. C. Asks reparation. 


Up 


linters from 
Asks just, reasonable rates and 


Bind Them 


Hundreds of Traffic World 
subscribers, appreciating the 
value of the publication as a per- 
manent reference work, have their 
copies permanently bound in book 
form. 















Our charge for doing this kind 
of work is only $1.75 net per vol- 
ume, and we do it right, a good 
quality of law buckram being 
used, and the volumes being 
properly marked in gilt letters on 
red and black leather labels. 






The Traffic Service Corp’n 
418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


@ No. 13457. The American Stockmen’s Supplies Assn., Davenport, Ia,, 
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vs. Rock Island et al. 


Unjust’ and unreasonable rates on animal feeds because thirq 
class rates are applied in Western Classification territory on legs 
than carload lots. Asks for ratings and charges no higher than 
fourth class. 


13458. Ben D. Anguish et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. Alabama & Vicks. 
burg et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on watermelons from various 
producing points in Georgia, Alabama and Florida to Chicago anq 
Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., because charges based on 
through rates exceed charges that would accrue by use of rates 
made of the combination of local rates on Nashville, Tenn. Ask 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation, 


- 13459. Central Wisconsin Supply Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. C, M, 
& St. P. et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on car of anthracite coal from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Pardeeville, Wis., and reconsigned to Sparta, 
Wis. Asks reparation. 


13460. Max Gorewitz, Newark, N. J., vs. Pennsylvania et al, 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap leather for fertilizer 

purposes from Newark, N. J., to Norfolk, Va. Ask just and rea- 

sonable rates. 


13461. Sioux City Live Stock Exchange, Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. St, 
P.M. & O. et.al. 

Asks that defendants. be required to make applicable from points 
in Minnesota to Sioux City, Ia., same rules with respect to trans- 


portation of caretakers of live stock shipments as apply to South 
St. Paul, Minn. 


. 13462. Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, Burlington et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on pancake and buckwheat flour 
from St. Joseph, Mo., to destinations in Montana, Oregon and 
Washington. Asks reparation. 


. 13463. Indiana State Farm, 
eral, as agent. 


Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Seelyville, Ind., to 
Putnamville, Ind., during federal control prior to effective date of 
G. O. No. 28. Asks reparation. 


. 13464. Republic Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. St. P. M. & 0, 


Unjust, unreasonable, unlawful and illegal rates on cars of soft 
coal shipped from Logan, IIll., Allais, Ky., and Staunton, TIl., to 
points in Wisconsin and Minnesota because defendant sought to 
impose alleged illegal demurrage charges. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, rules and practices and repara- 
tion. 


- 13465. Republic Coal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. & N. W. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unlawful and illegal demurrage charges on 
ear of anthracite coal from Pulaski, Va., to Tyler, Minn. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable charges and practices 
and reparation. 


ACCOUNTING RULES 


The Commission has prescribed the following accounting 
rules to be observed by carriers whose property has been under 
federal control, in accounting for the amounts receivable from or 
payable to the Director-General of Railroads in final settlement 
‘for the use and operation of their property during federal control: 

(1) All ledger accounts with the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration covering items adjusted in such final settlement shall be 
considered as liquidated and shall be closed. 

_(2) Items on which the amount of settlement may be mutually 
agreed upon between the Director General and the carrier whether 
or not previously recorded in the accounts, shall be recorded in the 
accounts in accordance with the effective accounting regulations on 
basis of settlement agreed upon. ; 

(3) Any difference between amounts adjusted in accordance with 
the foregoing and the amount collected or paid by the carrier in such 
final settlement shall be cleared to profit and loss account 607, “Mis- 
cellaneous credits,’’ or 621, ‘‘Miscellaneous debits,’’ as may be appro- 
priate, provided that the use of profit and loss in clearing balances 
shall not operate to relieve carriers of the observance of classification 
rules applying to additions to and retirement of physical property and 
the maintenance of adequate depreciation reserves for equipment. 


No, 


No, 


Putnamville, Ind., vs. Director Gen- 








EXPLANATION OF GARTNER STATEMENT 


In quoting Karl Knox Gartner in The Traffic World of Febru 
ary 4, page 292, relative to the investigation of the Transcontt 
nental Freight Bureau, the statement was made that “the east 
ern trunk lines originating westbound transcontinental business, 
in joining in the transcontinental all-rail rates proposed would 
sacrifice approximately 150 per cent of their revenue on 1ro2 
and steel from Pittsburgh that they otherwise would receive if 
traffic moved via the canal route.” The point Mr. Gartner wished 
to make was that the eastern carriers, if the traffic moved via 
the canal, would get 150 per cent more revenue than if it moved 
all-rail westbound. He said the eastern roads’ division out of the 
90-cent rate to San Francisco via Chicago from Pittsburgh 
iron and steel was 13% cents. If the iron and steel moved from 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore and via the Panama Canal, the Pet 
sylvania, for instance, he said, would get 35 cents, or 21% cents 
more than if the traffic moved all rail. 





TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 

The Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co. and the 7 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Co. have filed an application W! 
the Commission asking approval of the consolidation of Pa: 
properties of the Northwestern Company with those of the Po 
cific Company. The companies operate in Oregon, Washington, 
California and Idaho. 
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STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


ncy Ma 


ui rket Cold Storage and Ware, 
Yy 


u 
GEORGE S. LOVEJOY Se Co 


Manager General Storage Department 


178 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








































CONSTITUTION WAREHOUSES 


Connection with all lines via Union Freight 










Railroad. 
SUMMER STREET STORES Capacity, 623,000 cubic feet. ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
Direct connection with New York, New Haven Direct connection with Boston & Albany 
_ & Hartford Railroad. Railroad 
Capacity, 2,000,000 cubic feet. 


Capacity, 1,430,000 cubic feet. 















OUR FACILITIES ARE UNEXCELLED 


Wharfage and Dockage 
Free and Bonded Stores 


A Warehouse on every railroad entering Boston 
Total General Storage Capacity 10,329,000 cubic feet 





100% American Premier Fleet 


MARINE DESPATCH LINE 


America’s Coast-to-Coast Direct Fast Freight 



















NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA eo 
BALTIMORE A-1 FAST STEEL 
SAVANNAH STEAMERS 
and NORFOLK OFFERING 
~ agp RELIABLE 
LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
SAN FRANCISCO a. — 
_—— and SERVICE 










FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


ATLANTIC-GULF & PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 







Plaza 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 60 California Street 
: ‘ Oakland, Cal. | 
139 Philadelphia Savannah, Ga. New York Parr Terminal 
South Third St. Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. 42 Broadway Portland, Ore 
1537 Pittsburgh Los Angeles, Cal. Norfolk, Va. 704 Title & Trust Bldg. 
Oliver Building 427 Van Nuys Bldg. 211 Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 1103 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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LOADING FLOUR-AND-MfibbPRODUCTS 


In the first nine months of 1921 the per cent of car capacity 
used in the loading of flour and mill products for the country 
as a whole was a trifle in excess of 70 per cent as against ap- 
proximately 83 per cent in the same period of 1920, the average 
capacity of the box cars used being 36.9 tons, according to an 
analysis, accompanied by charis, made by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. The tons per car 
loaded averaged 26 in the 1921 period and a little in excess of 
30 tons in the 1920 period. 

For the city of Minneapolis alone, for the calendar year 
1921, the per cent of car capacity used was a little in excess of 
74 per cent as against 91 per cent in 1920. The tong per car 
loaded averaged a little less than 28 tons in 1921 as against a 


little less than 34 tons in 1920. In commenting on the charts, 
the division said: 


As would be expected, the loading out of Minneapolis, as perhaps 
the most important primary market for these commodities in the 
country, averaged heavier in tons per car and in per cent of car 
capacity used, than did the loading in the United States as a whole. 
It is recognized that this loading, both in Minneapolis and throughout 
the United States, reflects the tendency throughout 1921 to do business 
in smaller trade units and more frequently than in the previous year, 
on the basis of minimum carload weights, yet on the other hand, the 
consequence is that during 1921, 46,411 more cars were used to handle 
the business of the United States in these commodities because of this 
lighter loading, than would have been required had the business been 
handled on the average loading of 1920. In Minneapolis alone, the 


additional cars required to be handled in 1921 because of this lighter 
loading amounted to 15,024. 


N. & W. BONDS 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell $666,000 of its first con- 
solidated mortgage 4 per cent bonds now held in the company’s 
treasury. The proceeds will be applied to reimbursement of the 
company’s treasury for money expended in paying at maturity 
$600,000 of the Columbus Connecting & Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany’s first mortgage 5 per cent bonds which matured January 
1, 1922. The company proposes to sell the bonds at not less than 
90 per cent of par and accrued interest. 


A. B. & A. LOAN REFUSED 


The Commission has denied an application of B. L. Bugg, 
receiver of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany for a loan of $615,592.87 for 15 years to meet taxes of $228,- 
107.88; a loan of $292,549.99, due the National Bank of Com- 


The Big, Important Things 


that worry the Traffic Manager— 


(1) Analyzing the traffic of his firm. 


(2) Seeking profitable rate adjustments 
for the traffic, 


which means: 


Making rate comparisons. 


Making sectional and local trans- 
portation comparisons. 


Making operating and revenue sta- 
tistics comparisons. 


Digesting decisions, if any, involv- 
ing analogous conditions. 

Presenting the case in proper form 
to the proper source for relief. 


Our Rate and Traffic Experts can be 
of material help to shippers in this vital 
phase of their business. 


“AT YOUR SERVICER” 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Colorado Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











THE TRAFFIC. WORLD 
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merce of New York, and a loan of $94,592.87, due the Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Company, Birmingham, Ala. The Com- 
mission held that the making of the loan was not necessary 
to enable the applicant properly to meet the transportation needs 
of the public; that the prospective earning power of the prop- 
erty in the hands of the receiver and the character and value of 
the security offered were not such as to furnish reasonable as- 
surance of the applicant’s ability to repay the loan within the 
time fixed therefor and to meet his other obligations in respect 
thereto and reasonable protection to the United States, and that 
the applicant has failed to make the necessary showing to 
cnable the Commission to make the finding that the applicant is 
unable to provide himself with funds necessary for the aforesaid 
purposes from other sources. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Hearing in 13079, H. J. Keith Company and The John Layton 
Company, Inc., vs. Director-General, assigned for February 10 at 
Chicago, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 
Argument in I. and S. 1434, proportional grain rates from 
Minnesota and Wisconsin to eastern destinations, assigned for 


February 8, at Washington, D. C., was reassigned for March 20 
at Washington. 


LEWIS IN CHARGE OF VALUATION 

Commissioner E. I. Lewis has been assigned by the Com- 
mission to take direct supervision of the work of the Bureau of 
Valuation. The bureau has been reorganized with Acting Di- 
rector Staples at the head. The number of employes in the 
bureau is approximately 500, the force having been reduced 
from approximately 1,000 employes a year ago. All of the valu- 
ation work is now centralized in Washington, the field work 
having been completed and the district offices closed. The bu- 
reau is directing its efforts toward completing the valuation 
work, aside from keeping the valuations current, not later than 
January 1, 1925. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The total number of persons killed in railroad accidents in 
the quarter ended September 30, 1921, was 1,679 as compared 
with 2,044 in the corresponding period of 1920, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 
The number of injured was 11,666 as against 17,947 in the 1920 
period. 

Trainmen killed numbered 156 as against 395 in the same 
period in 1920, and trainmen injured numbered 6,493 as against 
11,916 in the corresponding period in 1920. 

Passengers killed totaled 38 as against 61 in the 1920 period 
and passengers injured totaled 1,758 as against 2,165 in the 1924 

eriod. 

The number of passengers killed was 765 as against 673 in 
the 1920 period, and the number injured, 1,015 as against 709 
in the 1920 period. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT PURCHASE 


The Illinois Central has* applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $3,255,000 of equipment trust certificates and 
to use the proceeds in the purchase of 350 refrigerator cars to 
be built by the General American Car Company, and 2,000 gon 
dola cars, 500 to be built by the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, 700 by the Pullman Company, 400 by the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Company, and 400 by the Standard Steel Car 
Company. The company proposes to sell the securities at 97% 
per cent of car, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


BAD ORDER CARS 

The percentage of bad order cars as of January 15 was 13.9 
per cent as compared with 13.7 per cent on January 1, according 
to the semi-monthly bulletin of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association on freight cars in bad order on 
class 1 roads. The total number of cars on line was 2,290,721, 
of which 319,512 were in bad order. By classes of equipment, 
the bad order car percentages were as follows: Box, 14.6 per cent 
as against 14.5 per cent on January 1; refrigerator, 11.9 per cent 
as against 11.7 per cent on January 1; gondola, 14.1 per cent - 
against 13.8 per cent on January 1; stock, 10.5 per cent as agains 
10.4 per cent on January 1; flat, 12 per cent as against 11.7 per 
cent on January 1. 





LOAN FOR SEABOARD-BAY LINE CO. 


The. Seaboard-Bay Line Co. has applied to the Commies 
for a loan of $4,679,892.50 to acquire rolling stock which W! 
be leased or sold conditionally to the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Co. The latter company also filed an application in connectior 
with the same transaction asking authority to issue or pledg 
certain securities to carry out the plan. The Baltimore — 
Packet Co., controlled by the Seaboard, filed a similar app! 
cation. 
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The Leadion Port on Puget Sound 


The efficiency of an ocean terminal is best proven by 
the satisfaction of the steamship operators and shippers 
who use its facilities. In less than a year since PIER 
ONE began operations TACOMA has become the leading 
Port on Puget Sound according to government statistics, 
and the future is the brightest in her history. 


Under all conditions we give Service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 





PORT OF NEW BEDFORD 


The Southern Gateway to Industrial New England | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bad s _ 1 
pena, An Opportunity for Shipping Interests! 


Modern steel and concrete pier ac- Recognized as the chief cotton concentration point and storage 


commodations for large vessels. center in New England, this port handles annually fully 750,000 
Up-to-date freight handling facilities. bales. Mills consuming 1,250,000 bales each year are situated 
Served by N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad within easy motor-trucking distance. | 
with tracks direct from pier. | 
Modern warehouse space on pier and Most of this cotton now comes by rail but can be transported | 
in port, totalling 1,250,000 sq. ft. from the South by water much more advantageously and cheaply i 


were there direct water connection with Southern ports. | 


Direct steamer service to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, via Azores Islands. Overwhelming volume of outgoing traffic from New England’s 
thousands of industrial plants to draw from for return cargo. 





Much Quicker Service and Lower Handling Charges Than in More Congested Ports 


— SS LSS 


Write to any of the following firms: 
Full co-operation will be given 


in developing traffic through David Duff & Son New Bedford Boiler and Machine Co. i 
the sent. Men rest Sead Greene & Wood New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. } 
data, credit information, etc., Gunning Boiler and Machine Co. Slocum & Kilburn 
furnished on request. “ 

a ars New Bedford Board of Commerce, New Bedford, Mass. 






















Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
‘ations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

February 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner R. W. Clarke: 
Finance Docket 1726—In the matter of application of U. P. R. R. 
Co, to acquire control of Saratoga & Encampment R. R. 
February 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12784—Southeastern Express Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
12786—Southern Fisheries Assn. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
February 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Mo. Pac. R. R.) 
February 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

1. and S. 1476—Class and commodity rates from Chicago and other 
points to south Atlantic and gulf ports for transshipment via 
Panama Canal. 

Fourth Section App. 12115. 

February 14—Alamosa, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 

13267—San Luis Valley Federation of Commerce et al. vs. Director 

General, D. & R. G. W. et al. 
February 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
11860—Montana rates and fares (fares and charges of Butte, Ana- 
conda & Pacific Ry.). 
February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 

ee and repair of railway equipment (St. L. S. W. 
y.). 

February 15—Alturas, Calif.—Railroad Commission of California: 


Finance Docket 1796—In the matter of the application of Nevada- 
California-Oregon Ry. for a certificate that public convenience and 
necessity will permit abandonment of its line between Hackstaff, 
Calif., and Lakeview, Ore. 


February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


13071—In the matter of intrastate rates of the Terminal Ry. Assn. 
of St. Louis and other carriers within the state of Illinois. 
11425—John Kline Brick Co. vs. Director General, N., Y. C. et al. 


February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
* | and S. 1484 and first supplemental order—Ground limestone between 
points on the Pa. R. R. east of Pittsburgh. 
February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11339—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 
10937—J. Warshafsky & Son vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 


“Analytic” Work 





Incident to Rate Adjustments and the 
preparation of Reparation Claims, ana- 
lytic work can be successfully handled 


only by competent Traffic Experts, who 
are, at the same time, expert rate men. 


Our organization embraces men of this 
character. 


Just one of the various branches of 
service rendered by us. 


“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Colorado Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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11019—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

11043—Missouri Malleable Iron Co. vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 

11043 (Sub. No. 1)—A. Wolff Iron and Metal Co. et al. vs. T. R. R. 
A. of St. L. et al. 

11136—Granite City Steel. Works et al. vs. Director General, T. R. Rh, 
A. of St. L. etal. , : 

11284—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

11285—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

11288—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and Manu- 
facturers’ Ry. : 

11294—"'<<ouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

11295—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Director General. 

11687—Morris & Co. vs. Director General. 

11561—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

11561 (Sub. No. 1)—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 

11664—Aluminum Ore Co. vs. Director General. 

by ee Chemical Co. vs. Director General, T. R. R. A. of 

. L. et al. 
11891—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
12151—Corn Products Refining Co. vs. Director General. 


February 17—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
ee and repair of railway equipment (St. L.-S. F, 
y.). 
February 17—~Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


12462—Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and Cin. 
cinnati Northern R. R. 
= Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General, Nor. Pac. 


et al. 
12645—Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12244—The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. 
12022—New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. vs. Hoosac Tun- 
nel & Wilmington R. R. &t al. 


February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 
* 11446—Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Pa. R. R, 
et al. (Further hearing.) 
February 20—Dallas, T’ex.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (T. & P. Ry.). 


February 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


he a” ened Steel Products Corp. vs. Director Gencral, B. & 

. et al. 

11179—Ohio Box Board Co. vs. Director General and Erie. 

ee Refining’~Co. vs. Director General, L. E. 
et al. 

12366—John W. Eshelman & Sons et al. vs. 
M. & O. et al. 


February 20—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 
13141—The Larimer County Cooperative Milk Condensory Co. vs. 
Director General. 
«February 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
bee =e ee Motor Co. of Michigan vs. Director General, A. T. 


& W. 


Director General, 


. F. et al. 
12748—William H. Kidston et al., tarding as A. G. Kidston & Co, 
vs. D. L. & W. ét al. 
ee H. Kidston et al., trading as A. G. Kidston & Co., vs. 
a. 


13248—Hawthorns & Co., Ltd., vs. D. L. & W. et al. 

12620—National Assn. of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. . 

12808—The J. G. Brill Co. vs. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
et al. " geeaags — 

12765—Associated Fruit and Vegetable Industries of New York State 
et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


March 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner, Hosmer: 
* 12071—Adriatic Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


March 7—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Waters: 


13266—In the matter of rates on and classification of fresh peaches 
within the state of New York. 


March 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner McQuillan: 

* 43295—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Director General. 

* 13291—Vim Motor Truck Co. vs. Director General. ae : 

* 13311—The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Co. vs 
Director General. 


March 8—Bangor, Me.—Public. Utilities Commission of Maine: 
Finance Docket 1720—Application for authority and approval of 
I. Cc. Cc. in the matter of abandonment of operation of a certain 
portion of the line of railroad of Bangor & Aroostook R. R. C0. 


March 9—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
11733—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
13320—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
13321—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. : al 
13323—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. eta i 
13324—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. W. F. R. & Ft. W. R. R. sa 
13326—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. of Texa 


et al. 
* 13362—Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. et al. 


cy 


Ree * 


March 9—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 12713—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 
* 12714—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. et al. et RR 
* 12715—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. Director General, C. & FE. I. ™ 


et al. 
* 12731—The Singer Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. aunt 
* 12887—National Veneer and Panel Mfrs. Assn. et al. vs. Aberdee 
Rockfish et al. 
March 9—Philadelphia, P'a.—Examiner McQuillan: 


* 13254—General American Tank Car Corporation vs. Pa. R. R. 
* 13256—David Lupton’s Sons Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
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The Stone Forwarding Company 


220—21st Street 


Ocean F reight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Licensed Customs Brokers 


Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 
sailing from this port. 


A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 


FVNQNQQQQ00NQ0000E0UEQPOOUNUNNNGEQQQOQOQQ00OOOUREOOOGOOUOGOOGOOOOOGQONOGOESOEV OU EROOOUUOGGES 


An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 
this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 


Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 





SuTUUTHTUUUUNNNNAQAUAUUUIIII 


Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise for Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 












Storage Complete 


Organization 


Forwarding 


Distribution * 





Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D. T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RA’ 
he upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise di 


TES. 
distribution 
freight. It is 28 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety rom hazards of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. “* %,Wi2%; Manse, cAtveston 


Members ef the American Warehouseman’s Asseciation 
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March 9—Spokane, W Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13241—T. J. Murray vs. Director General, G. N. Ry., et al. 
* 13315—Arlington Silver Mining Co. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
March 10—Philadelphia, P: nxaminer ye 


* 13333—Hercules Powder c jo. we. B.. F.C: RR. Director General et al. 
* 13343—Schanck, Hutchinson & Field vs. Bae R. R. 





March 10—Washington, D C.—Examiner Kephart: 
* 12726—Hagerstown Chamber of Commerce vs. W. Md. Ry. 


March 10—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 


* 13399—Centennial Mill Co. vs. Director General, O-W. R. R. & N. Co. 
* 13414—Arlington Silver Mining Co. vs. Director General and G. N. Ry. 


et al. 


March 11—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
* 13446—R. G. Gillespie vs. C. R. I. & FP. et al. 


March 11—Lancaster, Pa.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
* 13331—Anderson Bros. Co. et al. vs. Arkansas Central R. R. et al. 


March 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 


* 13120—The National League of Commission Merchants of the U. S. 

vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

* 13120 (Sub. No. 1)—American Fruit Growers, Inc., New York di- 
vision, vs. Pa. R. R. 

* 13120 (Sub. No. 2)—Chas. A. Houck vs. Pa. R. R. 

* 13120 (Sub. No. 3)—J. & G. Lippman, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 

* 13120 (Sub. No. 4)—M. H Hellman vs Pa. R. R. 

* 13120 (Sub. No. 5)—I. Lowenthal vs. Pa. R. R. 

* 13120 (Sub No. 6)—J. Pratt Carroll, Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 

* 13120 (Sub. No. 7)—American Fruit Growers, Inc., New York di- 
vision, vs. Pa. R. R. 


March 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barclay: 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment. 


March 13—Zanesville, O.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
* 13277—American Clay Products Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 





March 13—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 

* 13278—Trojan Powder Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. et al. 

* 13149—Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. vs. Director General, L. & 
N. E. 

March 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 

* 13109—Star Timber Co. vs. C. & N. W. 


March 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Eddy: 
1. and S. 1483—Horses and mules from Kansas City, Mo., and Wich- 
ita, Kan., to New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other points. 


March 13—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner.Hillyer: 


* 13136—International Lime Co. vs. Director General, C. M. & St. 


P. Ry. 
* 11767—Thomas W. Simmons & Co. vs. Director General. 


March 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 


* 13270—Joseph W. Cottrell Lumber Co. vs. Director General, Pa. R. R. 
* 13340—Humphrey Brick and Tile Co. vs. Director General, Pa. R. R. 


et al. 
* 13242—D. Kellerman vs. Director General. 


March 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 

* 13148—Wisconsin Dairy Products Co. vs. Director General. 

* 13032—Comision Reguladora Del Mercado De Henequin vs. Director 
General. 

* 13395—Comision 
General. 








Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen vs Director 


March 13—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 

* I. and S. 1487—Routing on sheep from K: C. M. & O. Texas points to 
Kansas City, Chicago and other points. 

March 13—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Cassidy: 


*1, and S. 1431 (and first supplemental order)—Cotton and cotton lint- 
ers from Mississippi Valley points. 





March 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 

* 13325—American Trona Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

* 13280—American Trona Corp. vs..Sou. Pac. et al. 

March 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 13306—Armstrong Cork and Insulation Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 





March 14—Allentown, Pa. 


* 13296 (and Sub. No. 
General. 


Examiner H..J. Wagner: 





March 14—Chicago, "xaminer Money: 

* 13347—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 

* 12423—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L., Director General et al. 
March 14—New. York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 


* 13349—David Katfman & Sons Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
* 13339—Coastwise Lumber and Supply Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. 








March 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Eddy: 
* 13237—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13386—Rex Metal Works vs. Director Ge neral, Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 

* oe & Co., Ltd., vs. Director General, O.-W. R. R. 
Nav. Co. 





March 15—Houston, Tex.—Examinetr Mackley: 
* I. and S. 1485—Coffee from gulf ports to interstate points. 


March 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
* 13229—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. D. L. & W 


~ @t al. 
* 13316—Spencer Kellog 


g & Sons, Inc., vs. W. S. R. R. et al. 


March 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
* 13244—W'm. E. Dee Clay Mfg: Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
* 13284—I'rench Battery and Carbon Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
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March 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
*| 13258—Webb Fuel Co. vs. Director General. 


March 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Eddy: 
* 13271—M. L. Butcher vs. Director General, A. & S. F. et al. 
* 13261—United Iron Works, Inc., vs. Director ase K. C. S. et al. 


March 16—Washington, D C.—Examiner Kephart: 
* 13310—The Davison Chemical Co. vs. Director General, P. & R. et al, 


March 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
* 13220—Cincinnati Assn. of Purchasing Agents vs. L. & N. 


March 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
* 13230—American Farm Bureau Federation vs. A. G. S. et al. 


March 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 

+ = Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General, N. Y. 
et al. 

* 13279—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General. 

* 13282—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General, 


March 16—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
* 13275—The W. H. Chandler Co. vs. Director General. 
* 13303—Louis Cohen & Son vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
* 13350—Louis Cohen & Son vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


March 16—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 13246—Wenatchee Valley Fruit Exchange vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 


March 16—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 12490—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. 
R. R., et al. 

* 13300—Rockwood Sprinkler Co. of Illinois vs. Director General. 

* bs es eres Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. Director General, Pa, 
R eta 


March 17—Cleveland, es Gerry: 
* 13276—The Dey Mfg. Co. vs. & R. Ry. et al. 

* 13133—North Star Oil and Ret. Co., Ltd., vs. Director General, Can, 
Pac. Ry. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 1)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, C. R. I. & P. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 2)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. 
General, K. C. M. & O. et al. . 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 3)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, B. & O. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 4)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, B. & O. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 5)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, Can. Pac. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 6)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, Can. Pac. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 7)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, Can. Pac. et al. 

* 13133 (Sub. No. 8)—North Star Oil and Ref. Co., Ltd., vs. Director 
General, Can. Pac. et al. 


March 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
* 13181—Burlington Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


March 17—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 1, and S. 1486—Proportional class rates between Seattle, Tacoma, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


March 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner a: 
* 13281—Smokeless Fuel Co. et al. vs. N. & W 


March 17—Vicksburg, Miss.—Examiner Sanit: 
* 13250—The Tallulah Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 


March 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 

* 13327—John Hawkins & Sons vs. Director General and Erie. 

* 13329—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Portions of Fourth 
Section App. 1625 of C. C. McCain. 


March 18—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 13268—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. the Ill. Cent. et al, 

March 18—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gerry: . 

* 8479—American Fork and Hoe Co. et al. L.-S. F. R. Ry 
Director General et al. 


March 18—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
* 10287—Globe Elevator Co. vs. Director General, D. L. & W. et al. 
* 13287—Covert Gear Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


March 18—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Eddy: ss 

” — aa Refineries, Inc., vs. Director General, Midland Val- 
ey et al 

* 13302—Barnsdall Refining Co., Bighart Producing and Refining Co. 
vs. C. of Ga. et al. 


March 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
* 12544—Swift & Co. vs. Director General, Erie R. R. et al. 


March 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 1, and S. 1320—Oil from T'exas ports to Sulphur Mine, La. 


March 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
* 13028—George Green Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


March 20—Toledo, O.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 13328—The Seneca Wire and Mfg. Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. R. et al. 


March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 
* 13217—Illinois Glass Co. vs. Director General, Ill. Term. R. R. 
* 13155—Roman & Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co. vs. Director General, 
W. Md. Ry. et al. 


March 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: e 

* I. and S. 1434—Proportional grain rates from Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin to eastern destinations. @ 

March 20—T'ulsa, Okla.—Examiner Eddy: 

* 13102—Producers’ Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


March 20—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 13344—Stone-Fisher Co. vs. Director General, C. M. & St. P. 
* 13374—Cascade Timber Co. and North Coast ‘Timber Co. vs. Director 
General, C. M. & St. P. et al. 


March 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Eshelman: Ne & 
Valuation Docket 51—In re valuation of property of Evansville 
Indianapolis R. R. 
March 20—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Mackley 
Nee gee Commercial Association vs. %G. H. & S. La. 
. and S. 1461—Cottonseed products from Texas to New osicans, ” 
and sub-ports for export. . tion 
Fourth Section Apps. 11516 and 11582 of A. C. Fonda (in connec 
with No. 12798). 
March 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
* 13197—Strong & Trowbridge Co. vs. Director General. 
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The General Rate Inquiry 


Are you fully prepared with evidence in support of 
the things you wish to present at this hearing? We 
can promptly supply you with any available data con- 
cerning : 

Statistics of Earnings, Expenses, Gross and Net Rev- 

enues, etc. (For the Country as a Whole, by Dis- 

tricts, or by Carriers.) 


Rate Exhibits, Covering Any Part of the United States 
and for Any Period Desired. 


Volume of Freight Traffic. (For the Country as a 
Whole, by Districts, or by Carriers.) 

Total Production of Basic Commodities. (Agricultural 
Products—Animals and Products—Forest and Mine 
Products — Manufactures, etc. — all in splendid 
variety.) 

Average Market Prices (in many cases also Average 
Farm Prices, also Average Factory Prices) for use, 

if desired, in comparisons with transportation costs. 

































We can furnish the above information by Commodities 


Program for the rest of the Hearing 

Feb. 10-11—Railway labor organizations. 

Feb. 15—Canned goods and wholesale groceries. 

Feb. 16-17—Fruits and vegetables. 

Feb. 18—Milk, cream and dairy products. 

Feb. 20—Beverages and beverage containers, waste 
material, 

Feb, 21-22—Live stock and packing house products. 

Feb. 23-24—Petroleum and petroleum products. 

Feb. 25—Other commodities. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special Service Department 


505 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


STATISTICS! 


VERY ESSENTIAL EVIDENCE IN TESTING 
THE ‘“‘REFASONABLENESS” OF RATES ! 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 





North China 


Line 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 


Regular Direct Freight Service Without Transhipment 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
TO 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin 
(Taku Bar), Chinwangtao, Dairen 
SS EASTERN SAILOR . Feb. 13 SS WEST KADER ... Mar. 27 


SS WEST NOMENTUM .. Mar. 6 SS LAS VEGAS..... April 17 
Shanghai, Manila and Hongkong 
SS VINITA ....0.0.2. Feb. 17 


SS WEST CAYOTE .. . Mar. 17 
SS WEST KEATS... . April 17 


ALL AMERICAN FLAG A-1 STEEL STEAMERS 


Transhipment at Shanghai to American River Steamers 
for Hankow, Pukow, Nanking and other open 
Yangtze River Ports 


For information regarding Space, Rates, etc., apply to 
39 Broadway, 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., away, ity 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., 327 South La Salle Street, 


Chicago, IIl. 


R. T. JOHNS & COMPANY, INC., Central Building, 


attle, Washington 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
509-522 Board of Trade Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 





STATISTICS! 


Yet in a great many unsuccessful cases, we hear the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion utter, to someone, such ominous words as: 


“The Rates Complained Of Are Not Shown To Be Un- 
reasonable,” or ““Defendants Have Failed to Justify,” etc. 


thus sounding the death-knell to many hard-fought, yet perhaps meritorious, cases. 


Carrier! Traffic Manager! Commerce Attorney! Do Not Omit This All- 
Important Feature From Your Rate Cases, simply because you do not have the means 
athand. Ask the T. S. C. for Up-To-The-Minute Figures. You will be supplied on short 
order. Telegraphic orders given preferred attention. 


Even If Your Complaint Or Answer Is Already In, We Will Prepare All Statistical 


Data For You. 


Wire us NOW, and perhaps save the day. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


‘*At Your Service’’ 


505 Colorado Building 





Washington, D. C. 
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March 20—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 


* ba gr ty Board of Commerce, Inc., of Lockport, N. Y., vs. N. Y. 
- et al. 


March 21—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: . 
* 13283—General Gas Light Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. et al. 


March 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 

* 12584—Indiahoma Ref. Co. vs. Director General, C. & A. R. R. et al. 

* 12561 (and Sub. No. 1)—Indiahoma Ref. Co. vs. Director General, the 
Ahnapee & Western Ry. et al. 


March 21—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Gerry: 

* 13252—St. Clair Brick Co. vs. Director General, Grand Trunk West- 
ern Ry. et al. 

* 13243—Wabash Portland Cement Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 


March 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
* 13239—Swift & Co. vs. Director General; as agent. 


March 22—Dallas, T'ex.—Examiner Eddy: 
* 13251—M. H. Wolfe & Co. vs. Director General, I. & G. N. et al. 


March 22—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13085—Sullivan Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 

* 13199—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Director General, 
Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


* —e Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. 


March 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McQuillan: 
* 13338—International Paper Co. vs. Director General, N. Y. C. et al. 


March 25—Boston, Mass.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
* 13208—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Director General. 
* 13318—Boston Wool Tirade Assn. vs. Director General. 


March 27—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
*1, and S. 1478—Routing restrictions on lumber from California and 
Nevada to Colorado destinations. 


March 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner H. J. Wagner: 
* 4662—Legality of express franks—In the matter of the issuance and 
use of passes, franks and free passenger service. 


March 27—Brownsville, Tex.—Examiner Mackley: 
12782—Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Ry. et al. Such fourth section departures as 
may exist. 
March 28—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 13351—Rolph Mills & Co. vs. Director General. 
* 13373—Rolph Mills & Co. vs. Director General. 


March 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 13354—Caldwell Shipping Co. vs. Director General. 


March 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 13332—Getz Bros. & Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 


March 30—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


* 13352—W. P. Fuller & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
* 13424—T'ulare Mining Co. vs. Director General, Sou. Pac. Co. 


March 31—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13376—Grayson Owen Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

April 10—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13337—Nephi Plaster and Mfg. Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. et al. 

April 11—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13304—The Utah Lime and Stone Co: vs. A. T..& S. F. et al. 

* 13305—The Utah Lime and Stone Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

April 15—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 13420—The Colorado Culvert and Flume Co. vs. A. T. & S. F 
et al. 


April 17—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 13393—W. R. Freeman and C. Boettcher, as receivers of the D, & 
S. L. R. R. vs. A. 'T. & 8. F. et al, 


1921 ROAD PROJECTS 


Eleven thousand nine hundred and thirty miles of federal- 
aid roads were constructed under the joint supervision of the 
federal government and the states in 1921, according to reports 
of the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Federal money amounting to $94,057,089 was 
allotted to these roads, the total cost of which was $231,963,682. 
In this mileage there is included 8,595 miles in projects wholly 
completed and the equivalent of 3,335 miles of work done on 
projects which are not wholly completed. Every state shared 
in the benefits of this work. 

The projects under way during the year amounted to 31,228 
miles, which was about one-half of all the road work carried 
on in the United States during the year. A fair idea -of the 
magnitude of the road work done under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture last year may be gained when it is 
understood that the total mileage is considerably more than 
enough to encircle the earth, that it is equal to more than 10 
per cent of all the improved roads previously existing in the 
United States, and that it is equal to nearly 8 per cent of the 
entire road system of France. At this rate the U. S. would 


be able to build the equivalent of France’s entire road system in 
12 years. 


~ Ry: 





LOAN FOR G. M. & N. 
The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. has applied to 
the Commision for a loan of $1,088,188 for fifteen years to aid 
it in meeting expenditures for additions and betterments to 


equipment and property and for retiring short term notes of 
$528,000. 


COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Requests for official transcripts of testimony taken in proceedings of the Commission throughout the 
country (except Washington) should be addressed to THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, Official 
Reporters I. C. C., Woolworth Building, New York, or placed with the Official Reporters in attendance 


at the hearings. Authentic copies of transcripts can be had from no other source. 
scripts is placed at the nominal rate of 12)4 cents a page, fixed by the Commission. 


The cost of tran- 


TRANSCRIPTS OF I. C. C. CASES HEARD SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1920, CAN BE FURNISHED. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS: initestite commence Commassion 


CHAS. E. WALLINGTON 


Attorney at Law and Counsellor in 
interstate and Forelgn Commerce 


971 SPITZER BLDG. 
frackage Arrangementse—Demurrags TOLEDO, OHIO 
Matters to Btate, 


General 
Interstate and Foreign 


GEORGE 5. BROWE GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 


attention te t Rate A ‘te 
pee 
Cemmerce Commission. 


Roem 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D.C. 


GEORGE T. BELL 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 


For five years Attorney-Examiner, Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. For ten years Commerce Counsel, 

various shippers’ organizations, and member National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


LESSER & LESSER 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


106 South La Salle Street 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Buliding, Washington, D. C. 
Fermer Member ef the Department ef Justice a 
Solloiter ef Internal Revenue 
Interstate Commerce Litigation 4 


Specialty 


KARL KNOX GARTNER 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
101-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(For a number of Fc attorney and ex- 
aminer, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust: Building. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before ~e 
state Commerce and State Commissions 
CHICAGO | -ailroad and rate litigation and ciaims. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Freight Rates Lowered 


Merehendice Shipments 


On all merchandise taking 3rd, 4th and 5th 
class carload rates under Official Classifica- 
tion and Class A carload rate under Western 
Classification our Consolidated Carload 
Merchandise Service from Boston, New 
York, Newark, N: J., Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati to Chicago, and from Chi- 
cago to any of the points above mentioned, 
as well as to St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, 
affords shippers that chance they have 
looked for to secure lower freight rates. 


Remember this on your next shipment and don’t 
forget that you not alone save money by using this 
service, but time through prompt delivery of your 
L.C.L. shipments as enumerated above. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles and Pianos and 
General Merchandise for Domestic shipment, and everything for Export 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 South Dearborn St. 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Bldg. 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square 


Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon, 13th and Kearney Sts. 


Write the Nearest Office 
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TANK CAPY. BD 96 GALS, 
2Me CAPY. 357 GALS. 


Built-in Strength and 
Quality Workmanship 


The above close-up end view of the latest 
Type A-1D “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank Car 
shows the new simplified “PENNSYLVANIA” 
Uncoupling Arrangement, the Brake-Mast 
Step and Coupler, front view of Trucks, and 
the end details of the Underframe Construction 
on all “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank Cars. 


The other two cuts show the side and bot- 
tom views of the “PENNSYLVANIA” Arch 
Bar Truck with a clear insight into its detailed 
construction features and its perfect mechan- 
ical alignment. 


The distinctive engineering improvements 
found only on “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank Cars 
embody the results of years of study, and prac- 
tical tests in actual service of the plans of 
our skilled engineers and traffic experts—men 
who know the difficult requirements of tank 
car traffic from A to Z. 


“After All, Quality Counts’’ 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company 
The Pennsylvania Car Company 
Pennsylvania Tank Line 
SHARON, PA. 


New York, St. Louis 
Houston, Tampico 
Tulsa, Kansas City 
Denver 
San Francisco 


“Pennsylvania Tank Cars are used by Leaders of Industry 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Where they reach 


=) OFFLINEAGENCIES 
Oo GATEWAYS 


Kansa> ci ® 


@okiahom@ 


_anali® 
g.touis® —cincinn® 


® e 
Pi sbur de pimort 





@ memphis 


Ol nison 


Whereto reach them 





Addresses of Southern Pacific Lines 
OFF-LINE AGENCIES: 


® ATLANTA 
D. Asbury, General Agent, 
Healey Building, 
Forsyth, Walton & Poplar Sts 


® BALTIMORE 
W. B. Johnson, General Agent, 
Hartman Building, 
Light & Redwood Streets. 


® BIRMINGHAM 
S. J. Brown, General Agent, 
Woodward Building, 
Ist Ave. & 20th St., North. 


@ BOSTON 


E. S. Leavitt, General Agent, 
Old South Building, 
294 Washington Street. 


® CHICAGO 


C. L. McFaul, General Agent, 
Southern Pacific Bldg., 
35 West Jackson Blvd. 


® CINCINNATI 
H. F. Kern, General Agent, 
Wiggins Building, 
5th & Vine Streets. 
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@ DENVER 


F. W. Sedgwick, General Agent, 
Denham Building, 
18th & California Streets. 


® DETROIT 


W. W. Hale, General Agent, 
Majestic Building, 


Woodward & Michigan Avenues. 


@® HAVANA 
W. E. Ridgeway, General Agent, 
106 Cuba Street. 
@ KANSAS CITY 


L. B. Banks, General Agent, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., 
7th & Walnut Streets. 


@ MEMPHIS 


L. C. Bouchard, General Agent, 
Exchange Building, 
130 Madison Avenue. 


® MEXICO CITY 
G. F. Jackson, General Agent, 
Avenue Cinco de Mayo, No. 32. 


@® NEW YORK CITY 
S. C. Chiles, G. A. Frt. Dept., 


A. J. Poston, G. A. Pass. Dept., 
165 Broadway. 


@ OKLAHOMA CITY 


J. A. Eads, Traveling Agent, 
Colcord Building. 


® PHILADELPHIA 
F. T. Brooks, General Agent, 
1602 Chestnut Street. 
® PITTSBURGH 
G. G. Herring, General Agent, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Smithfield St. & 7th Ave. 
® SALT LAKE CITY 
J. E. Light, D. F. & P. Agent, 
Clift Building. 
@ SEATTLE 
C. M. Andrews, D. F. & P. Agent, 
Hinckley Building. 
@ ST. LOUIS 


C. T. Collett, General Agent, 
Southern Pacific Building, 
312 North Sixth Street. 
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LUCKENBACH LINES 


COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Express Freight Services 


U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, TACOMA, VANCOUVER 


MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, SEATTLE, TACOMA, VANCOUVER 


Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 


Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Oliver Building 1024 Prudential Building Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange Pierce Building 
icago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo, N. Y. s Angeles an Francisco St. Louis 
| Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Railway Exchange L. C. Smith Bldg. 211 Eleventh St. | Empire Shipping Co., Agents 
Mobile, Ala. ew Orleans, La. Portland eattle acoma, Wash. Vancouver, B. C. 


SER VICE AND PROGRESS 


The test of the efficiency of an ocean terminal lies 


in its ability to keep all its facilities constantly employed. 


Pier One has answered by forcing a 50% increase 
in storage space, a duplication of its handling equipment 
and a doubling of berthing space for vessels. 


We say it with service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, U.S. A. 





